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lions. All this is especially convenient ior 
Kissinger, who controls the official agen- 
cies of the Intelligence Community as well 
as the State Department. Kissinger's secret 
practices have included wiretapping his 
closest aides to insure their personal 
loyalty, and overthrowing "irresponsible" 
governments, even if they happen to be 
democratically elected. Kissinger resents 
having to answer for his actions to anyone, 
except — possibly~the president. This, 
then, raises the fundamental question of 
moral — and probably legal-responsibility 
on the part of presidents of the United States 
and their National Security Advisers (this is 
the post that Kissinger holds along with that 
of Secretary of State) for the resultant deaths 
of men in foreign lands. 


these actions, although Kissinger needs ii 
for the S35 billion a year it gives his intelli- 
gence network But even this huge amount 
cf money (about S percent of our overall 
national budget} is artfully hidden under 
innocent-sounding line items in the federal 
budget, it is another of Henry Kissinger’s 
many secrets. The $25 billion figure may 
sound excessively high — most published 
estimates have set it at around $10 billion 
— but in calculating the real total one must 
take into account the huge sums spent 
through military appropriations for the In- 
telligence Community's ever-growing 
technological requirements. Billions are 
ssent on satellite reconnaissance. (A recent 
example of the Intelligence Community’s 
expenditures is the nearly $600 million 
spent, with Kissinger’s specific approval, on 
building and operating a dsep-sea salvage 
snip designed to recover secretly a Soviet 
submarine that sank in the Pacific in 1968.) 

After the publication of disclosures last 
December that the CIA had been heavily 
involved in domestic spying activities, Presi- 
dent Ford named a "blue-ribbon" panel 
headed by Vice President .Nelson Rockefel- 
ler (until recently a presidential adviser on 
foreign intelligence) to investigate just what 
the agency had been doing at home. Under 
5 broader mandate, covering overseas intel- 
ligence operations as well, special Senate 
and House committees undertook parallel- 
•in-depth investigations of their own. Senator 
Frank Church of Idaho, chairman of the Sen- 
3 *a‘p Committee on ! n 1 3 1 ! i ^ s n c s Ac* 

tU’ties. summed it all up in these words: “My 
c/emiding concern is the growth of Big 
5'omer government in this country, and the 
t~c. cit threat that this represents to the 
*'=ecom of the people " And later, when 
wc'c circulated of possible CIA involve- 
mem in assassination plots. Church added, 
"in me absence of war. no agency of the 
government can have a license to murder; 
re C'esident can't be a 'Godfather.'" 

~~ere have been many disclosures in re- 
cem months about spying by the CIA and 
re FBI on American citizens suspected — 
somet.mes’for grotesque reasons — of ties 
3 ' >r .clvements with Soviet, Cuban, North 
Ko'ean. and many other intelligence ser- 
vices. There have been endless well-docu- 
mented stories of wiretaps, illegal break- 
ins, and the tens of thousands of political 
files kept, Gestapo-like, on American citi- 
zens by the CIA, the FBI, and the Army Coun- 
terintelligence Corps. 

The CIA has admitted keeping dossiers 
on New York's Democratic Congresswoman 
Bella Abzug and three other members of 
Congress. It refused to name these other 
congressman, but Penthouse has learned 
that they ore Wisconsin s Senator Joseph 
McCarthy and Oklahoma's Robert Kerr— 
both now deceased— and Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey of Minnesota. According 
to authoritative sources, in the early 1 950s 
the CIA engineered the burglarizing of 
McCarthy’s and Kerr’s offices to gain ac- 
cess to their files. The files were photo-, 
graphed on the spot and, presumably, are 
still kept by the CIA. 


him the information to 

Typic^PPCCQWfdifiae R»lea$eb2&0fl/8B/O8 : ClA-fRiBiPTfl 


in ivicurarmy s case, me uia was especia 
Jy interested in the private sources that fe 
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idea of Joe McCarthy knowing something 
that the'CiA's chiefs didn’t knew. 

Senator Kerr was in his time one of the 
nost powerful and influential politicians in 
he U.S. The CIA was hungry for secret po- 
itical knowledge. Furtheimore. Kerr, a mii- 
icnaire, was highly active in worldwide oil 
reparations, particularly in the Middle East 
I)ii intelligence was as crucial to the CIA 
wenty years ago as it is today. 

The CIA reportedly began its dossier on 
senator Humphrey just before he became 
rice president in 1965. Penthouse sources 
ve re unable to say either why the CIA kept a 
Tie on Humphrey or what it contained, ex- 
:ept that the agency evidently wanted to 
lave as much confidential material as pos- 
sible on the man who held our second-high- 
sst elective office. 

The disclosure that the CIA, which is le- 
gally only supposed to operate overseas, 
las been spying on Americans and their 
ilected representatives is obviously dis- 
quieting. However, the public testimony of 
2IA Director William E. Colby before Con- 
jress raises more questions than it answers; 
ind it serves to cast doubt on all his denials 
>f illegal CIA activity. 

Let’s look at the record: On January 15. 
975, Colby denied that the CIA engaged in 
surveillance, technical or otherwise," on 
nembers of Congress. On February 20 he 
estified that “over the past eight years, our 
:ounterintelligence program holdings have 
ncluded files on four members of Con- 
fess.” On March 5, Mrs. Abzug made pub- 
ic contents of her CIA file, which went back 
o the 1950s— thus contradicting Coiby’s 
:laim that such surveillance went back only 
right years. Moreover, on March 5, Colby 
estified that Mrs. Abzug was one of four 
nembers of Congress on whom files were 
ept as part of the agency's operations 
igainst Vietnam war protesters. He also 
aid that one of the other congressmen was 
io longer alive. 

Innumerable questions are raised by this 
estimony. Three of the more obvious are: 
low many members of Congress have been 
;pied upon by the CIA since it was estab- 
ished in 1947? Colby testified that files 
vere kept on four members of Congress 
over the past eight years." But at least three 
>f the congressmen we Know of (McCarthy, 
(err, and Abzug) have or had files, going 
jack to the 1950s. Secondly, are the four 
)eople we know of Vietnam war protesters? 
^nd thirdly, Colby said that one of the con- 
gressmen was dead— but we know of two 
vho are deceased. The questions can go on 
md on. Ron Ziegler clearly has to take a 
jackseat to Colby as the master oh the “in- 
>perative“ statement 

Since Watergate, Americans have 
earned of the Nixon plan for a massive do- 
neslic intelligence apparatus — the nearest 
hing we’ve ever had in the U.S. to a blue- 
print for a police state. But, as is clear from 
he above testimony, by Colby, the Intelli- 
gence Community has not reformed since 
'lixon left the White House. Here is some 
more of what Penthouse has learned of the 
’Community’s’’ more- recent activities: 

t Despite the outc /7 over its intervention 
n Chile, the CIA was involved early in 1 975 
n an attempt to overthrow the governmenl of 
he Malagasy Republic (the Indian Ocean 
stand once known as Madagascar). Colo- 
rel Richard RatsimandA^yprov&d RtadF 
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served as president of theMalagasy Repub- 
lic for only six days, was killed on February 
1 1 by members of the Mobile Police Group, 
a special police unit, in a crisis that — even 
from the CIA's viewpoint — had gotten outoi 
hand. Ratsimandrava had replaced Genera! 
Gabriel Ramanantsoa as a result of a coup 
carried out by the special police. However. 
Ratsimandrava was apparently unaccept- 
able to the Mobile Police Group, which is 
known to have CIA ties. American interest in 
Malagasy lay chiefly in the securing of mili- 
tary facilities at the former French naval 
base at Diego-Suarez to fit into the broader 
scheme of new U.S.- bases in the Indian 
Qcearv, most importantly at the entrance to 
the oil-rich Persian Gulf. .This was the sec- 
ond known U.S.. attempt to obtain base 
rights from a reluctant Malagasy govern- 
ment. In January 1972 the American ambas- 
sador to Malagasy, Anthony D. Marshall, a 
career CIA officer elevated to ambassador 
b.y Nixon in 1 969, was asked to leave amidst 
charges that he was directing a plot against 
the government However, the government 
fell anyway four months later. Marshall, 
whose CIA cover was never blown publicly, 
is now ambassador to Trinidad ana’ Tobago, 
a strategic Caribbean nation. 

® In both 1974 and 1975 the CIA was also 
deeply engaged in covert operations in Por- 
tugal, where the world's oldest dictatorship 
shad just been thrown out of power. There are 
reasons to believe that the Cl A was in close 
touch with the military group of General 
'^vntonio de Spmola. who led an abortive 
coup against the provisional government on 
March 11. The actual extent of direct CIA 
involvement is still unclear, but it is known 
that the coup failed because the olotters' 
group was infiltrated by government agents; 
it is also possible that the CIA's own opera- 
tion in Portugal was similarly infiltrated. The 
presumed reason for this CIA activity was 
Kissinger's fear that the U.S. might lose its 
air-naval bases in the Azores if left-leaning 
Portuguese military rulers remained in pow- 
er. (The Azores, of course, are considered 
vital for refueling U.S. aircraft flying to Israel 
in the event of a new Arab-lsraeli war.) Al- 
though there are experts who disagree with 
Kissinger on the absolute need to retain 
bases in the Azores, the administration felt 
so strongly about the Portugal operation that 
it gave the CIA the go-ahead to establish a 
working relationship with General Spmola. 

• Notwithstanding an earlier window- 
dressing reduction in personnel, the Intelli- 
gence Community has continued to expand 
its global operations, with emphasis on 
technological intelligence both at home and 
abroad. This accounts for its total yearly 
budget of some S25 billion. This money in- 
cludes immensely expensive research and 
development of science-fiction intelligence 
equipment. The funds are buried in the 
Pentagon's budget. For example, the Air 
Force budget conceals nearly $1.5 billion 
for wo' dwide satellite reconnaissance. 

• Despite public disclosures, the intel- 
ligence agencies have failed to destroy all 
ire':' secret files on Americans although not 
one has been proved to be a foreign intelli- 
gence agent. (Ironically, the CIA announced 
pub!:c : y mat it has stopped destroying-files 
while investigations of the Intelligence 
Community are in progress.) These master 
lists, combined with the steadily growing 
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make an American police state a real possi- 
bility — should a hew Nixon come along, or 
even r one doesn't. The Intelligence Conv 
mu.nity. originally intended as an instrument 
for gathering foreign inteliigence, has 
grown into such an immense and powerful 
bureaucracy that, in effect, it virtually consti- 
tutes a federal police force — something we 
nave a ways rejected as anathema. And. d 
course, we still have "national security" 
wiretaps. 

» Tr.s National Security Agency, the Pen- 
tagon-inked electronic intelligenceorgam- 
zatip~ mat covers the world with its 125.0C3 
emq.cyees and a Si 1 billion annual budget 
Sf ; se actively monitors and transcribes 
eapn pay uncounted thousands of interna- 
t'C-'a te : ephone calls between the U.S. and. 
pe r ccir.ts. Considering that over sixty 
m; p- overseas calls — both incoming and 
c-tcc ~g — will have been made this year. 
:r= aptitude of this eavesdropping opera- 
tion .s staggering. It violates, needless tp 
say. me civil rights of Americans using ki- 
te" a: on a! telephone communications for 
fa—! . o' business matters (what spy in his 
riqn: m op -would use an open phone line to 
discuss espionage or sabotage?). The NSA 
falls back on the lame excuse that this prac- 
tice is part of foreign intelligence protection 
for the U.S. It goes without saying that ail 
international calls by foreign diplomats are 
monitored for intelligence-collection pur- 
poses. Transcripts of all monitored overseas 
calls — and, in many cases of intercepted 
radiograms and telegrams — are given to 
the CIA and the FBI and, when requested, 
to Kissinger's National Security Council 
The NSA has also quietly encouraged il- 
legal break-ins by agents of other intelli- 
gence agencies of the foreign embassies in 
Washington to steal code books. Code- 
breaking is one of the NSA’s chief functions. 

e An obscure “private airline" with strong 
CIA ties, an outfit called Birdair (after its 
"owner,” William H. Bird), -suddenly in Sep- 
tem ber 1 974 became a major carrier of am- 
munition and food from Thailand to Cambo- 
dia aboard huge C-130 Air Force transports 
provided under a Pentagon contract. Birdair 
has a close relationship to the worldwide 
Vietwork of CIA-owned "airlines,” the most 
notorious of which is Air America, Inc., op- 
erating in Indochina. 

When outraged Americans try to discover 
exactly what this vast Intelligence Commu- 
nity/s, what it does (and how and why), and 
whether it protects their security, rights, and 
liberties or threatens them, the official an- 
swer — and the answer usually accepted in 
the past by both a basically indifferent pub- 
lic and the blindly trusting and unquestion- 
ing congressional committees theoretically 
in charge of CIA "oversight" — is that U.S. 
Intelligence concerns itself with the collec- 
tion overseas of information vital to the na- 
tional security. This, of course, is only an 
elegant phrase for espionage — and it is part 
of a tacit international “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment" that everybody spies on everybody 
else: the CIA, the Soviet KGB, the British 
MI-6, the French SDT. the Israeli Ha-Mosad, 
the Cuban DGS, and so on. 

But more recently. U.S. Intelligence has 
admitted conducting — even if usually only 
when caught red-handed at it — a number of 
covert political and paramilitary operations 
around the world. Sanctimoniously, the CIA 
RPWtiP^PQ&QIalways justify themselves 
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on the grounds that their destruction of 
foreign governments, or attempts at it, is in 
the best interests of the cause of democracy 
in the affected countries. This was the ex- 
cuse for doing away with leftist regimes in 
■Iran in 1953, in Guatemala in 1954, in the 
j Congo in 1960, and in Chile in 1973. It was 
also the excuse for the abortive Bay of Pigs 
i invasion of Cuba in 1961. And, among many 
pothers, the Congo's Patrice Lumumba, 
f Chile's Salvador Allende Gossens, and 
Colonel Ratsimandrava of the Malagasy 
Republic were killed in the process of de- 
’mocracy being subverted by the CIA. The 
agency had also considered assassinating 
•Cuba's Premier Fidel Castro and Haiti's 
President Frangois Duvalier — and it may 
well have had a hand in the 1961 murder of 
the Dominican Republic’s dictator, Rafael 
Trujillo. The CIA had no ideological prob- 
lems with Duvalier and Trujillo, but they 
were apparently "getting out of control." In 
connection with these murder plans, the CIA 
developed a cozy relationship with the 
Mafia. 

i Nobody knows exactly how many other 
foreign politicians of lesser renown — to say 
nothing of various American and foreign in- 
telligence agents and quite innocent peo- 
ple who just found themselves caught in the 
midst of some CIA operation— lost either’ 
their lives or their freedom in the last quar- 
ter-century as a consequence of our govern- 
ment’s meddling in the affairs of other na- 
tions. And nobody knows just how many for- 
eign politicians, military officials, labor and 
student leaders, and the like were bought, 
suborned, and corrupted by the CIA as it 
inscuciantly went about weaving networks 
of secret agents. 

When earlier this year congressional 
committees began probing into the activi- 
ties of the Intelligence Community, Presi- 
dent Ford expressed private concern that if 
carried too far the investigations could un- 
earth political assassinations abroad autho- 
rized by his predecessors. Subsequently 
Ford said that he would personally look into 
assassination charges, and he added that 
he "condemned” such operations. The un- 
written law is that the president of the United 
States must personally approve the order for 
the political murder of an important foreign 
figure by American agents. If an assassina- 
tion "contract" is given a CIA-employed for- 
eigner, however, the agency can act on its 
own. White these would be "selective” as- 
sassinations, the agency has been indirect- 
ly responsible for thousands of deaths in 
such foreign operations as the war waged 
by its' "Clandestine Army" in Laos, the 
Phoenix program in Vietnam (see below), 
the 1954 Guatemala Civil War, the Bay of 
Pigs, the secret air operations in the Congo 
in the 1960s, and supporting the Indonesian 
rebellion in 1965. 

Additionally, the CIA has trained right- 
wing Cambodian and Ugandan guerrillas at 
secret bases in Greece and Tibetan guerril- 
las in the mountains of Colorado. 

The question the CIA and other members 
of the intelligence Community never an- 
swered was why, in the light of their demo- 
cratic protestations, they have always allied 
themselves with the most repressive and 
reactionary regimes in the world. In Viet- 
nam, for example, the CIA pioneered the 
infamous “Operation Phoenix,” which was 
nothing less than a wholesale program for 
assassinating over 20.000 WAU)L&U5aeek#D 


Vietcong sympathizers in South Vietnam. At 
the same time, police experts provided by 
the Agency for International Development 
(supposedly the humanitarian supplier of 
economic development funds) were busy 
supervising President Nguyen Van Thieu's 
“tiger-cage" prisons for political opponents 
(the cages themselves were designed and 
built by the U.S. Navy in California under an 
AID contract). In Greece.0sJ&ey:leadersjof. 
the now ousted "colonels' junta." a singu- 


agenls to penetrate peace groups and racf. 
cal movements. Not to be left behind by th 
FBI and the Pentagon, the CIA put togette 
its own secret lists, which include at lea 
the four congressmen. Because of its eno 
mous manpower, financial, and technolog 
cal resources, the CiA proceeded secret 
to train domestic police forces — most no it; 
bly in Washington. New York, and Chicu 


Miu uu.iirecj. in^jre~ce.0£jieyJeaders.aL go — in complex intelligence crafts so th; 
the now ousted "colonels junta." a singu- local cops could better anticipate, monilc 
~ riy . 0rut31 d -i^£r£hjP^were actually on and control antiwar demonstrations a o 
vTe Cirt S cf^giLJn Boli via, CTATag erits' ether civil disturbances. The Washing!: 
vvererrnvoived in flushing-but and killing' the police department has officially admitts 
napless C oe Guevara and his ill-advised that its links to the CIA go back to the- la! 
revolution =7 companions. Jn short. wher- 1940s and that they were “intensified" i 
everrhere is' a nasty 'dictatorship in power. 1 969 — the year Nixon took office. Inasmu: 
you can Pa certain of finding CIA represen- as the 1947 law that created the CIA spec'd 
tabvas in cad with the local executioners cally bars it from domestic police function 
and prison-masters, many of whom were this friendly effort was a flagrant violation) 


between antiwar activists and other mi! 
tants and foreign intelligence services. 
Another explanation offered the co; 


trained in me United States by the CIA and the statute. Returning the favor, select 
rederai pohee .academies. police departments began providing G 

In the United States all the crisscrossing agents with iocai police credentials tafacii 
intelligence operations are supposedly tats their undercover work at home, 
conducted tor the purpose of counterespio- When the CIA’s involvement in dornest 
rage — in other words, to intercept foreign political espionage was publicly disclose 
spies and political operatives. late in 1974, the agency, in the midst of ft 

, (One should note in passing, however, the gathering scandal, rather incredibly toi 
double standard implicit in this whole con- astonished congressmen that there wei 
cepiz we consider it criminal tor foreign reasons to suspect that such radical grouf 
agents to operate covertly in the U.S., and as the Black Panthers were trained in Alg> 
rightly so. but the CIA and its confreres think r j a , the Soviet Union, and North Korea. TSi 
nothing or subverting the governments of CIA kept insisting on this, even though 
ctner countries. Although there is no Ameri- presidential commission v/hich include 
can iaw against it such subversion clearly agency representatives had concluded < 
violates international law. It is a form of ag- far back as 1968 that there were no tit 
gression prohibited by the UN Charter— between antiwar activists and other mi! 
which tiie United States helped to draft.) tants and foreign intelligence services. 

!n any event what the Intelligence Com- ^ Another explanation offered the co; 
muniry has seen doing domestically— -and gressmen was that, because of Hoover's i 
continues to co — far exceeds counteres- rationality, the FBI dropped its countere; 
pior.age needs. And this is where the dan- pionage functions — and the CIA simply ha 
gar of a police state comes im In the to till the vacuum. When, for example, to 
mid-1960s (no. Nixon wasn't the original eign agents were known to be traveling t 
culprit although he raised domestic snoop- the United States — their movements abroa 
■r.g to the sevei of an art), the Intelligence were tracked by the agency's counterinte 
Community took st upon itself to police any (jgence staff — the CIA, according to this a 
form of dissent against the Establishment. ' gument. had no choice but to assign itsow 
Everything — from the antiwar movement to men to establish surveillance over thet 
civil rights campaigns — was suspect. upon their arrival here. This may well be tru 
The late J. Edgar Hoover assembled im- and quite reasonable in the CIA's eyes, bi 
mense files on just about everybody in pub- the agency was violating the taw. And ons 
lie life, from congressmen (fourteen of them) the agency violates the law lor presumab 
to actors and newspaper scribes. His FBI valid reasons, there is simply no tel linqwh; 
wiretapped such civil rights leaders as Dr. the next “one-time exception" is going~tob> 
Martin Luther King. The paranoid notion be- The temptation to keep increasing domesti 
hind it all was that American dissenters operations is just too greaL 
simply must be under sinister foreign influ- | n fact, these temptations were dange 
ences; why else would they object to Ameri- 0 usly increased when Nixon one of ft 
can policy? (But Attorney General Edward CIA's best friends from his vice-presidenti; 


Levi also testified iri February that the FBI 
had been repeatedly "misused’’ by past 
presidents for political purposes.) 

More recently. Army counterintelligence 
agents, who legally have no business spy- 
ing on civilians, built a computerized data 
bank, reportedly containing around 100,000 
names, at their Fort Holabird, Maryland, 
headquarters. The Air Force’s Office of Spe- 
cial Investigations (OSI), which theoreti- 
cally is responsible for the physical security 
of installations, launched a program to iden- i 
tify and weed out Black Panthers from , 
among the ranks of airmen. Internal OSI 
documents depicted perilous Black Panther 
conspiracies in the Air Force. Then the CIA. 
whose charter clearly restricts it to intelli- 
gence operations abroad, entered the do- 
mestic picture. Joining the FBI and the 

:iCA^R0§ , J7it0CbW I 2Ri 


days, assumed office in 1969 and realize 
the extraordinary possibilities that the grov 
ing domestic intelligence apparatus offers 
him politically. Nixon was the chief Whi: 
House executive officer in the planning < 
the Bay of Pigs operation. He was one of ft 
few people outside the Intelligence Cor 
munity to receive what the CIA calls T 
shit” briefings — that is, the whole unva 
nished truth about covert operations — du 
ing his tenure as vice president, and one i 
his first acts as president was to appoint h 
old friend. Marine Corps General Robert I 
Cushman. Jr., as Deputy Director of Centr 
Intelligence and Deputy ClA Director. E 
this appointment. Nixon gained a priva! 
!mk to the CIA, allowing him to bypass, if h 
wished, career director Richard M. Helms. 

,he inception of th 
it was General Cushma 
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rather tnan Heims (conveniently out of town recent years. Under Eisenhower, foreign taring international telephone and cable 
tr.at day) who received E. Howard Hunt, the policy was controlled by Secretary of State communications. The MSA's authority foi 
Waits House “plumber," to arrange for CIA John Foster Dulles and his brother Allen W. this kind of domestic monitoring is at bes 
logistics support for the planned break-ins. Dulles, the Director of Central Intelligence, murky. Privately, officials say that the ager. 
At tine Justice Department (where the In- Under Nixon, and now under Ford, Kissin- cy currently derives its authority from 
ternal Security Qivisicn performs an intelli- gsr alone controls both these strands of for- 1968 wiretap law providing that nothingir 
genes function alongside the FBI), Nixon eign policymaking. Since coherent policy it “shall limit the Constitutional power c 
was represented by his close friend Attor- cannot be formulated without the input of the President to take such measures as he 
nay Genera! Jchn Mitchell. This. was particu- intelligence, Kissinger acts both as the pro- deems necessary to. protect the natior 
’arly crucial for Nixon's gradual takeover of ducer of intelligence and its principal con- against actual or potential or other hostif- 
d:s whole domestic intelligence apparatus sumer. This is one of the main sources of his acts by foreign powers, to obtain forei'gr 
during the period before Hoover’s death in extraordinary power. intelligence information deemed essentfa 

May 1372. Despite Hoover s strenuous ob- Kissinger is also the chairman of the top- to the security of the United States, or tc 
{fictions. Nixon succeeded in July 1970 in secret Forty Committee" of the National protect national security information against 
setting up the Interagency Committee on Security Council, the five-man body in foreign activities." The question that results, 
intelligence the members were the CIA, charge of major covert intelligence opera- however, is whether the president mustob- 
tne FBI. the National Security Agency, and tions abroad. In this context, Kissinger re- tain an across-the-board court order au- 
*.ha Defense Intelligence Agency — to ex- ports only to the president (one likes to as- thorizing the massive surveillance re pr°- 


ths whole domestic intelligence apparatus 
during the period before Hoover’s death in 
May 1372. Despite Hoover s strenuous ob- 
jections. Nixon succeeded in July 1970 in 
setting up the Interagency Committee on 
Intelligence — the members were the CIA. 
the FBI. the National Security Agency, and 


:ha Defense Intelligence Agency— to ex- ports only to the president (one likes to as- tf 
sand domestic intelligence activities. This sume that he does so in every case). Colby s 
concept emerged from a "For Eyes Only" is Kissinger’s subordinate in the Forty Com- if 
memorandum drafted for Nixcn by his aide, mittee (the name is derived from the number 3 
Tom Charles Huston, which proposed that of the NSC document that set up this group c 
“presen; procedures should be changed to jo 1969i replacing similar past committees c 
permit m.ensificauon of coverage of mdi- with other numerical designations), whidh 
■•"duaio and groups in the United States. who further strengthens Kissinger’s hold over d 
cose a major tnreat to tnre internal security. u.S. Inteilioance. toartrt; ti™ tf 


present procures snouio oe cnangeo to jn 1969 , replacing similar past committees 
permit m.ensificauon of coverage of mdi- with other numerical designations), whidh 
■•"duais and groups in the United States. who further strengthens Kissinger’s hold over 
cose a major tnreat to the internal security. us . intelligence. Inaddition. Kissingerruns 
Huston, admitting m his memo that much of the NSC Intelligence Committee and the Net 
*na t ha was recommending was.unlawfot. Assessments- Group 
obsenrec that "present restrictions on legal The members of the USI8 are the CIA 
coverage should be relaxed on selective (making Colby both the chairman and a 
targets of priority foreign intelligence and constituent member), the National Security 
internal security interest . . . Covert cover- Agency, the Defense intelligence Agency, 
age- is illegal and there are serious risks the State Department’s small but excellent 


foreign activities." The question that results, 
however, is whether the president must ob- 
tain an across-the-board court order au- 
thorizing the massive surveillance repre- 
sented by the NSA’s monitoring of private 
international communications, or whether 
separate court orders are needed in each 
case. This is a point on which the Supreme 
Court must rule. 

in the meantime, the NSA claims that it 
derives its authority from the president, and 
that — given the volume of overseas phona 
calls it monitors — it would simply be im- 
practical to seek individual court orders. 
What we do not know, however, is whether 
President Ford has moved for a blanket 
court order, or whether he has authorized 
the NSA (as evidently his predecessors 
have done) to eavesdrop on international 
communications on the basis of his inherent 
powers. 

In any event, it appears that the NSA is 
doing its monitoring from the seven loca- 
tions in the United States where the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
operates international phone exchanges 
—New York City; White Plains, N.Y.; Spring- 
field, Mass.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Oakland, Calif.; and Denver, Coio. 
AT&T officials insist that if the NSA is listen- 
ing to its international traffic, it is being done 


involved. However, the advantages- to be Bureau of Intelligence and Research (INR), communications on the basis of his inherent 

derived from its use outweigh the risks; This’ the FBI, and,- most recently, the Treasury P° wsrs - 

technique is particularly valuable in identi- Department The Treasury was added be- - n any even !’ appears that the NSA is 
tying espionage agents and other contacts cause-of its participation in the antinarcotics doin 9. its monitoring from the seven loca- 
of foreign intelligence services.” program (the CIA is also working on nar- {| cns in the United States where the Ameri- 

Given Nixon's turn of mind; it should come cotics thouqh, ironically, its aaents often can ' e!e P hone an b Telegraph Company 
as no surprise that he enthusiastically sn- collaborate with heroin smugglers-in indo- operate J international phone exchanges 
dorsed Huston’s reasoning and forcedthe china) and because of the fact that it runs the York City; WhitePlains, N.Y.; Spring- 

Intelligence Community to go along with it. expanded-Secret Service. The Atomic En- [[ e,d ' Mass.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Pittsburgh, 
After all. Nixon had a "police" mentality, ergy Commission was a USI8 member until akland> . a . nd Denver, Coio. 

Few people may know it. but his first ambi- it was absorbed in early 1975 into ths new . * T officials insist that if the NSA is listen- 
tion on graduating from law school was to Energy Research andDevelopment Admin- In .g to its international traffic, it is being done 
become an FBI agent — Nixon himself told istration; The Foreign Intelligence Advisory w,thout the company’s official knowledge 
this story to the FBI National Academy in Board (which until recently had Vic8 Pres- °!" c °° pe . r ,~ tlon ’ Techn |cians say, however, 
May 1969 as he received from Hoover an ident Rockefeller as a member) theoretr- that . . s ' jrre ptitiously plugs its own 

honorary membership in the FBI.. He re- cally advises the president, but it plays monitonn 9 linss into the seven AT&T ex- 
cailed applying to the FBI in 1937 and being no effective role. In the Nixonyears, an infer- P h ^ n9 ^ 3 v ! blls tne company conveniently 
approved as an agent But he never made it. mal Intelligence Evaluation Committee de- lo ? k3l beoiherway. It s a case of seeing no 
This was because, as Nixon put it, "the Con- signed fbr domestic intelligence, also’met ev ! an t d h9an " 9 no evil, an expert said, 
gress did not appropriate the necessary at the White House. . n30 ' ar as about 2 percent of all interna- 

funds requested for the Bureau in the year The Intelligence Community is a formida- ShififefJJfihi 9 ^ " y tbrou ?, h ^’ S ’ 
1937. ’And, typically, he added: "I just want bte empire both in terms of money and per- ® 7 - 9 i? ^ 1 - 2mi J. ll0nclass ^ ad 33 

to say in Mr. Hoover's presence and in Mr. sonnei. This is how it breaks down: .h tS f l between Europe and Asia) 

Mitchell's presencerthat will never happen <i) The National Security Agency. Estab- ^ ’i b ° nU i 0, P ' ckins U P 

And now for a look at the Intelligence Com- them alf 9 tts annual budget of °fi I^Hion i° mem from overseas P° ints - Typically, an 
munity as it exists today. Its "bold of direc- Inches t£ social K Search an°S ^ 

tors is the United States Intelligence Board overhead reconnaissance; and it employs c Q ! ^ 9 ’ - and Tokyo. 

(USI8). USIB’s chairman is the Director of 25,000 U.S. military and civilian personnel Several y f? r3 i? 9 °’ his reporter was 
Central Intefligence, currently Colby— a at its headquarters at Fort George G Meade s! ^ own at theSta.e Department the transcript 

thin-lipped, cold-eyed CIA clandestine ser- j n Maryland, and 100.000 more Americans p r |sTd°en t Jean°cS 
vices career official. His greatest notoriety all over the world. In addition the NSA em- prea, ?'' nti . J e an-Giaude Duvalier, in Port- 
derives from "Operation Phoenix," the Viet- p | 0 ys between 10,000 and 15,000 foreiqn h ' S w ' dc ?\ v 0 

nam assassination program which he su- personnel abroad, mainly for the physical ~ ra 5 ° IS Duvalier, in Miami. Because Mme. 

pervised from Saigon before being recalled protection of its facilities. The NSA’s present ^young' 'oftheUS 9 Government wa- 
to the agency s headquarters at Langley, director is Lt Gen Lew Allen Jr whn had •• y0Jn 9. soa - tne U.S. government \.a s 
Virginia, just outside Washington. . '■ worked both for L CW and the De?e^se ints ; es ad e conversation. The transcript 
As USlB's chairman, Colby is directly re- Intelligence Aqencv Obviouslv the USIB ? ^ an3 ! 3tl0n * rom Creole dialect in 

sponsible to the National Security Council agencies crosf-Sze * y f eh tne ***"" spoke ' but ‘ he of{iciaf 

and. through It ,0 President Ford. In prac ^ NS-JsTeneS operation is known as ££% 

tree, however Colby s real boss is Henry SIGINT (signal intelligence). It runs over- wor^inj abou^him and his ’ Thou 

Kissmgsr (in his separate meamat-on as head satellite and SR-71 spy aircraft recon- sands of such conversations Se otokld un 

Special Assis ant to the Pres dent f nr Na- noi rni^iMw Sd as ? r _ su "' n conversations are picked up 


was a translation from the Creole dialect in 
which the Duvaliers spoke, but the official 
who v/as reading it commented that "She 


In almost every case, the calls are re- 


Specia. Assistant to the President for Na- naissance, COMINT (communications intel- S n|a ev-S month " P ‘ P 
.ona Security Affairs and thus manager of ligence). and ELINT (electronic intelli- 7 | n a, most case the calls are re- 
the National Security Council). Kissinger— gence). It specializes in coda-making and corded for immediate transcription— and 
as we ve noted has virtually taken overtha code-breaking, and in all forms of cryptog- translation and analysis ifreauired Ifcon- 
workmgs of the fnteflr S en9^p^p^ 7 ^i^^ R@ |^^ en 2iCHD*4:/0®7l08l3rtZ:fefttf^iDE^’a r 2o€b^2Fi9lE^|93^§g^fFle7 ; in English or a foreign 
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language, are in cede, then NSA experts are ther e are several thousand foreign agents 
summoned to break the' code. In principle, controlled by CIA case officers. Abroad, 
the monitoring is selective — it would prob- U.S. officials belonging to the agency work 
ably be beyond anybody's capacity to out cf CIA stations attached to every Ameri- 
transcribe sixty million conversations annu- can embassy and CIA bases in American 
ally, but even so. these telephone transcrip- consulates. They have an official State De- 
tions account for a large part of the hundred payment cover, but CIA stations operate 
tons of paper ihe NSA uses up each day at own communications and do not al- 
its headquarters. The transcriptions are wa y s Gea eye to eye with the embassies, 
stored in huge computers for instant re- Cther CIA officials work overseas under 
trieval. The computers — in the case of. cfeep covers,” and even local CIA stations 
stcredtelephoneconversationsaswellasof are °ft en unaware of them. For operational 
other monitored communications and radio purposes the world is divided into regional 
broadcasts— can immediately identify "commands" that report to their respective 
voices’through "voice prints." An NSA offi- geographic divisions at the headquarters, 
cial can, for example, ask the computer to No major operation is possible without dear- 
produce everything said in the voice of a ance from the home office, 
particular person. Harry Howe Ransom. ar> Broadly speaking, the CIA is divided into 
intelligence expert who teaches at Vander- Nvo principal areas: intelligence-gathering 
bilt University, has said, “I have developed anc * covert operations under the Directorate 
a disturbing fear that NSA, like the CIA, may Operations (DDO) and intelligence and 
have been engaged in electronic surveil- evaluation under the Directorate of intelli- 
lance on American citizens." gence (Ddl). These two function separately 

• COMINT, which includes the eavesdrop- an< ^ indeed the whole CIA structure is based 
ping on international telephone conversa- on compartmentalization. Even senior op- 
tions, is the NSA’s largest single activity, cerS ^ now only what they are supposed to 
and this explains why the NSA requires such *mow f° r their work — and no more. Only 
an enormous budget and work force. Most C°lby and a few top associates in the 
NSA money goes for research and de- sev enth-floor executive suite (also known as 
velopment of its fantastically complex tech- the “ r ow f : r ") at the CIA’s modernistic head- 
nological intelligence — and, also, of Quarters in Langley are familiar with all op- 
course, for its huge payroll. In overhead re- era tions. Because of growing technological 
connaissance, the NSA works closely with requirements, the CIA is investing more and 
the Air Force's top-secret National Recon- more money and manpower in the tech- 
naissance Office, which launches the oology of intelligence: it now has a separate 
Samos satellites and the SR-71 planes and 0ffice of Science and Technology, 
has an annual budget around SI. 5 billion The CIA’s controversial domestic opera- 
from separate Defense Department funds, tions come under the Directorate of Opera- 
The CIA is its other partner in "spy-in-the- tj° n3 (usually known informally as Clandes- 
sky” operations; it concentrates on planning tine Services). The agency's involvement in 
tr.ese missions and interpreting the over- domestic spying is in the hands of the 
head photography that is characterized by DDO's Foreign Resources Division (known 
its incredibly high degree of resolution. A until 1972 as the Domestic Operations Divi- 
Samos camera can spot a golf ball from sion ). with offices in eight U.S. cities, and 
100,000 feet or more. the elusive Counterintelligence Staff. Os- 

SIGINT is designed to track the move- tensibly, the division’s mission is the collec- 
ments of foreign warplanes, warships, and tion of intelligence from foreigners in the 
troops everywhere in the world, as well as U;S. and counterespionage cooperation 
monitoring just about everybody's military with the FBI. But even Colby has admitted 
communications traffic right down to, say, that the Domestic Division had been doing 
air chatter between pilots of Bulgarian MIG Quite a bit more than just that (he confirmed, 
jet fighters. Should an FLINT unit spot a in effect, the CIA's political spying at home), 
hostile military move— the launching of nu- Then there . is the Domestic Collection Divi- 
clear missiles or bombers— its CRITiC flash si . on with offices in thirty-six American 
message would instantly roar over U.S. cities, which supposedly interviews citizens 
communications facilities to alert the North who may possess information of intelli- 
American defense network and prepare to 9 ence value to the CIA. The Office of Train- 
set a retaliatory strike in motion. in 9 is in charge of training CIA personnel at 

NSA surveillance is conducted from se- special schools, the most important of 
cret installations in the U.S., the Aleutians, which, “The Farm." is in southern Virginia. 
Iceland, Taiwan, Japan. South Korea, the But the O ff ice of Training had also been 
Indian Himalayas, Ethiopia, Turkey, Moroc- working with local police departments and, 
co, and a score of other locations. There are until recently, with the Law Enforcement As- 
some 2,000 secret "intercept positions" sisiance Administration. The LEAA is heavi- 
around the world. They are supplemented ty staffed with ex-CIA personnel. The Office 
by ELINT ships and planes — such as the of Security, with eight field offices in the 
Liberty , mistakenly sunk by the Israelis in U,S., conducts security investigations of 
1967, the Pueblo, captured by the North prospective agency employees — and, ob- 
Koreans in 1967, and the EC-121 plane shot vio.usly, of others as well — and is responsi- 
down off North Korea in 1969. NSA teams in bleforthe protection of intelligence sources 
Vietnam and Cambodia helped to direct air and methods. The Recruitment Division has 
strikes by everything from B-52 bombers to twelve domestic offices. Much cf its work is 
helicopter gunships, but by and large the done on campuses, but this division also 
North'Vietnamese outsmarted NSA's elec- recruits businessmen, scientists, and who- 


tronic devices along the trails. 


ever else is willing and capable of perform- 


(2) The Central Intelligence Agency. In ex- in 9 full-time or part-time for "The Company." 
isler.ce since 1947, the agency has become as the CIA is known among initiates. Tho 
synonymous with American intelligence Cover and Commercial Staff directs the 
operations in the eyes of Americans and CIA s corporate empire — the so-called pro- 
foreigners alike. The CIA's annual budget is Pbetary activities— and arranges cover for 
estimated at $6 billion and its U.S. staff the agency’s operatives in bona fide U.S. 
stands at some 8,000 per3ap 1 s^ / adckili<^D£P^BS r ^ t WiR'i^ft?fl^ 


corporations would be a Who's Who $! 
American business and industry. Americas 
businessmen are instinctive ideological 
lies of the CIA — and there are reasons Is 
think that the agency often reciprocates wj& I 
economic information that the corporations 
could not otherwise obtain. 

But the CIA is also into a variety of esoteric 
activities. It has an Operational Medicks 
branch, in the Office cf Medical Services,, 
that specializes in psychological conditics- 
ing of officers entrusted with unusual mis- 
sions. And among the agency’s "proprietar- 
ies" there are companies secretly and ille- 
gally working on psychological profiles cf 
American citizens. Interestingly, CIA stag 
psychologists have been shying awayfren 
this particular kind of work. 

(3) The Defense Intelligence Agency. J 
was created by the Pentagon in 1962 to cen- 
tralize the intelligence work performed % 
the separate intelligence staffs of the three 
armed services. In the last thirteen years, >1 
has grown to a force of 50,000 military intel- 
ligence specialists and support personnel 
and an annual S3 billion budget. The D1A 
headed by Lt. Gen. Daniel O. Graham— a 
military intellectual, overhead reconnais- 
sance expert, and CIA alumnus — is chiefly 
interested in classical military intelli- 
gence — both in gathering and evaluation 
The Defense Department’s policies are 
often based on DIA assessments of foreign; 
military capabilities and presumed inten- 
tions. The DIA also has covert operators 
around the world, in addition to the Defense, 
Army, Air Force, and Navy attaches serving 
at American embassies. 

(4) The Federal Bureau of Investigation. & 
functions are overwhelmingly domestic (al- 
though it has representatives abroad whs 
serve in American embassies as "leg&f 
attaches") and, broadly speaking, are di- 
vided between fighting crime — with em- 
phasis on organized crime — and on coui> 
terespionage. The FBI spends roughly $2 
billion annually and there are some 6.003 
agents currently serving under FBI Director 
Clarence M. Kelley, formerly the polios 
chief of Kansas City. Counterespionage is: 
such an elusive concept and the preoccu- 
pation with the infiltration of dissenting and 
radical groups by foreign intelligence ser- 
vices is so great that, in the end, the FBI has 
become the principal arm of the govemmesf 
in domestic political spying, ironically, as 
Director Kelley put it. the detente wan ;r= 
Soviet Union; China, and Eastern Europe*" 
countries has led to so many visits from :r~ 
Communist world that the FBI now wars 
more agents to keep track of the visitors, re- 
working assumption in the FBI is that most. * 
not all, visitors from Communist count' 
are likely to be intelligence agents — an as- 
sumption which smacks of a KGB-type in- 
security and makes a mockery of Kissk- 
ger’s policy of detente. 

(5) State Department Bureau of IntsF- 
gence and Research ( INR ). All it does « 
analyze foreign intelligence. Considering 
that it employs less than 500 persons an 
spends only around S5 million annually. tr~ 
INR does an amazingly good job of evalua- 
tion — in fact, frequently superior to the 
CIA’s. Its present director is William Hy- 
land. a specialist in Soviet affairs who has 
served in the CIA and on Kissinger's Na- 
tional Security Council staff. 

(6) The Treasury Department. It has re- 


lA's annual budget is P r| etary activities— and arranges cover for cently formed its own National Security AS 
m and its U S staff the agency's operatives in bona fide U.S. fairs Office and it advises the Intelligence 
Pe^r^WRgP^I^SlfB^ : T ^y^d^7^-m?432FRR5W^b^^6ftR)&fi:t asin 9 i y important fine- 
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ciai matters. It also contributes intelligence 
concerning the traffic of narcotics and pass- 
es_on the findings of the Secret Service. 

Below the level of the United States Intel- 
ligence Board, the government has addi- 
tional intelligence sources and resources: 
The Drug Enforcement Administration, ire 
Bureau of Customs (part of the T reasury). the 
Internal Revenue Service (whose spec's! 
investigations violated the secrecy of tax re- 
turns for political reasons during the Nixcr. 
years), the Treasury s Bureau of Alcohol, to- 
bacco and Firearms, and the State De pay- 
ment's Passport Office, which has monu- 
mental files on American citizens based on 

WASHINGTON POST 
17 May 1975 

Tom Braden X 


passport applications. 

It may seem that the Intelligence Communi- 
ty, and particularly the CIA. is "destabi- 
lized" these days in the midst of all the in- 
vestigations set off by disclosures of domes- 
tic spying and such foreign crimes as the 
Chilean intervention. In fact. CIA Director 
Colby thinks that the efficacy of the agency 
has already been seriously impaired and 
that this poses a danger to national security. 
But the CIA will be — and has been — oniv 
what the rulers of this country want it to be. it 
is a common error to think of either the CIA 
or the whole Intelligence Community as an 
independent and irresponsible body — run- 




ning completely wild on its own. 

Neither the CIA nor any other intelligence 
agency, including the FBI, is finally respon- 
sible for its actions. The CIA’s current illecaf 
foreign and domestic activities are ap- 
proved by the highest officials in our gov- 
ernment — by Kissinger and Ford. So~ v.g 
shall have a police state only when these 
individuals — cr their successors — order a 
Until we make sure that such orders cay 
never be given, and until we permanent^ 
dismantle the means by which such orde*s 
could be carried out. we cannot say we area 
wholly free nation. CH— h 



In a hideaway office where his visi- 
tors can’t be noted by the curious, 
)5en. Frank Church (D-Ida.) is hard at 
work investigating his country’s in- 
telligence services. It’s not the mis- 
takes of the. past that most concern 
jthis -normally lighthearted and friend- 
ly man. It’s concern for the future, 

“A wise preacher once told me to be 
pare fin now I selected an enemy, 
fonee you begin to spend time think- 
ing about your enemy,’ he told me', 
wou become like him.’ ” 

This, Frank Church thinks, is what 
happened to the CIA. It became so 
pbsessed with the power, the brilli- • 
ance, the deeds and the deceptions 
bf the Russian KGB that it became 
the mirror image of the KGB. If the 
1KGB opposed a military regime, the 
iCIA supported it; if the KGB set up 
p Communist front, the CIA set up its 
opposite; if the KGB supported a can- 
didate, the CIA supported that candi- 
date's opponent. Was the regime or 
jthe front or the candidate worth sup- 
porting? That didn’t matter. Opposing 
the KGB was what mattered. . 

History suggests that there is a lot 
of sense to this analysis, and Frank 
Church is a sensible man. He is quite' 
'sure that his country needs a secret 
intelligence agency; he is fully aware 
of the fact that CIA gets the .blame 
for much that CIA has never done or 
jattempted to do; he knows that See- 
jretary of' State Henry Kissinger dis- 
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trusts him and his investigation, and 
he is determined that . there will be 
no security breaches, which might 
give Kissinger just cause to complain. 

He also knows that the Ford admin- 
istration will try to make the Rocke- 
feller commission’s investigation the 
basis for what to do with CLA in the 
future. “The Congress,” he says con- 
fidently, “will wait to hear from us.” 

Sitting in his hideaway office under 
the portrait of predecessor William El 
Borah, Frank Church does not look 
like a man who could be very much 
interested in spies and bagmen, dirty 
tricks and as-*assinati >n plots. “Boy- 
ish” is the aujective most frequently 
used to describe him. But Frank 
Church is old enough to have served 
in intelligence during wartime, and 
he has given much thought to the 
problems secret intelligence attempts 
to solve and to the problems the 
attempt creates. 

Church’s present view is that the 
CIA ought to discontinue covert op- 
erations; that is, the attempt- to influ- 
ence foreign governments by secret 
means. “Eventually,” he muses, “the 
secret operation nearly always be- 
comes public. It is nearly always em- 
/ barrassing. and nearly always seems 
in retrospect to have been a mistake. 
But so long as the machinery to mount 
the operations evists, so long as a 
huge bureaucracy depends upon 
mounting them, so long; as men owe 


Alleged CIA Plots 


self-esteem and promotions to prov- 
ing they can mount them, they will 
go on being mounted.” 

Church knows the counterargument: 
The Russians are doing it Why 
shouldn’t we? 

“After nearly 30 years of buying 
that argument, we now own an or- 
ganization which is feared all over 
the world, feared more perhaps even 
than the KGB. The Russians may not 
care about how the world- regards 
them. But the United States does. The 
reputation of the CIA undermines 
the State Department, undermines the 
U.S. Information Agency, undermines ■ 
the Peace Corps and makes the United 
States suspect wherever it wants to 
be trusted.” 

.. Frank Church seems to have made 
up his mind, and there’s nothing 
wrong with that The hard-liners on 
his committee, Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.), for example, will have a 
chance to argue with him. But 
Church’s view is something new in 
this city, which for a long time has 
gone along with the idea that covert 
operations were essential and that 
the only problem was how to control 
them. Listening to Church is to be 
reminded that the United States got 
along without peacetime covert op- 
erations until after World War II, 
and our reputation, prestige, influ- 
ence and power did not, in retrospect, 
seem to have been diminished thereby. 

© 1975, Lot Anseies Tlrota 


United Prow international the Senate CIA committee look into it tempts, some of them involving di- 

Sen. George McGovern says Cuban in their investigations of .intelligence rect assaults on him, some of them 

Premier Fidel Castro has offered to activities. involving attacks or attempted 

provide "documentation” to prove McGovern was asked whether the assassinations on high-ranking offi- 

that t ho ri A W9C Jnvnlvori in ntrttc fn Cllhiort nf Otfomntc /\n /'*<*«•»•»****• l;Pn ** no* tkn 


provide "documentation” to prove 


that the CIA was involved in plots to subject of attempts on Castro’s life ' cials, such as : * the deputy prime 


assassinate him. : ... came up- during his visit with the minister. Dr. Rodriquez. 

The South Dakota Democrat, whe Cuban leader. “He told me that he was prepared 

visited Cuba last week, said in an* “Yes, it did. He’s convinced that to provide documentation that the 
interview yesterday he did not exam- the CIA was at least indirectly in- CIA had been involved in some of" 
ine the evidence Castro offered. But volved in several attempts on his those attempts, and then he quickly 


minister. Dr. Rodriquez. 

"He told me that he was prepared 


ine the evidence Castro offered. But volved in several attempts on his 
he said he intended to recommend life,” McGovern said. "He says that 


added: ‘Not all of them, but some of 


that the Rockefeller Commission or . there have been about 100 such at- them/” 
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by Andrew St George 

Better and worse than you'd expect 

T have spent seven and a 
half years, perhaps even 
a bit more, under the 


most careful, unblinking, 

SS&SEi-i round-the-clock covert ob- Q f 

nervation of which the Central In- the 

telligence Agency's operational di- en{ 

visions are capable. Now that it is 
apparently, according to C.I.A. Di- arc 

rector William E. Colby, all over — 
my name expunged from the for- j, a( 

eign espionage “watchlist” — I think £> 1 0 

back with something like nostal- jj 0 

gia on quite a few C.I.A. agents 1 ag( 

whom I met and liked during those as 

years. j. 0 . 

In this, I realise, I am somewhat 
unique. “To find myself in your ktc 

files is outrageous,” stormed Con- j nt 

gresswoman Bella Abzug at Mr. CU1 

Colby. Oh, she was angry! When ma 

the word arrived, the official confes- 0 f 

sion that the C.I.A. kept them un- me 

der surveillance, Eartha Kitt and j a 

Jane Fonda were furious. So were 
Dick Gregory and Miriam Makeba 
and Mort Sahl and probably, if we ^ 

could find him to ask, Abbie Hoff- » ‘ 

man. The indignation overloaded . 

the circuits coast to coast, even be- ’ n ., 

fore we learned that in New York , 

and San Francisco (and, it. seems, Ic 

Vegas, Miami and L.A.) the C.I.A. ^ 

ran what Jack Anderson (being s V 

outraged) calls “love traps” — assig- sk * 

nation apartments where diplomats, m 

media influential and other upper- a ’ n 

creatives were filmed by agents 
through concealed peepholes in the 01 

nude embrace of what the report 
describes as “both male and female 5* 

prostitutes." ‘ a 

But my own experience, I hope, 
has been more edifying, especially ^ 

when I reconsider some of the sm 

events. I remember arriving late at at 

Dulles Airport from Atlanta in Au- j 

gust, 19G9, arriving unannounced, ^ Qr 

unreserved, finally finding room at mu 

the downtown Harrington Hotel, mu 

where only the lobby pinballs stay ..p 

open after midnight. I remember no j 

plunging carelessly , through the b af 

double glass doors of the hotel to pj 

look for a nearby all-night diner 
known for its crisp crab cakes, only ^ 0{ 

to run into three righteous dudes < 

standing silently in Appt<0nJ»ee|uFor Release 


doorway on Tenth Street; I re- 
alized then that this was Washing- 
ton, that it was well past midnight, 
and that I was most likely the only 
pedestrian within a mile without a 
knife. One of the dudes moved' out 
lightly to meet me on the sidewalk, 
pulling an unlit cigarette from be- 
hind his ear in the familiar introibo 
of muggings (“Gotta light?"). On 
the instant, I heard a soft chugging 
engine throb on E Street, then saw 
the little olive Corvair nosing 
around the corner of Fifteenth 
Street after me, the Corvair that 
had been. parked across and half a 
block down from the Harrington 
Hotel when I left it four minutes 
ago, now following me as faithfully 
as a pet skunk; beloved straggler, 
how glad I was to see it then ! The 
dude stepped away in a single un- 
broken liquid movement, circling 
into the doorway. I stepped off the 
curb, into the thoroughfare and 


government Ford with the chipped 
New Hampshire license plate — that 
plate had been on many au un- 
marked surveillance car, it looked 
dog-eared— and said: “Sorry to dis- 
turb you, but d’you maybe have a 
pair of jumper cables?" 

He had lowered the window as I 
bent toward his car, but otherwise 
he remained expressionless and al- 
most motionless. For a moment 
there was silence. He had a long, 
clean-shaven, droopy face, wore a 
pale green shirt, synthetic tie — 
civil servant. Eastern U.S. variant, 
grade GS-14, maybe 15, nineteen 
thou a year, not a bad-looking sort 
He said, talking essentially to him- 
self, “Let’s see," and rolled the 
Ford gently up beside my car. 

He had jumper cables and some 
cotton work gloves, and he took off 
his tan overcoat and gave me a 
hand, but in the end it wa3 my elec- 
tric gas pump that had frozen. He 


marched back to the hotel in front gave me a ride toward the city 


of the softly wheezing little govern- 
ment-issue machine like Music Man 
leading his fan club home. 

Yes, there were times like that, 
avuncular encounters with The 
Shadow that one does not find in 


then, a mile or so to the nearest 
Mobil station. I think that last bit — 
the ride — was really against regu- 
lations. 

"What a frozenas3 day,” I said, 
but he only granted. He made no 


John Le Carre’s stories, not even e ^ or ^ to co\er the little Motorola 
in the briefs of the American Civil under the dashboard. 

Liberties Union. There was the arc- or the federal motor-pool sticker on 
tic January morning in 1970 when lt ■ > ' rhen ' ve arrived at the service 
my old MG. parked overnight in the 8tat,on . x . said * “Thank you very 
street outside my motel on the out- mucXL This was truly most kind of 
skirts of Boston, would not start, -’ ou - name * s St. George, An- 


refused even to cough. Five-fifteen 
a.m., nine inches of snow with a 


drew St. George," but, looking at 
the dashboard, he only said, “Yes.” 


fresh frozen top, the engine & hunk 1 saw him again intermittently dur- 
of permafrost: not a sign of life ing the morning, keeping up in that 
anywhere except for the grev two- £ re 3’ sedan, but after lunch he was 
door Ford with the little spike aeri- relieved by a brown Vauxhall with 
al about sixty yards behind me, Massachusetts plates, and I never 
parked patiently on the opposite 5aw him again. 


side of the street, engine humming. 


grew more direct, less con- 


a tall pale man behind the wheel, strained after that. Just before 
smoking a curved pipe, not looking Christmas the same year, tryingta 
at anything in particular, waiting. deposit a groaning hoard of pach- 
My first attempt to thaw the mo- 3 ?es in a locker at Grand Central 
tor splintered my fingernails and and unable to find the right coin, I 
murdered my knuckles. The paiu, as shouted at the husky blond in the 
much as anything, snapped at me: Tyrolean hat who had walked with- 
“Do it.” Just go and do it — why in a few steps of me to make cer- 
not? He’s got his heater going, but tain he had the location of my lock- 
basically you are in this together, or, shouted at him as directly and 
Doesn’t he want to get home when naturally as old acquaintances da 
the regular shift ends? Bet he (he had been behind me for two 
d h es - afternoons that week), “Happen to 
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but his hand went to his topcoat 
](>ockefc, and I dumped my packages 
on the marble floor, stepped over to 
him, took the coin from his fingers, 
said, “Listen, I realiy appreciate 
this,” stuffed the parcels in . the 
locker, and went on, leaving him to 
do the customary call-in on a pay 
phone (when a suspect deposits par- 
cels on his trail, it must be reported 
in and sometimes reinforcements 
arrive to check through the stuff ; it 
could be a “dead drop” concealing 
messages for a foreign power) . 

- All this may sound like bad form 
on my part, a lot of sharpie city 
chutzpah, but basically I had the 
problem plumbed, and they knew 
it: we were in this together, me 
and the C.I.A. ' Perhaps a moment 
should be set aside to take a closer 
look at such a seemingly paradoxi- 
cal situation. 

An American citizen who is “tar- 
geted” for security surveillance be- 
comes the Federal Government's 
second most valuable human asset. 
When Washington puts a man on 
the watchlist, it is prepared • to 
spend more money on keeping up 
with him than on the Vice-Presi- 
dent's salary. In fact, I am under- 
stating the finances here. The Vice- 
President makes $62,500 a year, 
while full-time surveillance of an 
individual “subject” comes closer 
to — these are minimum cost esti- 
mates — a hundred fifty to two bun- 
r|r*££f thousand pc? &nnuin« .Tlis only 
ciner ciliZcu on whom American 
taxpayers lavish comparable ap- 
propriated funds is the President. 

Precise figures are hard to come 
by in these programs, but my own 
experience provides a fair idea of 
what is involved. Twenty-eight 
years ago, when the U.S. intelli- 
gence establishment was still a hu- 
man-sized little shop, I . was sta- 
tioned in Vienna, a twenty-year-old 
investigator assigned to the 430th 
Counter Intelligence Corps Detach- 
ment. I soon came to sense the 
promise and rewards of intelligence 
work, however, for. I found myself 
assigned to Special Operations Di- 
vision, a patrician phalanx within 
ah elite unit, working in a down- 
town office where the sign on the 
door read, with bland hauteur, 
EconomicJResearch Branch. 

One of the things we were sup- 
posed to do behind that sign was 
monitor the phone lines, the civilian 
long-distance circuits, connecting 
the Western world with sonie of the 
neighboring Soviet-occupied cit- 
ies — Prague, Budapest, Bratislava. 
Eisenstadt. There were never more 
than a half-dozen working circuits 
involved, sometimes less. Neverthe- 
less, we discovered that systematic 
eavesdropping on phone circuits 
called for an exasperating amount 
of technical twaddling, mechanical 
maintenance, and above all, a huge 
typing pool: nine full-time secre- 
taries, as I remember it. The con- 
versations they transcribed were al- 
most invariably u ?f^§Po\^f 


and we learned quite soon to be 
glad of this, for when something 
suspicious did turn up in an inter- 
cept, it became a Case involving a 
direct tap on the “subjeet’3” phone 
and some street surveillance. Then 
we had, as John Ehrlichman put it 
years later, a “full plate.” 

To keep watch on a "subject," if 
there were no special complications, 
required the following staff and 
logistics: three street units (radio 
cars with civilian license plates) 
staffed by a minimum of three Spe- 
cial Agents. On a two-shift rotation 
basis (again, the minimum— this i3 
a Mickey Mouse case, remember) 
this means six Special Agents. One 
L.P. (listening post), ' two duty 
staffers, or E.M.S (enlisted men),' 
taking the . two shifts, one tech 
specialist (electrician, lockpick, et 
cetera). One C.P. (command post) 
manned by a senior S/A experi- 
enced in running the show by two- 
way transmitter;' One secretary- 
typist, an E.M. but one. with top 
secret special-intelligence clearance. 
(This job involved the coded card 
indexes.). One liaison personnel, 
E.M. (messenger).- Twelve people, 
full time. 

This modest overview, of course, 
makes no attempt to account for the 
myriad “support personnel" in- 
volved — -motor pool, filing, report- 
writing and analysis, paper process- 
ing, and so forth. And this was only 
a little old-time one-horse opera- 
tion, the sort of. work aging ops do 
nowadays only in the Le Carre 
novels, to show the reader how 
shabby and seamy and superannu- 
ated they are. When, a generation 
later, I suddenly found myself un- 
der. C.I.A. surveillance, it was a 
whole different show, involving 
chemical substances visible only 
through special spotters (applied to 
a “suspect vehicle” they make tail- 
ing through traffic immeasurably 
easier, especially at night) and 
“bumper beepers” which serve the 
same purpose; aerial tracking and 
photography (I’ve been shown a 
C.I.A. aerial shot of myself, a wide- 
angle color print eight by four 
inches, documenting that, along 
with some Cuban accomplices, I had 
committed a state offense, i.e., emp- 
tied an unattached lobster trap off 
Alligator Reef to provide seafood 
for all hands on our boat), and, 
on the whole, a towering technology 
unknown to us in the late Forties. 

Nevertheless, even allowing for 
thirty years of improvement in 
equipment and methods, I am more 
sophisticated in these matters than 
your average citizen, maybe even 
than some congresspersons. Which 
is why I am able to tell you this 
story. 

H ow did I, in the 1960’s, 
no longer a member of 
the “intelligence com- 
munity” but a humble 
reporter and photogra- 
pher for Life, Look and the London 


ject of interest to the C.I.A.? I be- 
lieve I can tell you exactly. They 
discovered me on March 31, 1965, 
on which day Senator James O. 
Eastland, conservative Democrat 
and chairman of the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee, traveled 
hastily and secretly to Florida for 
a sub-rosa session of bis committee. 
The Central Intelligence Agency 
had scored a grand coup. It had ac- 
quired a key defector from Cuba, 
from the innermost cabal of the 
“Castro-Communist conspiracy.” 
This was Dr. Juan Orta Cordoba, 
Fidel’s former chief administrative 
assistant and staff director. At 
one-thirty p.m., Senator Eastland 
opened a hearing so secret that its 
location (a beach-front hotel) was 
kept from the record for “security 
reasons.” 

Meanwhile, on that very March 
31, at my home in Westchester 
County, New York, I made an em- 
barrassing discovery. I took a call 
from my father-in-law on the up- 
stairs phone, asked him to hold for 
a few minutes, and went downstairs 
to raise a point with my wife. An 
argument ensued; I said some un- 
complimentary things about my 
father-in-law. Then I remembered 
he was holding the line upstairs. I 
picked up the downstairs phone, ex- 
pecting to cope with an impatient 
voice, but heard a furiously indig- 
nant one. He had overheard every 
single word we uttered about him. 
How on earth , . . the downstairs, 
phone had been safely nestled in 
its cradle. A nauseous suspicion 
spread inside me as I . made hasty, 
babbled apologies, hung up and un- 
screwed the mouthpiece. The micro- 
phone that dropped out looked like 
the customary phone company giz- 
mo, maybe a little fatter, a little 
more solid? 

: In Miami, meanwhile, the secret 
Internal Security Subcommittee 
session got down to business. Chief 
Subcommittee Counsel Jay Sour- 
wine questioned Dr. Orta: 

Mr. Sourwine: “Do you know of 
any other Americans who helped 
(i.e. the Cuban revolution in its 
early stage] other than Herbert 
Matthews, whom you have just 
mentioned?" 

Mr. Orta: “I knew William Mor- 
gan and many others that were up 
in the mountains.” 

Mr. Sourwine: "Any others?” 

Mr. Orta: “After the fall of Ba- 
tista, when we returned to Cuba, I 
met James Gentry, who had helped 
the cause and the photographer An- 
drew St. George and Frank Fiorini. 
These were the Americans that 
were there that had helped the 
cause.” 

After a great deal of testimony 
about myself and others, Sourwine 
introduced Orta to an article I had 
written for the February 1, 1965, 
issue of Life en Espaiioi. Never 
mind what it wa3 about; it was 
about something the C.I.A. didn’t 
want known. Now it was Sounvine, 
not Orta, who wa3 offering testi- 


; (Bb6oR0Ri7i7d3fi432RO®OH)©3aettdfb5iittee : 
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Mr. Sotmvine: “When a news- 
man prints a stcry like that, wheth- 
er he intends it or not, if he dis- 
cusses the plans of an anti-Com- 
munist group, he is .-. x . 
serving in fact as 
an unofficial . . , ^ 

espionage agent for Castro, isn’t 
he?” " 

.. Mr. Orta: “Yes.” • 

Up north, •'my wife and I had a 
stricken little discussion about the 
mouth less telephone. Is this thing a 
biigl Just another word, that, used 
casually like “syphilis” or “pink 
slip” or “highway smashup” until 
it happens. Then it’s different — it’s 
something viscous, filling one’s 
chest, choking the lungs, racing the 
heart. Why . . . who the bloody hell 
would want to bug us? My troubles 
at the time, such as they were, 
stemmed not from a left-wing rep- 
utation but from gossip that I was 
a hawk, an imperialist, a spear car- 
rier of the American century, a 
friend of the U.S. intelligence es- 
tablishment,, if not indeed its agent ; 
a jealously competitive colleague 
had started a rumor that during 
the years when I was Life maga- 
zine's man in Havana, I was also 
working for the C.I.A. Now thist 

My wife and I decided to call in 
an expert. We called in Denny 
Crook, a sixteen-year-old electronics 
enthusiast, the son of our neighbor 
across the street. After brief con- 
sultation with us, he decided to con- 
duct a field test by unscrewing the 
handsets of the phones in his house 
and comparing mikes. He reported 
•that ours were different, thicker in 
diameter, brown rather than olive 
drab, with some extra chrome 
screwheads and terminals on their 
backsides. Next morning, I took the 
suspicious mike downtown to show 
it to John “Steve” Broady, a pri- 
vate eye, an old friend who was, in 
the early Fifties, briefly notorious 
as Manhattan’s top tapper. 

“Yeah, we sell this one,” Broady 
said jovially. “No, we sell the cheap- 
er model. IVhat it is? You don’t 
know? It's an infinity transmitter. 
Looks like a standard phone com- 
pany carbon button in the phone, 
but works different. These things 
will pick up an entire room, they 
have mini-amplifiers piggybacked 
onto them.” 

“You mean,” I said, “that since 
the day this thing was slipped into 
my phone, the wiretapper on my 
phone line overheard everything in 
the house . . . every smack, every 
kiss, every fart? Everything ?” 

“Oh, they’re very good,” Broady 
said. “They can monitor any given 
room through any other extension 
on the same circuit. Take a janitor 
at General Dynamics. He could slip 
one of these into the boardroom 
handset the night before the new- 
model conference, then take it all 
down on his basement extension, 
have himself a tape Lockheed would 
pay twenty-five thousand for any 
dav. It’s a helluva gadget. Blit I 


available commercially. Right now 
only the spooks have them, and l 
think even there it’s in regulated 
supply.” 

“Then this thing is a government 
bug?” 

“Oh, that," Broady said, “oh, ab- 
solutely. I’d bet on it. Who else? 
I’m sure it’s the government” 

Well, ivas I aiding and abetting 
Castro in Cuba? No. Was I relat- 
ing on his revolution? Yes. But the 
trouble was that once the Eastland 
and Sourvvine Show had done its 
gig, once Orta had said my name, 
the national-security establishment 
was committed, if only to keep its 
hunting permit valid, to keep the 
case against me “active.” And that 
meant, for “subject,” 'wife and kids, 
the most colorful, instructive and 
surprise-filled experiences an Amer- 
ican family on a limited budget can 
hope to have: seven years of round- 
the-clock surveillance. But to this 
day I cannot be certain how much 
of the national-security case against 
me the C.I.A. genuinely believed in 
its cynical gizzard: 

There was what I came to think 
of as the “D watch” — “D” for diur- 
nal, “D” for dull, “D” for depress- 
ing, This is the sort of tailing-about 
done by small teams — two to four — 
of plainclothesmen who dres 3 and 
look mostly like stockroom clerks, 
fin New York they carry well- 
thumbed copies of the N.Y. Daily 
News with such uniform regularity 
that over the years I came to sus- 
pect it was a required item.) Many 
of these honest craftsmen 'are only 
what career case officers condescend- 
ingly call “contract personnel,” but 
many, of them spend decades on 
Company contract, and .they’re pro- 
fessionals. They follow the suspect 
from the moment he leaves his 
dwelling quarters in the morning 
until he returns to sleep at night. 
They attempt no communication or 
intimacy; the point, of their surveil- 
lance is not to spot the highlights or 
key occurrences of one’s day — they 
.are not allowed to tail their quarry 
into- meetings, conferences or other 
internal encounters — but simply to 
map its mundane ebb and flow, to 
chart the habitual- life patterns, 
and; — very importantly — to watch 
for sudden “breaks” or changes in 
them. 

There -was. electronic surveillance, 
useful primarily to provide the sus- 
pect’s advance schedule, where he 
plans to go, what he plans to do, 
and often why. If the men of the 
“D watch” lose their target, they 
can locate him as soon as he calls 
his wife or his office. When the 
suspect takes a trip, surveil- f- 
lance becomes far more thor- l >. 

ough. His hotel rooms 
are searched, bugs are famur 
implanted arid phone Cfy? • >% 

monitors connected in 
his path. *£3*. 

There was “infrastruc-SSS*;, 
tural surveillance” of which 


think it’il be a w iAtspitotfecfe FctteRe WJ-R0P7.7:? 


er” is, the most familiar. 

This means your letters ar- 
rive with a good-size hole be- 
neath the left upper corner of 
the rear flap. Most of the mail"' 
cover dirty work is done with flex- 
ible reading probes which enable 
the agent to read letters without 
wholly opening . them — the fiber- 
optic probe can even project- the 
text from inside the envelope onto 
a screen — but it does involve an en- 
try hole, and that’s usually left the 
way it was. There’s also the less 
well-known but systematic check on 
garbage, especially wastepaper ; the 
monitoring of medical visits, hos- 
pital records, other indexes of health 
status; of periodicals subscribed, 
books purchased or borrowed; of 
wages, dividends, bank deposits, 
withdrawals, planned disburse- 
ments, unplanned ones, debts, bank- 
ruptcies, and so forth. All thi3 
ranks much higher than physical 
surveillance in terms of signifi- 
cance. Perhaps this is because, as 
someone observed, accountants sel- 
dom wear trench coats. 

Finally there was the ''mamka” 
system — the name indicating that it 
is a technique shared by Soviet-bloc 
and “free-world” security agencies. 
The only surprise here is that the 
public has never been acquainted 
with it by any of the experts writ- 
ing about this field. So far as I can 
tell, Americans have never heard 
about these sturdy adjuncts of their 
national-security establishment, the 
mamkas. Yet as he passes through 
several years of sejour on the 
watchlist, every serious. suspect ac- 
quires his mamka,. in fact several 
of them in amiable succession. The 
mamka is the suspect’s only direct 
contact with his uneasy govern- 
ment, and he contributes as much to 
his target’s life-style as the other 
watchers combined. For whoever 
has a mamka has a friend. A mamka 
is not a cold-eyed agent peering 
through a metascope; he is someone 
who knows the suspect and strikes 
up friendly relations with him, 
chats with him on the phone a cou- 
ple of times a week, visits him on 
weekends bringing good cheer and 
occasionally presents— a bottle of 
rum, a six-pack of favored cigars; 
when my wife sprained her neck in 
the winter of 1967, our mamka 
showed up with an expensive, elec- 
trically heated throat warmer which 
proved, in fact, greatly therapeutic. 

This mamka, Gordon (not his 
real name), who watched' us from 
mid-1966 through late 1968, was a 
charming, voluble, rascally Carib- 
bean diplomat, long defected from 
his country's foreign service, now 
established as a U.S. citizen and an 
employee of the New York City bu- 
reaucracy. We became warm friends. 
Early in the game he ceased to 
make a secret of the fact that he 
was required to report on us to the 
Company, and conveyed instead the 
suggestion that if it wasn’t he, it 
would be someone infinitely worse, 

for the 
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third time in 1968, I was an usher 
at my mamka’s wedding. He mar- . 
ried, of course, one of those large, 
blond girls from central Ohio who 
arrive in Manhattan in annual mi- 
grations to have “an experience,” 
and she hit it off fine with my wife ; 
there were family dinners at each 
other's houses, weekend invitations 
for the children, and a general air 
of bonhomie unadulterated by the 
lurking fact known to all of us that 
Gordon was an informer. I genuine- 
ly believe he did me no unnecessary 
harm. He did not pursue one of the 
mamka’s less pleasant assignments, 
which is to introduce the suspect to 
the sort of complaisant girls who 
end up with him in nude and La- 
ocoonian positions on official eight- 
by-ten glossies. That was the one 
disagreeable aspect of my relation- 
ship with the mamka who preceded 
Gordon, a heavvset con man from 
the Bronx whom we shall call Jerry, 
who became famous as a stock 
swindler and promoter of salted 
mining properties before he settled 
down, after a federal prison term; 
to become an honest government 
informer. 

Jerry was older than I, a stocky, 
balding man who made his first 
bankroll hustling girl3 for the 
troops in another country. Having 
Jerry for one’s mamka meant meet- 
ing an endless succession of pre- 
ternaturally inviting and sexy girls. 
Jerry was not cast in the mold of 
your friendiy family man; the 
method he preferred for getting to 
know his suspects was getting them 
laid, and while it wasn’t an un- 
friendly approach, the temptation, 
the insistence, and my own sworn 
decision to refuse these acres of in- 
vitingly open beds, began to get un- 
der my skin. One of the unpleasant 
purposes of the mamka system is 
to try to drive a wedge between the 
suspect and his wife on the simple, 
thoroughly sound assumption that 
if a wife can be turned against her 
husband, the inside information 
will begin to flow like water. But 
by and large, Jerry was not the 
worst: after Jerry and Gordon, the 
simpatico rascals, I had a couple of 
mean-mouthed closet sadists for 
mamkas, who took superior atti- 
tudes, expected me to pay for 
drinks, and made any pretense at 
friendship just about impossible. 

Eventually, applying the terms of 
transactional analysis made famous 
by Dr. Eric Berne, it occurred to 
me that being surveilled was a form 
of social intercourse which involved 
not only verbal but many unspoken 
transactions, and that suitable com- 
munication could be maintained’ if 
I analyzed the C.I.A.’s moves cor- 
rectly and responded to them al- 
ways at the proper ego level. For 
instance, I decided to do nothing to 
“evade" street surveillance. I gave 
up trying to beat my tails by walk- 
ing through buildings with several 
exits, or jumping on and off buses, 
or doing any of the other juvenile 
things in spy thrillers. These, it 


seemed to me, constituted a childish 
response to a perfectly adult move 
on the C.I.A.’s part. It occurred 
more than once, even this way, that 
I distracted my tails by seeming to 
board a train or a bus and then fail- 
ing to do so until the very last in- 
stant; in 1970, absorbed in talking 
to my older son and showing him 
something which had to be stuffed 
back in my briefcase, the two of us 
did not board the midday commuter 
train at Dobbs Ferry almost until it 
began to pull out. As we swung 
aboard, we confronted a large, 
plainly dressed, middle-aged man 
rushing toward us, anxious to get 
off the coach in the last instant, and 
we would have collided, if, on seeing 
me get aboard with my son, the fel- 
low had not braked suddenly, stum- 
bling, almost crashing to the floor, 
and then dropping, red faced, into 
the nearest seat.! said, “Sorry, that 
was my fault" to the . man as we 
moved past him to find adjoining 
seats, and my son, who recognized 
what was happening as instantly as 
I did, complained. “Why on earth 
are you apologizing to that spook?” 

“Because, Bandi,” I said, “in a 
way we’re together in this, he and 
I.” 

Whenever the C.I.A. made what 
struck me as a childish move, I re- 
sponded on the same level. I knew 
that when I registered at a hotel, 
the surveillance team watching me 
rented a room, too, preferably one 
adjoining mine or situated in a 
strategic vantage position across 
the courtyard, which gave them a 
window at me. To improve the view, 
the spooks would often turn up sev- 
eral slats of the Venetian blinds in 
my room, either casually stepping 
in to do so or getting the maid or 
the hotel security chap to fix it. 

I found the whole hotel scene ir- 
ritating. Over the years, tens of 
thousands of American citizens have 
been tapped and bugged in expen- 
sive hotel rooms, and the record 
does not offer a single instance of 
the hotel management’s refusing or 
protesting. It was infuriating to 
check into a room on a sweltering, 
sweaty afternoon, lower the blinds 
to change into a sport shirt, go 
downstairs for a cold beer, and then 
return to lie abed nakedly and con- 
tentedly scratching one’s crotch, 
only to discover that in the forty-, 
minute interval spent at the bar, 
someone had opened the three cen- 
tral blades of the blinds. On such 
occasions I would scribble on a 
sheet of stationery in large block 
letters, “CLOSED. GIRL COMING 
UP,” stick it on the outside of the 
blinds with some tape, and close the 
open slat3. I should like to be able 
to say that this sophomoric japery 
ended the nuisance, but it never 
did; with another town, another ho- 
tel, there was always another prob- 
lem with the blinds. 

There was a time, at the outset, 
when I would loudly tell my wife, 
“Jennie, I Want to tell you some- 
thing very important if you give 


your word to keep it a secret" just 
before I sat down to read a book in 
silence. In fact I gradually dropped 
all the little humor bits. I stopped 
saying, “G’bye, bug, be back in an 
hour,” when I left my house. Adult 
to adult — that was how one played 
the successful transactional game. 

Nevertheless,, my success .was 
only partial, for though I was learn- 
ing to cope with the C.I.A., the in- 
stitution itself was fast growing 
nastier. Though the C.I.A. was not 
ever exactly pleasant, its own ways 
tended to become increasingly harsh 
and vicious during the Sixties as it 
expanded and grew . to imperial 
dominance over innumerable small- 
er security and intelligence orga- 
nizations in less Well-endowed re- 
publics, especially in Latin Ameri- 
ca. As the Sixties turned into the 
Seventies, it was an open secret 
that, as Miles Copeland— not a crit- 
ic, but the C.I.A.’s most knowl- 
edgeable defender— bluntly revealed 
in print in early 1974, spies who 
came to irritate the C.I.A. in stub- 
born and unteachable ways could 
expect to be “quietly liquidated— 
and under circumstances so terrify- 
ing as to defy description." 

Around Washington I heard stor- 
ies of chemical lobotomies brought 
on by overdoses of reserpine that 
shot up blood pressure so precipi- 
tously, part of the brain imploded; 
stories of “security suspects” like 
myself, who crumpled into twitch- 
ing, slobbering vegetables after a 
C.I.A. administered OD of this kind 
—administered, I heard, on at least 
one occasion, in vitamin capsules 
nimbly refilled by an Agency opera- 
tive. In the summer of 1971, return- 
ing from an Easter motor trip with 
my sons (the green Chevy and the 
dark blue Ford Galaxie with the 
dog-eared surveillance plates tripped 
right along), my frayed equilibri- 
um broke for the first time. I lunged 
and knocked some B-complex Span- 
sules from the hand of my son who 
was casually popping one in his 
mouth. In a flash I realized that we 
had left the pill bottle unguarded 
at home. 

S rrveiUance itself began to 
saw at my nerves. But I 
didn’t know what to do, 
and, in any event, it mat- 
tered less and less what I 
did as improvements in secret 
police technology — black boxes, 

“bumper beepers" and the like — 
made it more difficult for me to take 
successful initiatives against my 
observers. 

'Watergate was the last straw. I 
wrote a long article for Harper's 
magazine, presenting a pessimistic 
diagnosis on the intelligence estab- 
lishment’s condition. It would be 
unfair to complain that my effort 
went unnoticed. I received a tele- 
graphic . 

subpoena 

from Senator Stuart Symington, chair- 
wan of the subcommittee charged wits 
overseeing the C.I.A. and a longtime dfr 
fender and friend of the Agency. It fait 
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nothing much else did; as the hours wore 
on. I began to wilt and tire under Sy- 
mington’s astonishingly energetic vitu- 
peration. The good grey watchdog de- 
tested my article from start to finish, 
but what had enraged him moat about it 
v.-as the suggestion, toward the end, that 
in his sworn appearances as a Water- 
gate witness the C.I.A.’s former director 
had not told the complete truth about his 
agency’s role in that celebrated break-in. 

Today all this seems sadly comic, but 
American stories seldom have drab end- 
ings, and this is an American story. A 
little after three p.m. on November 16, 
1973, the cathedral-tall double doors of 
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our cavernous hearing room swung open 
— this was, of course, another closed- 
door hearing, with the transcript classi- 
fied “SECRET” — and without a warn- 
ing, there he stood, the director of cen- 
tral .intelligence, William E. Colby. My 
arch foe had left his walled stronghold 
across the river and come to bear wit- 
ness against me in the flesh. A thin, 
neat, controlled man, looking oddly un- 
obtrusive in his circle of uniformed ad- 
jutants and tail, tanned lawyers, he 
stood for a moment on the threshold and 
our eyes met, I couldn’t help staring — 
director, demigod, dark dairnon of 
America’s madness, fateful scourge of a 
myriad Oriental households, torturer, 
teacher who had taught me the meaning 
of my own time in history; confronting 
him face to face made me feel, humili- 
atingly, that it had been almost worth it. 

■ In an instant it was over ; Colby flicked 


his eyes from .my face and his face 
sprang into a smile as Senator Syming- 
. ton advanced toward him with out- 
stretched fingers. My two attorneys and 
I were asked to wait in. an adjoining 
room while Director Colby testified,' un- 
der. oath, that on suspicion of- being a 
“foreign agent” I had been kept under 
“various forms” of surveillance since 
January, 1965. No wonder, the director 
explained. I’d become a critic of the 
Agency; surveillance is ‘‘sometimes not 
an agreeable experience” and it may 
have made me resentful of the Agency’s 
attentions. However, Mr. Colby assured 
the Senators, sweeping all five with a 
smile, a review of my case produced “no 
evidence warranting a continued active 
state.” I. had been found, if not innocent, 
tolerable. From now on. Director Colby 
concluded, I had -not a single thing to be 
afraid of. fit 


the G.I.A, 
Spilled the Beans 


by Philip Agee 


In his own words, an ex-agent tells of the turning point 

form of economic and political orga- 
nization is possible, to be constructed 
slowly and carefully, in which what 
little there is to go around goes 



Editor’s note: Philip Agee is 
forty, a Florida-born graduate of 
Notre Dame, where he was recruited 
by the CJ.A. in 1957. His book. In- 
side the Company: C.I.A. Diary, is 
to be published in America this 
spring. It furnishes names of C.I.A. 
operatives known to Agee in Latin 
America, as well as extensive data 
on top-secret intelligence operations 
there. 

,re you a socialist? A revolu 
tionary? A communist?” 
“Who are. you to decide 
whether the American in- 
telligence service should 
be exposed and weakened ?” 

“How can anyone be certain you 
didn’t really write this . book on 
C.I.A.’s instructions? If you didn’t, 
how is it possible that you’re still 
alive?” 

“What were the key events that 
turned you from C.I.A. loyalty to 
socialist revolution?” 

These are some of the questions 
asked at public meetings at which 
I have spoken since the publication 
of my book in Britain and Canada. 
At times the questions are accom- 
panied by the complaint that I re- 
main, throughout the book, a mys- 
tery in terms of motivation and 
identity. Surprisingly to me, people 
seem more interested in me and my 
political trajectory than in what I 
can say about the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

I have answered affirmatively that 
I aspire to be a communist, and a 
revolutionary. .But I hasten to ease 
some questioners’ instant nausea by 
assuring that I don’t belong to any 
political party nor have I studied 
Marxism in depth. Nor do I believe 
that socialism in the U.S. would re- 
quire copying foreign models except 
to profit from others' experience. 
But I also add that . I accept the 
communists' belief 


around fairly. I don’t believe the 
growing imbalance between rich and 
poor can be reversed by the very 
forces that have produced such in- 
equity. Clearly, alternatives to cap- 
italism need to be considered in light 
of the continuing failure of tradi- 
tional leaders to solve the problems 
that affect us. 

Why the C.I.A. didn’t kill me to 
keep me from writing the book is 
a difficult question to answer. When 
one thinks of the suffering and death 
brought on through C.I.A. opera- 
tions in Vietnam, Indonesia, Iran, 
Greece, Brazil, Uruguay, Chile — one 
could go on and on — one must won- 
der why my life was spared. Com- 
pare it to my exposure of hundreds 
of C.I.A. officers, agents and opera- 
tions, indeed of a fairly complete 
methodology Of secret repression 
executed for the benefit of powerful 
interests. 

I answer that I bluffed, which I 
did, in order to make the Agency 
think that no matter what action 
they took against me the book was 
already written and couldn’t be 
stopped. I say I lived in a secret 
place in Paris, which I did for some 
six months, regularly evading sur- 
veillance teams whose final purpose 
I can only imagine. I also believe 
the Agency would not have jeopar- 
dized its relationship with the Brit- 
ish services by taking direct action 
against me in London. This would 
have required local British approval. 

But these are partial answers. 
Perhaps the Agency simply couldn't 
decide what to do. Anri ho one, after 
reading my book, has seriously 
maintained that I wrote it at Agency 
direction. It’s simply too damaging 


or. if not that then a Cuban agent, or 
at least an unstable, paranoid, al- 
coholic or generally freaked-out per- 
son. 

Why aren't these matters ad- 
dressed in my book? The original 
manuscript was half again as long 
as what was published. To retain a 
maximum of details on C.I.A. op- 
erations, an editorial decision was 
made to cut put much of the local 
color, characterizations of people, 
and my own personal evaluations. 
Defense mechanisms also operated 
during the reconstruction of my 
feelings of some years back. Then, 
to', no really complete picture was 
possible without causing pain to peo- 
ple who affected me profoundly and 
who today would prefer to remain 
private. Personal revelation was 
further limited by my never having 
undergone psychoanalysis or other 
therapies, and by my considerable 
fear of trapping myself in self-jus- 
tification through all-too-ncat ar- 
rangements of events and feelings. 

Nevertheless, questions of moti- 
vation and political change must be 
addressed somehow. I insist the 
journey hasn’t been very far. What 
happened to me politically is, in es- 
sence, that I came to reject. gradu- 
alist reform as the path to a better 
society. This rejection led me to re- 
sign, finally, from the C.I.A. I did 
not, however, espouse any other 
ideology at first. 

I accepted, during my youth and 
early years in the C.I.A., the text- 
book version that the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise was right and 
just. By adjusting here and there 
through antitrust legislation, sub- 
sidies, tax relief, minimum wage 
laws, welfare programs and other 
reforms, the political process would 
correct the system's aberrations. 
But seeing the failure of reform in 
Latin America over some years, see- 
ing the failure of the Alliance for 
Progress, seeing, above all, that the 
more successful we were in coun- 
terinsurgency operations, the more 
remote reforms in Latin America 
became, I began to turn off to poli- 
tics in general. 

Reflecting on the violence at home 
against civil-rights workers, on the 


and the Agency can only continue 
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the fantasy that I’m a K.G.B. agent, 
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sassinations, on the escalation of in- 
tervention in Vietnam — all this 
from afar as I worked in C.I.A. op- 
erations in Latin America during 
the Sixties — I came to believe that 
in the U.S., as in Latin America, 
the- situation was indeed getting 
worse rather than better: rich get- 
ting richer, poor poorer, resentment 
and bitterness growing, fear and 
insecurity mounting, cynicism and 
personal gain triumphant. 

I began to comprehend that we 
were not one nation indivisible, but 
many conflicting nations divided ac- 
cording to how much wealth one 
enjoyed or lacked. Liberty and jus- 
tice were available accordingly. Our 
leaders preached the sanctity of the 
rule of law, yet sent forth people 
like me to violate that law. So I quit 
the C.I.A., no longer able to accept 
the rationalization that my coun- 
try’s best interests were being 
served by. the Agency. My plan was 
to remarry and settle permanently 
in Mexico and to forget I ever 
worked for the GXA, But I had to 
bide my true feelings because if the 
C.I.A. perceived me as a threat 
(which I wasn’t then), they could 
have asked the Mexican authorities 
to expel me, deny me authorization 
to work, or worse. 

Then my attitudes began to 
change. Once out of the C.I.A., in 
early 1969, I began to relate dif- 
ferently to people. I stopped trying 
to manipulate non-C.I.A. people, and 
I no longer feared those who criti- 
cized the U.S. government. I no long- 
er felt I had a stake in the acquisi- 
tive aspects of the system. I spent 
hours and days nodding approval to 
Bob Dylan’s music and poetry. 

I began to attach great value to 
the positive side of American life — 
to the peace movement and the 
marches and demonstrations I 
longed to join. I began to feel I 
could make a contribution to the 
campaign against the Vietnam war 
by showing how that war was the 
result of the kind of activities I had 
been engaged in with the C.I.A. in 
Latin America. I felt I could show 
how Vietnams germinate wherever 
the C.LA. is at work, propping up 
minority regimes that serve the in- 
terests of a small percentage of the 
population, those who encourage 
subordination of their national- 
economies to the corporate interests 
of the developed world. 

Perhaps most importantly, I per- 
ceived the peace movement within 
a new framework of respectability. 
It seemed decent, right, proper and 
humane. Somehow the middle-class 
values that had greased my slide 
into the C.I.A. came to be seen as 
chauvinistic and hypocritical. Na- 
tionalism, blind patriotism, and the 
specter of Soviet expansionism I 
came to. perceive as covers for' the 
furtherance of exploitative econom- 
ic relationships with poorer and 
weaker peoples. I wanted to put my 
humanity before my nationality. 

In early 1970. a year after I left 

the C.I.A-, I 


plan was to explain analytically 
C.I.A. operations such as agent and 
technical penetration of left-wing 
political groups, liaison operations 
with local foreign security services, 
political intelligence collection and 
its use in political action operations, 
penetration and manipulation of 
supposedly free trade unions, pro- 
fessional associations, youth and 
student groups, as well as the pub- 
lic information media.' My purpose 
was to expose secret methodology. 


'n June, 1970, I went to 
New York with a couple of 
chapters and an outline. I 
was turned down by Vi- 
SSSSSJgP king, McGraw-Hill, F.an- 
dom House and Grove Press. Each 
editor said I would have to reject the 
analytical approach and give the 
reader a character with whom to , 
identify. This meant elaborating a 
personal narrative. I couldn’t ac-. 
cept such suggestions; I couldn’t 
sensationalize or romanticize C.I.A.' 
operations. I began to worry — that 
the C.I.A. might discover my in- 
tentions, that the C.I.A. might ar- 
range action against me, that I 
.might be subjected to legal action, 
that I might never get the book 
written. As my fears grew so also 
grew the sense of urgency to finish, 
intensified by my inability to find 
adequate research materials in 
Mexico City, where I was living 
this psrlod. 

I enrolled, on the G.I. Bill, at the 
National Autonomous University of 
Mexico in a postgraduate program 
that would prepare me for an even- 
tual teaching career in Latin Amer- 
ican studies. Beading of the pre- 
Columbian. cultures, of conquest 
and colonization, of conversion by 
the sword, enslavement of the In- 
dians and their demographic col- 
lapse, of great ideals betrayed fol- 
lowing the wars of independence, 
; of gradual U.S. domination of Latin 
America in this century, I began to 
note parallels to the contemporary 
C.I.A. and the Vietnam war. By the 
end of 1970, I had changed my plan 
for the book and resolved to reveal 
the true names of C.I.A. officers 
and agents and the organizations 
manipulated by C.I.A. The book 
would be a reconstruction of the 
main political events in countries 
where I had worked, along with 
descriptions of C.I.A. participation 
in those events. These' events would 
then be placed within a larger con- 
text of prevailing social and eco- 
nomic injustices. . -- 

But how could I actually name 
people with whom .1 had worked 
in confidence? Had I. to sense of 
decency or loyalty to o’d comrades- 
in-arms, no matter hovy much I now 
rejected the past? On the other 
hand, if I really wanted to expose 
the C.I.A.’s methodology, so that 
concerned Americans and the vic- 
timized peoples could better strug- 
gle against them, why not also try 
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people and organizations as possi- 
ble? Hov/ could I protect C.I.A. of- 
ficers ora gents when many might 
still be at work promoting or assist- 
ing the political repression that 
was growing in so many places? 
Weren’t these people the really' ag- 
gressive forces victimizing the peo- 
ple who organized to resist oppres- 
sion in the first instance? Was not 
the violence of insurgency in reali- 
ty a counter-violence to the original 
violence of social and economic in- 
justice? 

Yes, a few might suffer if I re- 
vealed their names and some C.I.A. 
officers might not qualify again for 
overseas assignments. But what are 
these personal difficulties in com- 
parison to the many thousands who 
were sacrificing comfort and risk- 
ing their lives every day in the 
struggle against •foreign domina- 
tion and minority privilege? What- 
ever sentiments that remained for 
certain former colleagues now 
paled beside the comprehension that 
the results of their work brought 
ever greater suffering to many 
people. I .decided not one could be 
concealed or protected by applica- 
tion of a double standard. 

By early 1971, I still showed lit- 
tle progress after a year’s work on 
the book. Not only were materials 
lacking in Mexico City, my fear of 
discovery had greatly increased 
after having left behind the chap- 
ters and outline during my unsuc- 
cessful New York trip the year be- 
fore. Nor was I satisfied with my 
bohemian ways. But the most dis- 
tressing condition at thi3 time was 
the terrible feeling of isolation, of 
not being able to discuss what I 
was trying to do, of having to cul- 
tivate a new discipline of research 
and writing — so dreadfully solitary 
at the beginning — with little re- 
lease through discussion with like-' 
minded colleagues. Then a possible 
escape emerged. 

I hrough mutual friends I 
! obtained the financial sup- 
port of left-wing publish- 
er Francois Maspero in 
Paris and was able to go 
to Havana to continue research. I 
also yearned to see Cuba and what 
the Cuban revolution had done fob 
the people. 

Once the trip was firm I read 
every book I could find on the Cu- 
ban revolution. I left Mexico telling 
no one where I was going (friends 
would later turn back my apart- 
ment and divide my furniture and 
effects). During the final minutes 
before arrival in Havana, I feared 
I might have made a horrendous 
error, that I might be marched off 
to a prison on arrival. After all, I 
had been in charge of operations 
against the Cubans in both Ecuador 
and Uruguay, and in both places I 
had been responsible for consider- 
able disruption of Cuban missions, 
for recruitment of Cubans to be- 
tray the revolution, and in part 
for the break in diplomatic rela- 
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tions with Cuba by both Ecuador 
and Uruguay. 

But the Cubans were serious and 
correct. They exerted no pressures 
while assisting considerably my 
efforts to get information from sev- 
eral documentation centers in Ha- 
vana. I saw enough of the Cuban 
revolution to understand its appeal: 
full employment, extension of med- 
ical and other social services, ex- 
pansion of education, progress in 
new housing— great strides in na- 
tional development despite my gov- 
ernment's efforts to strangle the 
revolution through economic block- 
ade. 

I was taken on a three-week trip 
with a driver and official guide, and 
later I managed to borrow a motor- 
cycle for mobility from my house 
at a beach outside Havana (near 
the fishing village where Ernest 
Hemingway used to go). I could go 
anywhere but military bases, which 
were closed to the public anyway. 
Yes, widespread rationing was still 
necessary, long lines existed at food 
stores, restaurants and cinemas, 
and disruption continued from the 
mistaken effort to produce ten mil- 
lion tons of sugar the year before. 
But the people were without doubt 
supportive of the revolution and the 
Cuban leadership. 

During the six months I was in 
Cuba, from May to December, 
197a, I developed even greater curi- 
osity about the peace movement at 
home, the development of the al- 
ternative culture, the alienation of 
increasing numbers of people from 
traditional values. I listened intent- 
ly to Florida radio stations and 
sometimes could receive Miami tele- 
vision. Even the Voice of America 
appealed — not the propaganda but 
the nightly rock program. I was 
able to get such books as The 
Greening of America and The Age 
of Aquarius, also the fascinating 
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and revealing story cf the Ver.ccre- 
mos Brigade, the group of Ameri- 
cans, mostly youths, who traveled 
each year to Cuba to assist at cane 
cutting. But I was affected most by 
Philip Slater's The Pursuit of Lone- 
liness, a book that analyzed the iso- 
lation and selfishness cf the liberal 
tradition. The publication of The 
Pentagon Papers was another tre- 
mendous inspiration. Never had I 
felt so positive and enthusiastic 
about the good things happening in 
America. I had come by now to 
acknowledge socialist revolution as 
the historical process that would 
lead to a higher form of social and 
economic organization. Not only 
had I comprehended what I was 
against, but also what I was for. 

By December, 1971, I had fin- 
ished my work in Havana, and I 
went, to Paris to continue research 
with Mr. Maspero’s support. At 
Christmas I was visited by a former 
colleague sent by the C.I.A., which 
by now knew of my writing proj- 
ect. I bluffed on my progress, hop- 
ing the C.I.A. would believe I’d al- 
ready finished the first draft. But 
six months later, as my advance 
ran out, I fell out with my pub- 
lisher. found lack of confidence on 
another trip to Cuba, discovered 
surveillance in the Paris streets! 
and decided to live in secrecy and 
isolation. All this contributed to my 
gloom and sense of failure. In Oc- 
tober, 1972. I was again rejected 
by an American publisher, this on 
the eve of mv departure for Lon- 
don to continue research at the 
British Museum. The final straw 
was the discovery that a typewriter 
given to me by two young Ameri- 
cans (who had supposedly befriend- 
ed met contained a directional 
transmitter that had allowed my 
secret hiding place to be discovered. 

Within a month after arriving in 
London, however, my depressing 


slide reversed: I received financial 
support and effective editorial guid- 
ance from the Penguin Books com- 
pany. For a year and a half I 
labored on the book. Those years of 
research paid off as I was able to 
write in diary form the detailed 
progression of many different types 
of real C.I.A. operations spanning 
a period of eighteen years. 

When the book went immediately 
to the best-seller lists in England, 
I realized that the years of trouble 
and grief were, worth my' effort. 
The book would be an encourage- 
ment to other current and former 
C.I.A. employees who may see value 
in writing their diaries or other 
exposures. I shall support them in 
every possible way. And assuming 
the book will not be suppressed in 
the U.S. by government action, it 
should contribute to the debate now 
progressring on whether C.I.A. 
should be reformed, or abolished. 

Much remains to be done, how- 
ever, and I consider my book simply 
a first step toward joining those 
thousands of Americans whose 
work I have admired front afar. 
While the radical movement in 
America has lost some of its im- 
pact, valuable work continues. Pro- 
gressive and radical groups in the 
U.S. and abroad are adhering to a 
research and dissemination pro- 
gram, coordinated by the Fifth Es- 
tate in Washington. D.C., to identi- 
fy and expose C.I.A. people and 
operations in as many countries as 
possible. I too will contribute to this 
solidarity campaign. Eventually, 
perhaps, C.I.A. people can be neu- 
tralized faster than Mr. C'olby can 
hire them for mischief abroad. 
And, of equal importance, this peo- 
ple’s campaign can serve to prevent 
any wider application of C.I.A. 
methods within the United States 
as well. +H- 


By George Lardner Jr. j 

Washington Post Staf! Writer 

The Rockefeller commission former high official of the Jus- 
has been informed of FBI tice Department in the Nixon 
files that link the Mafia and administration, 
th^ Central Intelligence Agen- The documents reportedly 
cy in a 1961 scheme to assas- confirmed that the CIA was in 
sinate Cuban Premier Fidel touch with both Sam Gian- 
Gastro, a well-placed source cana, a Chicago rackets figure, 
confirmed yesterday. and John Eoselli, an alleged 

The Justice Department is Mafia figure, about killing 
expected to submit the docu- Castro. 

ments to the commission short- ^he however, was some- 
ly in connection with the pan- w h a t vague, one- official told 
el’s investigation of the CIA s Washington Post, con- 
clandestine domestic opera- cern i n g how far the scheme 
, . , went. . 

■ The New York Times, which There have been i on g-stand- 
first reported the existence of ing allegations that the. CIA 
the file in yesterday’s editions, sponsored repeated attempts 
said the file was brought to on Castro’s life, including one 
the commission’s, attention unsucce ssful effort as far back 


as late 1959 or early I960.' 

Columnist Jack Anderson 
reporrted in a series of col- 
umns in 1971 that the CIA was 
involved in as many as six at- 
tempts to kill Castro, the last 
in the spring of 1963. The as- 
sassination teams, composed 
i of Cuban exiles, were said to 
| have been lined up by Roselli. 

Roselli was said to have 
been recruited to work for the 
CIA by Robert A. Maheu, a 
former FBI agent and later 
manager of. billionaire Howard 
Hughes’ Las Vegas properties. 

According to Anderson’s col- 
umns, Roselli once called on 
Giancana to line up a contact, 
but the Chicago rackets chief 
reportedly took no direct part 
in the assassination scheming. 

Subsequently, the CIA is 
said to have engineered a 
break-in of comedian Dan 
Rowan’s Las Veens hotel 
room as a favor to Giancana. 
The Mafia boss was report- 
edly upset over Rowan’s 
friendship with singer Phyl- 
lis McGuire, whom Gian- 
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Cuban Says Castro * 
A Nixon-Era Target 


LONDON, May 20— An 
attempt was made on the 
life of Cuban leader Fidel 
Castro during the admin- 
istration of v Richard 
Nixon, Cuban Deputy Pre- 
mier Carlos Rafael Rodri- . 
guez said here today. 

Rodriguez was asked 
about press reports of 
CIA activity in Cuba. 

“There have been more . 
than 50 attempts on the 
life of Fidel Castro,” he 
responded. 

Asked if an attempt was 
made during the Nixon 
administration, he said: 
“Yes — less than five years 
ago— during the Nixon ad- 
ministration o'i course but. 
also under Johnson . . .” 

. Rodriguez did not elabo- 
rate. 
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accordance with Esquire’s policy to make public 
such information deems! useful and necessary for a viable 
democratic society,, in accordance with everybody’s 
weakness for a good spy story and tales of derring-do, 
and to counteract the disturbing look at spies presented 
before and after these pages, this file is hereby opened 
and its contents revealed for every person’s eyes only. 
Pursuant to the operative philosophy that there is 
both good and bad in everybody — and that a couple of 
bad apples needn’t spoil the whole barrel— these spies 
are herewith remembered and their fine deeds duly noted. 
For the spooks here are good spooks; their various 
actions in wartime so helped save the face of the free 
world that even the Russians wouldn't say nyet . 


NAME: Serge 
Obolensky 
BORN; 1890, 
Czarskoe Selo, 
Imperial Russia 
PRESENT SITUATION; 
Public relations 
counsel, N.Y.C. 
INTELLIGENCE DATA: 
At age 52, as 
oldest paratrooper 
in U.S. Army, led 
four-man team 
into Sardinia to 
establish' liaison 
between Allied 
agents and 
sympathetic 


1943- Risked cap- 
ture and life in 
narrow escape . 
from enemy forces. 
Awarded Bronze 
Star for success- 
ful mission accom- 
plished. In 194-4-* 
led crack O.S.S. 
unit into France 
in advance of 
Allied invasion. 


Spent one month 
behind German 
'lines. Awarded 
Croix de Guerre 
for successful 
mission accom- 
plished. Shown 
here wearing 
wartime military 
uniform in pres- 
ent Manhattan 
residence. 


Italian person- 
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NAME : Paul Cyr 

NOH DE GUERRE: Paul: ; 

Cartier 

BORN': 1921 

PRESENT SITUATION: . • 
Director of Congres- 
sional Affairs for 
Federal Energy Admin- 
istration. • Lives in - 
Falls Churchy Va.. 
INTELLIGENCE DATA: 

Cyr joined the .O.S.S. 
at age 22 as a para- 
trooper. Dropped into 
France tvrice: first 
in. the Brittany penin- 
sula; ; second north of 
Bordeaux. Awarded Dis- 


tinguished Service 
Cross on. Sept. 22, 

19JLp3 , for extreme hero- 
ism in combat against 
armed enemy. Destroyed 
several enemy trucks 
carrying reinforcement 
troops, knowing such 
action endangered own 
life. Though known to 
Gestapo; Cyr contin- 
ued actions against 
Germans, concentrating 
activity in the Loire 
Inferieure campaign. 
Obtained photostat of 
Wehrmacht fortress 
defenses and insisted 


on carrying document ; 
through German lines. 
Cyr: "After three 
months behind enemy 
lines, I could hardly 
remember my past. I 
mentally transformed 
myself, had .to con- ' 
centrate to remember 
I was a U.S. citizen. .’ 
I never thought I'd 
come out alive.. I 
could say I was 
always scared but 
also conditioned to 
it. It’s. the only 
time I lived with such 
great intensity. ” 


NAME (man on left) : 
John A. Blatnik - 
NOH DE GUERRE: I vane 
BORN : 1911 
PRESENT SITUATION:. 
Retired. Lives in 
Arlington, Va. 
INTELLIGENCE DATA: 
Before joining O.S.S, 
served as Minnesota 
state senator, then 
in Air Force. Fluen- 
cy in Slovene, etc., 
brought him into in- 
telligence. Para- 
chuted into Croatia, 
walked into Slovenia. 


Worked months with •' 
Tito partisans. Estab- 
lished escape routes, 
for 350 downed Ameri- 
can pilots. Awarded 
Bronze Star Medal 
with Oak Leaf Cluster. 

NaME (man on right): 
Eli Popovich ■ 

BORN: 1908 
' PRESENT SITUATION: 
Ironworker, • 

Washington, D . C . 
INTELLIGENCE DATA:' 
Made three jumps into 
Yugoslavia, spent 


nine months behind i- 
enemy lines, 19bk. ! 

Served with. I vane, j 
helping U.S. airmen J 
find passage out. In; 

’ I 4.5 performed intel- ; 
ligence duties in Far 
East. Member of C.I.A 
■until retirement in - j 
1969.. Will s ay no thin 
.aoout .said C.I.a. 
activities. 


NAME: Douglas Bazata 
NOM DE GUERRE: Dennis ; 
Lebeau j 

BORN: 1911 ! 

: PRESENT S ITUATI ON : -j 

Artist. Lives outside j 
Washington, D.C. j 

INTELLIGENCE DATA; j 
Scored highest offices 
rating in history of i 
Fort Benning, higher < 
than HacArthur and • 
Eisenhower. Claims, j 
"I copied, cheated, 
everything. " With 
O.S.S. he parachuted 
behind Belfort Gap 
(Nazi retreat route). 
Purple Heart (four); 
D.S.C.; Croix de 
Guerre. 


NAME: Mike Burke 
NOM DE GUERRE: 

Michel 
30R1J: 1920 
PRESENT SITUATION: 
President, Madison 
Square Garden, N.Y.C. 
INTELLIGENCE DATA: 

A. football star at 
U. of Pennsylvania, 
he met O.S.S. chief 
Dcnovan at a party. 
Spent three months 
training for intelli- 
gence, learned codes, 
ciphers, firearms, 
lock-picking, later 
identifications of 
German units. Dropped 
into France and joined 
the Maquis de Confra- 
court Haute-Saone. • 
Organized, recruited. 


; gathered intelligence. 

Lived off the land. 

| Germans sent personnel 
; to wipe out Maquis; 
Burke was nearly cap- 
tured, got away as 
American Army advanced 
■from the. south. He 
returned to Paris, net 
. Hemingway at the Ritz 
.Bar. Civilian after- 
: math: worked in Holly- 
wood as writer; joined 
Singling circus; 
joined CBS, then ap- 
pointed president of 
New York Yankees. 

Burke: "I’ve now for- 
gotten all the codes; 
the best I could do 
today is blow up a 
bridge . u 
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NEW TIMES 
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By Robert Sam Anson 

There is an almost obscene glee in 
Washington these days; the kind of blood 
lust that sweeps over a bullring the mo- 
ment before the big. black animal, 
wounded and wild-eyed, receives the 
final sword thrust to the brain. You don’t 
want to look, and yet you can't help it. 
Despite, maybe because of. the gore, the 
spectacle that is about to be played out is 
deeply satisfying. After three decades of 
spying, lying, destabilising governments 
and terminating with extreme prejudice. * 
the CIA is about to get it in the neck. 

The disclosures now are coming in 
torrents. CIA opening mail. CIA spying 
on Americans. CIA plotting murder. 
Even the Rockefeller Commission, in its 
rush to absolve the Agency of the worst 
of the charges that have been iaid against 
it. has been obliged to dispatch investi- 
gators to Dallas. Texas, to clear up persis- 
tent questions about the Agency’s pos- 
sible involvement in the Kennedy assass- 
ination. The Church committee's 
investigation of the Agency is still weeks 
away, and yet the rumor mill is already 
grinding. One report has it that Sy Hersh. 
whose disclosures started it all and who 
has been ominously silent the last few 
weeks; is working on a story involving the 
killing of an unnamed American in this 
country by the CIA. Another rumor has it 
that James Angleton. the ousted director 
of domestic, operations for the CIA. is un- 
burdening his soul to Hersh. his former 
tormentor. Unlikely as both stories are, 
they are indicative of the mind set in 



It was Inevitable: 


gentlemen wishing 
to be killers 
gravitated to killers" 


i re 




Washington and Langley. “There’s some- 
thing pathetic about it and disgusting.” 
says an old State Department hand from 
Laos. “All the guys in the Agency are trip- 
ping over one another to be the first to 
fink on a friend. The 


apart. They’re panicked. Everyone wants 
to save his ass.” 

The storm breaking over Langley 
has been years in coming. Even now. with 


the evidence rolling in. the image of the 
CIA as an aggregation of international 
gangsters is a difficult one to accept. 
Gentlemen, as Henry Stimson so memor- 
ably put it. do not open each other’s mail, 
much less slit each other’s throats, and. in 


the public imagination. CIA has always 
seemed a gentlemanly calling; a vocation 
for the thin-lipped and well turned-out. 
the products of good families and the 
right schools, who wished to serve their 
country and fight communism without 
getting their bands dirty. They were 
tweedy, civilized sorts, in the best tra- 
ditions of the “Oh So Social" OSS. these 
agents of the imagination. And certainly, 
there were many who fit that mold. The 
quiet men of Langley’s seventh floor ex- 
ecutive suite— the analysts, the OSS 
veterans who went into business and pub- 
lishing and wrote their memoirs of der- 
ring-do with the French Maquis— they 
were like that. Bui they were never the 
men on whom CIA relied. Those were a 
different sort. “I remember the first time 
I ran into them.” says a former senior of- 
ficial of the New York Police Depart- 
ment. “And 1 remember the jolt I got. I 
expected Yale blue bloods. And you 
know what they were? Animals. Just 
animals.” 

The problem, of course, was the 
nature of the job. The real work of CIA. 
the sleaziness that went with it. was not 
for blue bloods. It was a task for those 
rather less squeamish about the unpleas- 


ant necessities of intelligence work— the 
dope running and blackmailing and”hits" 
of men gone sour.' Thus, from the be- 
ginning. there was always a duality in 
CIA. a cleavage between what it wished 
to seem, even to itself, and what, given 


the nature of the world it worked in. it 
had to be. They were killers, as Harrison 
Salisbury recently put it. but always 
"gentlemen killers.” 

It was inevitable, then, that gentle- 
men wishing to be killers would gravitate 
to killers w ishing to be gentlemen. And in 
their meeting would be (he mos: bizarre 
alliance in the history of the United 
States: the Central Intelligence Agency 
and organized crime. 

From. the. start, it was a naiural af- 
itf 


Miles Copeland, a former agent. General 
William “Wild Bill” Donovan, the 
founder and wartime chief of OSS. de- 
cided it would be useful to have a “corps 
of skilled safecrackers, housebreakers 
, and assassins” on hand “who might be put 
to constructive purposes in wartime.” 
And so. like the connoisseur of fine things 
that he was. General Donovan went out 
•and got the best: the best in this case be- 
ing Mr. Salvatore C. Luciana. more famil- 
iarly known as Charles “Lucky” Luciano, 
the boss of ail bosses, the smartest and 
most ruthless man La Cosa Nostra — the 
Mafia— has ever seen. 

“From the CIA's standpoint, the 
arrangement makes good sense.” explains 
John Marks, a former State Department 
intelligence official and coauthor of The 
CIA and the Cult of Intelligence. “There 
are things which organized crime can do 
which CIA either cannot or chooses not 
to do. They [the Mafia] have intelligence 
contacts all over the world. And their 
dealings are entirely secret. In fact, they 
are about the only people as secret as 
CIA.” 


That secrecy— the vow of 
omerta— still shrouds much of the nature 
and extent of CIA’s dealings with La Cosa 
Nostra. But, incident by incident, the 
truth is slowly dribbling out. When the in- 
cidents are put together they form a mo- 
saic of cooperation in everything from 
smuggling to drug pushing to attempted 
murder. All done in what the Agency 
likes to call “the national interest." 

Thirty years ago. there was no 
quarrel about the national interest: it was 
w inning the .war. There is also little doubt 
that, at the behest of OSS. the Mafia con- 
tributed greatly to the effort. The reason 
was not so much patriotism as self-in- 
terest. In the United States. Luciano, who 
had been convicted in 1936 of forced 
prostitution, was moldering in Danne- 
mora on a 30- to 50-year sentence. Mean- 
while. in Italy and Sicily, the Mafia was 
being brutally uprooted by Mussolini, 
who quite properly regarded its sway over 
the rural countryside as a threat to Fascist 
rule. From his ceh. Luciano let it be 
known that the mob could play a valuable 
role in protecting East Coast U.S. ports 
from Axis saboteurs. In the years that fol- 
lowed. American pons, now under the 
benign protection of the mob. never 
again suffered a 'serious incident of s&bo- 


Luciano ag^in put his talents to 
use when the Allies invaded Sicily in July- 
1943. On Luciano’s instructions, the Ma- 
fia came out of the hills to clear the way 
for the American and British invaders, 
going so far as to organize welcoming de- 
monstrations for the advancing troops. In 
gratitude, the* Allies appointed local 
Mafia chieftains as mayors of a number of 
Sicilian towns. When the invasion spread 
to Italy, and Luciano proved useful again. 

Lilitarv government indi- 


16 
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cated its thanks by appointing one of Lu- 
ciano’s lieutenants as translator/iiaison 
officer in U.S. Army headquarters. The 
translator’s name was Vito Genovese. 

Luciano's own reward did not 
come until six months after the end of the 
war. when, in January 1946, New York 
Governor Thomas ~E. Dewey, the man 
who had seat him to prison, granted him 
executive clemency. Luciano was de- 
ported and. in the succeeding months, so 
were more than 100 of his brethren Mafi- 
osi. Together in Italy, they resurrected 
their international heroin ring. By 1952, 
the number of U.S. addicts had tripled. 

Much of the heroin that came into 
the United States moved through Mar- 
seilles, where, within a few years after the 
war. the CIA was once again calling on 
the Mafia for help. Marseilles was a tra- 
ditional stronghold of the French left 
and. in mid-November 1947, the city’s 
docks were hit by wildcat strikes organ- 
ized by communist-dominated unions. 
The labor unrest quickly spread through- 
out the rest of the country. In response, 
the CIA struck a deal with the large Cor- 
sican Mafia in Marseilles. In return for 
CIA-supplied money and arms, Corsican 
gangs would break the strike. This they 
proceeded to do with bloody efficiency. 
In the ensuing weeks, a number of 
strikers were murdered until, finally, the 
dockers called it quits. 

Trouble flared again in Marseilles 
in 1950. this time over the shipment of 
men and war materia] to Indochina, and 
again the CIA turned to the Mafia. Once 
more, the Mafia's terror squads went into 
operation, supplied, as always, by the 
CIA. Back in Washington, an Agency of- 
ficial wrote out a check to finance the 
operation with a certain sense of satisfac- 
tion. “It was my idea to give S 15.000 to 
Irving Brown" (an AFL official), former 
agency hand and syndicated columnist 
Tom Braden recalled later. “He needed it 
to pay off his strong-arm squads in the 
Mediterranean ports so that American 
supplies could be unloaded against the 
opposition of communist dock workers.” 

Whatever Langley wanted. Lang- 
ley got. even if, in the case of Indochina, 
the ends produced some highly question- 
able means.Throughout the '50s and into 
the ’60s. as the U.S. involvement in Indo- 
china deepened. CIA was increasingly 
hard-pressed to contain the growing com- 
munist insurgency in Southeast Asia. 
With only a handful of U.S. advisers on 
hand, and no combat troops, the CIA had 
to strike alliances where it could. The re- 
sult was an informal tripartite pact be- 
tween the Agency, the "secret armies” 
that fought for it and organized crime. 
What held the unlikely alliance together 
was expediency, money and heroin. 

The ClA’s “secret army” was actu- 
ally a ragtag collection of irregulars— hill 
tribes in Laos and Vietnam and left over 
battalions of Nationalist Chinese in 
Burma and Thailand. As vividly doc- 
umented in Albert 


of Heroin in Southeast Asia, the agency 
provided its “army” with a steady infusion 
of money and arms, and looked the other 
way while commanders put their men to 
work cultivating and gathering opium. In 
Indochina, as one agent noted, opium 
was the coin of the realm. In the agency's 
view, if the job were to be done, there was. 
no choice but to use it. 

By the early ’60s. CIA money was 
indirectly financing a vast opium in- 
dustry. CIA-employed troops grew it. 
harvested it and shipped it out to Vien- 
tiane and Saigon aboard Air America, the 
CIA airline. Dozens if not hundreds of 
CIA operatives were enriched in the pro- 
cess. and few better than Vang Pao, the 
general of the ClAs Armee Clandestine 
that operated in Laos into the ’70s. 

The opium that flowed into Vien- 
tiane and Saigonwas sold to the Corsican 
Mafia. The Corsicans turned the opium 
into heroin, shipped it out to Marseilles 
and other pons and. from there, to its 
final destinations— the streets of the Unit- 
ed States. The Corsicans, allies of the 
Sicilian Mafia that operated in the United 
States, were a powerful factor in Vietna- 
mese politics and. over the years, were 
courted assiduously by French intelli- 
gence and. later, by the CIA. 

Many CIA men worked with the 
Corsican Mafia, but none more closely 
than Lucien Conein. a CIA agent in Sai- 
gon who reportedly had a hand in the 
overthrow and assassination of President 
Ngo Dinh Diem. Conein was unreserved 
in his praise for the Corsicans. “They are 
smarter, tougher and better organized 
than the Sicilians.” Conein told McCoy. 
"They are absolutely ruthless.” The 
Corsicans, in turn, held a high regard for 
CIA-man Conein. When, after years of 
service, Conein finally left Vietnam in 
1970. the Corsicans presented him with a 
heavy gold medallion embossed with the 
Napoleonic eagle and the Corsican crest, 
and engraved with the inscription "Perf 
Tu Amicu. Conein" (For your friendship, 
Conein). 

In 1973. Conein. the CIA man for 
whom the Mafia held so much affection, 
was appointed Chief of Special Opera- 
tions for the newly created Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration, ahe super agency 
that was supposed to clean heroin off 
U.S. streets. 

Conein has many enemies, in and 
out of the Agency, but largely the ani- 
mosity grows out of personal style, not 
Conein’s methods. For. quite clearly, they 
are understood to be the Agency’s 
methods. “Look," says a prominent 
former CIA man who operated in Latin 
America, “the name of this game is get- 
ting intelligence, and you go about get- 
ting it as best you can from whomever 
you can. When the information is good, 
you don’t ask any questions about the 
people who give it to you. You are damn 
glad to get it. Sometimes, getting intelli- 
gence from a source leads to a source do- 


other things for a source. Maybe it’s not 
nice, but that's what happens.” 

It is certainly what happened in 
Cuba. The coming to power of Fidel 
Castro was a disaster not only for United 
States foreign policy but also organized 
crime. According to Frank Fiorini, a PhiJ- 
adelphia-bom agent who worked for both 
Castro and the CIA before gaining un- 
wanted notoriety in 1972 as Frank Sturgis 
(one of the Watergate burglars). the loss of 
the Havana gambling casinos represented 
a drop in revenue of 5 100.000.000 cash a 
year for organized crime. The Castro 
takeover also severely disrupted drug 
traffic into the United States, since Ha- 
vana was the Caribbean anchor for the 
“French Connection." Taken together, 
they provided a powerful incentive for 
wanting Castro dead. Sturgis himself 
claimed in a recent interview to have 
been approached twice shortly after the 
Cuban revolution by organized crime fig- 
ures wishing to enlist him as an assassin. 
On one occasion, according to Sturgis. 
Hyman Levine, a Lansky mobster and ac- 
quaintance of Sturgis, casually remarked 
that it “would be worth a million” to the 
Cosa Nostra to get rid of Castro. Later, 
while Castro was visiting New York. Stur- 
gis says he was again approached, this 
time by an unnamed stranger who identi- 
fied himself as a member of the Havana 
gambling mob. The stranger offered Stur- 
gis 5100.000 to assassinate Castro, with 
whom Sturgis was then on very good 
terms. Sturgis declined, but reported the 
conversation to CIA friends in Havana. 

Coincidentally, the CIA itself had 
been talking of eliminating Castro since 
the closing days of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. and Sturgis’ report may 
have freshened interest in the project. A 
mob hit. rather than an assassination by 
the Agency itself, would provide CIA 
with what was known in the trade as 
“plausible deniability” if. as ultimately 
turned out, the attempt went askew. 

By early 1961, the Agency and or- 
ganized crime were deep into discussions 
on how best to eliminate their common 
foe. Reports vary on how the initial con- 
tacts were made. One version has it that 
Norman Rothman, a syndicate figure in 
both Miami and Havana, was selected as 
the go-between. Rothman, according to 
the New York Daily News, consulted 
leading mafiosi, including Santo Traf- 
ficante. Jr. of Tampa, Sam Mannarino of 
Pittsburgh and John “Don Giovanni" 
Roselli of Las Vegas, about the feasibility 
of the project. Another story, from a 
source close to the FBI. identifies the 
contact man as a Washington attorney, 
himself a former agent, with several im- 
portant mobsters as clients. In still 
another scenario, spun out by Jack An- 
derson. the person who made the neces- 
sary introductions was a former FBI 
agent and private investigator named 
Robert Maheu. who would later go on to 
Hughes’ Nevada 
agree on is that 


m r • tu d r ■ ■ become boss of Howard 
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after protracted discussions Roseiii, the 
suavely vicious.Mafia boss of Las Vegas, 
agreed to recruit a team of hit men for the 

ciA. 

In March 1961. RoselJi fJew to 
Miami to iron out the final details of the 
project in separate meetings, with Traffi- 
cante. whose specialty was drug traffic on 
the East Coast, and the CIA- Though ac- 
counts differ, the Agency apparently 
agreed to supply Roselli with money, 
weapons and transportation for the assas- 
sination attempt. Roselli himself volun- 
teered to accompany one of the missions 
into Cuba. 

For all the elaborate preparations, 
the Roseiii hit men turned out to be the 
gang that couldn't shoot straight. The 
first group of assassins was successfully 
landed on the Cuban coast, and then 
simply disappeared. Another time, the 
landing party was driven off in a running 
gun battle with a Cuban patrol boat. A 
third time a Roseiii operative tried to kill 
Castro’ with a CIA-supplied poison cap- 
sule which had been slipped into the 
Cuban leader’s daily chocolate malted. 
The attempt went awry when the waiter 
bearing Castro the fated malt started 
shaking in terror and aroused Castro's 
suspicions. 

Despite the foul-ups. the Agency 
remembered its friends, even years later. 
In 1969, shortly after Richard Nixon’s in- 
augural. then-pending deportation pro- 
ceedings against Roseiii were dropped 
when government lawyers argued in 
Court that Roselli had performed unspeci- 
fied “valuable services to national secu- 
rity.” Roselli was not the only beneficiary 
of the Agency’s largesse. In 1971. Gabriel 
Manaarino. brother of Sam. was on trial 
in federal court in New York, along with 
a number of other Mafiosi— chief among 
them John Sebastion LaRocca, boss of 
the Pittsburgh family— for charges grow- 
ing out of a union kickback scheme. 
When it came time for the defense to pre- 
sent its case, one of the star witnesses 
turned out to be the local head of the 
CIA. According to a source close to the 
FBI. the FBI men In the courtroom were 
stunned at the agent’s appearance and. 
when court recessed for the day. physi- 
cally hustled him out of the courthouse 
and into a waiting car. The CIA man was 


sped to the airport for a flight to Wash- 
ington and. from there, on to Italy to 
“cool off." as the source puts it. until the 
conclusion of the trial. As it turned out. 
Mannarino and the other Mafiosi were 
acquitted. 

But by far the most bizarre by- 
product of the Cuban caper was the bur- 
glary of comedian Dan Rowan's Las 
Vegas hotel room. It seems that Rowan 
was becoming overly friendly with singer 
Phyllis McGuire, a frequent girlfriend of 
Chicago Mafia Boss Sam “Momo” Gian- 
cana. another of the mafiosi involved in 
the attempted assassination of Castro. 
During a Las Vegas engagement. Rowan 
returned to his hotel room to find two 
burglars rummaging through his things. 
He summoned hotel security men who in 
turn summoned the Las Vegas sheriff. Af- 
ter a few days in jaiL the burglars itA 
formed the FBI that they had been hired 
by a private detective agency in Miami. 
The proprietor of the detective agency, in 
turn, told the FBI that his contract had 
come from the CIA. Eventually, the CIA 
confirmed that it had engineered the 
break-in as a "favor” for Giancana. 

The logical question is how far 
such “favors” go. In the late 1950s. a 
then-young Senate Rackets investigator 
named Robert Kennedy discovered that 
they extended to immunity for certain 
Las Vegas mobsters. Kennedy, according 
to a recent report by two of his former 
aides, didn’t believe it when a Cosa 
Nostra figure told him he had “immunity” 
from the CIA. But Kennedy checked and 
the mobster was right. In New York, ac- 
cording to a high-ranking former police 
official, the favors CIA bestows include 
“protection" for some suspected drug 
couriers. . 

The list goes on. How far it 
stretches, what CIA or individual agents, 
acting on their own, have done with or for 
organized crime, and what chores, in 
turn. La Cosa Nostra has done in the CIA- 
defined national interest, can only be 
guessed at. Interviews with dozens of 
sources, including present and former 
CIA and FBI men. Justice Department of- 
ficials and two former attorneys general 
of the United States, have- uncovered only 
fragments of detail, brief glimpses into 


the shadow world of intelligence and es- 
pionage. Perhaps the most significant rev- 
elation is that those who know the work- 
ings of CIA best are also the most pre- 
pared to believe the worst. 

Copeland, for one. reports that, by 
now. the assertion of partnership with the 
Agency has become “a well-known trick 
of international crooks. They offer their 
respective embassies political, military or 
economic information, some of it very 
good.” Copeland writes, “and when they 
are caught at their crimes— smuggling 
gold, trafficking in drugs, fighting as mer- 
cenaries or whatever — they ‘confess’ that 
their illicit behavior was only cover for in- 
telligence activity, and therefore was pa- 
triotically motivated.” Indeed, it has got- 
ten to the point where, in the words of 
one federal source. “LCN [La Cosa 
Nostra] people themselves are accusing 
CIA of ‘dumping guys"*— murdering- 
other mobsters. 

Throughout it all. there is the con- 
stant assertion. by both friends and ene- 
mies of the Agency, that, even it the 
worst is true, the fault lies not with CIA. 
but in the nature of the beast. “To under- 
stand how it works.” explains^ Fletcher 
Prouty, a retired Air Force colonel who 
served as liaison officer between the Pen- 
tagon and CIA. “you have to think of CIA 
and organized crime as two huge concen- 
tric circles spread ail over the world. 
Inevitably, in some places, the circles 
overlap." Only the most rabid of CIA’s 
critics accuse, the Agency of profiting 
from crime, and, in many ways, that is the 
saddest aspect of alL As a former FBI 
agent with long experience in organized 
crime work puts it: "The CIA does what, 
they do out of love of country, not to put 
dollars in their pockets.” 

In a New York bar a few weeks 
ago. a former intelligence man, slightly in 
his cups, was reflecting on what his trade 
had become. “In the old days.” he said 
quietly, “we had a code. There were cer- 
tain things you did, things you had to do. 
But there was a line you didn’t cross. But 
now...” his voice trailed off. Finally, with 
more melancholy than bitterness, he 
shook his head. “It's not CIA that 
changed. It’s the country." @ ... 
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&■’ " .From News Dispatches , 

TlONDON. May 29 — The; 
farmer CIA chief for Latin; 
America said on British tele- j 
vision tonight that the U.S.j 
government warned Cuban 
Prime Minister Fidel Castro, 


i £01968 of a plot 'to kill him. | 
f David Phillips, who an-j 
neunced his retirement lastj 
month to take up public de- 
fense of the agency, seemed 
to ;hint of some CIA role in 
jdots against Castro, how-, 
ever. 

i Interviewed by BBC, Phil- 
lips saidv “In late . une of 19G8, 
Itiearned of a plot' to a.wssi- 
n'atc Castro. It was a particu- 
larly vicious thing . . . made 
to look like it involved the 
U.jS, government. I arranged 


fpr'the Department of State, 
thbough the Swiss embassy, to 
warn Castro ... I’d be sur- 
prised though if Castro knows 
it - was the CIA who helped 
him.” . 

j Another guest on the taped 
spo'.v, Cuban Deputy Prime 
Minister Carlos Rafael Rod- 
riguez, charged that' the CIA 
was involved in 100 attempts 
afeainst Castro over the last' 
If years, by methods “includ- 
ing. bombing, shooting and 
rtf *ision.” 
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By George Lardner Jr. 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Less than four weeks after 
he took over . as Postmaster 
General this year, Benjamin 
Franklin Bailar wrote a letter 
to the Central Intelligence 
Agency emphasizing that it 
was his job to guard the sanc- 
• tity of the U.S. mail. 

1 Accordingly, he demanded 
that CIA Director William E. 
Colby give his personal pledge 
that the CIA would never 
again surreptitiously open the 
letters of American citizens on 
the way to their destinations. 

Colby replied, in a note 
dated March 13 that has yet to 
be made public, that the CIA 
had no intention of reinstitut- 
ing such projects, but congres- 
sional investigators remain 
skeptical. 

According to testimony be- 
fore the House Post Office 
Subcommittee on postal facili- 
ties, the CIA not only illegally 
intercepted and copied first- 
class mail over a 20-year pe- 
riod, but it managed to do so 
without confiding in the Post- 
masters General or the chief 
postal inspectors of the ^Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations. 

s Thousands of letters 
mailed first class between the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union were secretly opened 
by CIA agents stationed at 
■New York’s LaGuardia Air- 
port and later at Kennedy In- 
ternational since the mid- 
1950s. However, Eisenhower’s 
Postmaster General, the late 
Arthur E. Summerfield, was 
apparently told only that the 
CIA was going to conduct a 
“mail cover” operation to rec- 
ord the information on outside 
wrappings and envelopes. Al- 
most all of Summerfield’s suc- 
cessors were told nothing at 
alL 

• Hundreds of other letters 
air-mailed from Communist 
China were intercepted in 
San Francisco by CIA agents 
in 1969-71 in violation of an 
understanding with the U.S. 
Postal Service, which once 
again expressly authorized-, 
only a "mail cover.” The let- 
ters, The Washington Post has 
reported, were surreptitiously 
plucked out of the mail 
stream despite surveillance by 
postal inspectors who were as- 

. signed to work alongside the 
CIA agents to prevent any 
such tampering. 

# The CIA reportedly ob- 
tained access to Cuban mail 
passing through New Orleans 
without any notice to postal 
authorities, who have been 
told only that the Postal Serv- 
ice was “not involved” in this 
operation in any way. Accord- 
ing to one source, it may have 
involved so-called “transit 
mail,” which simply passes 
through the United States on 


its way from one foreign coun- 
try to another. Colby has said 
in congressional testimony 
that “ international mail pass- 1 
ing through a U.S. port was 
opened in August, 1957,” but 
he offered no other details. 

Federal law prohibits the 
opening of first-class mail 
without a search warrant, and I 
Colby himself has publicly ac-j 
knowledged that the CIA’s: 
mail intercepts were “illegal.” 
But the evidence involving the 
20-year Russian mail project— 
which was not halted until 
February, 1973, in the midst of 
the Watergate scandal — sug- 
gests that, until recently at 
least, any CIA undertaking 
carried with it a heady bu- 
reaucratic momentum that 
brooked no questions. 

According to chief U.S. 
postal inspector William J. 
Cotter, the CIA first ex- 
pressed interest in incoming 
and outgoing Soviet mail in 
the closing days of the Tru- 
'man administration and fi- 
nally got approval from Sum- 
merfield, “presumably for 
mail cover,” in 1953 after Ei- 
senhower became President. 

Sometime later, however, 
Cotter told the House post- 
al facilities subcommittee 
headed by Rep. Charles H. ' 
Wilson (D-Calif.), the CIA 
went one step further and se- 
cretly began opening the mail 
with the approval of neither 
the postal authorities, nor the 
courts. 

A retired postal clerk who 
sorted the Russian mail for 
CIA agents at the New York 
; aii-ports for 16 years, Peter F. 
McAuley, testified that he 
never knew for certain they 
were opening letters and 
didn’t suspect it “until very 
late” in his career. He said he 
got the hunch one day when 
he spotted an envelope he 
thought he had seen the cfay 
before and remarked about 
that to the CIA agents he was 
helping. 

“They smiled, the two men 
smiled, and that was the end 
of that,” McAuley told the 
House subcommittee. “Nobody 
told me anything ... I assisted 
them, that’s all.” 

As Cotter has explained it, 
the CIA operatives would ap- 
parently slip selected letters 
into their pockets when no 
one was looking, make copies 
later, and return the originals 
into the mail flow the next 
day. 

If clerk McAuley was kept 
in the dark, so apparently 
were top officials of the Postal 
Inspection Service whose job 
it is to protect the mail and in- 
vestigate all violations of 
postal law. Interviewed re- 
cently by postal authorities, 
the chief postal inspector un- 
der Summerfield. David H. : 
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jhad no idea that the CIA wasi 
I opening letters. . \ 

: With the advent of the Ken- j 
nedy administration in 1961, ! 
then-CIA Director Allen Dul- 
les offered to brief the new! 
Postmaster General J. Ed- 
ward Day, “about something j 
that was very secret.” But Day! 
said he didn’t want to hear a-! 
bout it — whatever it was — so 
that no fingers would be point- 
ed at him in case the secret 
ever leaked. 

In a recent hearing Rep. 
Wilson asked him, “Do you 
wish now that you had taken 
the briefing and learned more 
about it so that if you felt that 
it were illegal, you” could have 
stopped it?” 

Day replied, “No, I don’t, 
because of the very reason I 
state . . . The CIA had its 
own lines of authority, I hadj 
!my lines of authority and I 
l didn’t feel that I needed to get; 
into their affairs and I’m very! 
glad I didn’t.” \ I 

Perhaps because of Day’s at- 
titude, the CIA apparently 
never approached the next 
three Postmasters General, 
John Gronouski, Lawrence F. 
O’Brien and Marvin Watson, 
about the project. 

“I had never heard of the 
CIA operation,” O’Brien told 
the subcommittee this month. 
If the CIA had asked him 
about opening mail, he added,, 
“I would [have] come close to 
throwing them out the win- 
dow.” 

O’Brien also said he had in- 
tensive discussions with his 
chief postal inspector, Henry 
Montague, about mail covers 
and, in the .course of them, 
O’Brien asked “the obvious 
question: ‘Is there any set of 
circumstances in this program 
where the mail is opened?’ j 
And his answer was unequi-l 
vocally no, the mail is sacred: 

Montague, who became 
chief postal inspector in 1961, 

I had been inspector in charge 
1 of the New York City area 
when the- CIA project was 
started in the 1950s. But he, 
too. Cotter has said, appar- 
ently throught they were con- 
ducting only an “exterior 
j type” mail cover that does not 
require court approval 
! As it turned out, Cotter was ! 
the first chief postal inspector 
'who knew what was going on 
and then only because he had 
been a top-ranking CIA agent ; 
in New York when the project | 
was started. He was appointed j 
chief postal inspector in April, j 
1969, the first outsider to get 
the job since the Post Office 
was .set up under Benjamin 
Fra tiklin. 

'the subcommittee has sug- 
gested that Cotter was really 
representing the CIA more 
than the Postal Service in the 
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1 he Ms denied the cnarge_and] 


pointed out that it was he who! 
eventually got the program! 
halted. s | 

After he was named byj 
then-Postmaster General Win-* 
ston M. Blount, Cotter told thef 
subcommittee, he concluded S 
that “the top people in the' or- J 
ganization were not aware” of j 
the mail openings. As a result,] 
he said he began pressing CIA; 
oficals to get top-level ap-* 
proval for the project. Cotters 
said he didn’t tell Blount 
about it directly because he 
still felt constrained by the 
oath of secrecy he had taken 
as a CIA man. 

Finally, in June, 1971, as a 
result of Cotter’s overtures, 
Blount was briefed on the pro- 
ject by then-CIA Director 
Richard Helms, although it re- 
mains unclear just what the 
Postmaster General was told- 
In testimony before the sub-j 
committee, Blount said Helms] 
told him “that tills was an ex- j 
tremely sensitive operation, ! 
one that was important to the 
United States . . .” But when 
asked if Helms told him that 
•the CIA was opening the mail,] 
Blount insisted, “1 don’t recall! 
any such conversation.” ’ ' I 
1 The subcommittee did not' 
ask ' Blount just what he 
thought the CIA was doing. In 
any event, Cotter has testified, 
the Postmaster General called 
him a few days after the 
Heims briefing and told him to 
“carry on” with the project. 

The CIA finally halted it in 
February, 1973, following re: 
newed insistence by Cotter, 
who said he - was still con- 
cerned about it and once again 
told the agency to get the ap- 
proval of “the highest people 
in, government” or drop it. 

The existence of the project, 
however, remained a secret 
until Colby alluded to it in 
congressional testimony in 
January and February, along 
with veiled references to the 
San Francisco and New Orle- 
ans mail openings. 

Bailar, who became Post- 
master General in mid-Febru- 
ary, asked Colby several 
weeks later for “your personal 
assurance that there are no 
more of these types of opera- 
tions presently going on, plan- 
ned, or ever to be under- 
taken.” 

According to informed 
sources, however, Colby’s re- 
ply appears to fall short of the 
“ironclad assurance” that the 
Wilson subcommittee has de- 
manded. 

“You could read some loop- 
holes into it,” one source said 
of the CIA director’s response. 
According to a CIA spokes- 

‘iSft'hn tJ l 1 ?7 agcncy stil! wants to 

■'rtYMYd the right to conduct 
“mail covers.” 
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S ubmarines of U. S. 


issions 


r . ' 1, ,V , By SEYMOUR M. HERSH. - ~ '] 

, -Special to The New York Time* \ J 

• , WASHINGTON, May 24 — For sweeper by a submarine on 
nearly 15 years, the Navy has patrol in the Gulf of Tonkin: 
been using specially equipped during the Vietnam war. - ■ j 
electronic submarines to spy at <iThe damaging of a Holy-! 
times inside the three-mile limit; stone submarine that. surfaced j 
of the Soviet Union and other underneath a Soviet ship ini 


nations. , v : 

The' highly classified mis- 


the midst of a Soviet fleet; 
naval exercise. Despite a search' 


sions, code-named Holystone, ! by the Soviet vessels the .sub- 
have been credited by support-j mar * nc > which suffered damage 
ers with supplying vital in for-] to its conning tower, escaped.- 
mation on the configuration, 1 Question of Control 
capabilities, noise patterns and Furthermore, many former 


mation on the configuration, 1 Question of Control 
capabilities, noise patterns and Furthermore, many former 
missile-firing abilities of the officials say that the Holystone 
Soviet submarine fleet. ' program raises questions about, 

, It is- not known how many the Government’s over-all, intel- 
men and submarines have been ligence reconnaissance pro- 
involved in the underseas spy- grams and their control, which; 
iiig, but at one point in the thus far do not seem to be 
early seventies, at least four a major factor in the Congres- 
such ships were known to be sional select committees’ inves- 


in operation. 

Concern About Detente 
'Critics of the program, who 
include past and present mem- 


tigation of intelligence opera- 
tions. : 

It could .not.be learned how 
often penetration inside the 


hers 'of the National' Security 1 j three-mile bmit was made, nor 
Council,, the State Department, could it be learned whether 
the Navy, and the Central In- .?uch penetration needed special 
telligence Agency, contend that clearance. All the sources 
much of - the inteligence gath- agreed, however, that Holys- 
ered by the submarines can be tone missions had repeatedly 
obtained through other means,; violated the territorial waters 
such as satellites, which are ef the Soviet Union and other 
far less provocative and less’ Rations, 
vulnerable to Soviet ■ intercept j One source said that the sub- 


tion. .... .'j 

The' critics' also question 
whether such intelligence oper- 
ations have any place in the 
current atmosphere of detente 
^between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

Many of the critics acknowl- 
edged that .they had agreed 
to discuss the operation in the 
hope of forcing changes in how 
intelligence was collected and 
utilized by the Government.' 

All the sources agreed that; 
the Soviet Union. was aware | 
of the' Holystone program, al- i 
though perhaps not specifically 
of when and where the boats 

were on patrol. ■ - 

- Adding to the objections to 
the missions raised by the crit- 
ics, according to many former 
high-level' Government officials 
interviewed, has been the num- 
ber of accidents and n'ear- 
misses involving . the subma- 
rine's, such as the 1 following;- 
•JTwo known collisions with 
Soviet submarines. 

"The grounding — and even- 
tual escape — of a Holystone 
submarine within the three- 
mile limit off the east coast 
of the Soviet Union. ; 

<JThe accidental sinking of 
a North VietnamesfiAp#©3V 


marines were able to plug into 
Soviet land communication 
Cables strewn across the ocean 
bottom and thus were able to 
intercept high - level military 
messages and other communi- 
cations considered too impor- 
tant ' to be sent by radio or 
Other less secure means. 

% As outlined by the sources. 
Holystone was authorized In 
■^ie early nineteen-sixties, and 
its reconnaissance operations 
\Vere placed by Secretary of 
defense Robert S. McNamara 
under the direct control of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, the 
four-star admiral who heads 
tj?e Navy. 

* At various times during the 
Vietnam war. officials in Wash- 
ington reportedly delegated re- 
sponsibility for missions to the 
Navy admiral in charge of Pa- 
cific operations. 

' Pueblo Seizure 

- Control over the program was 
apparently tightened after 
North Korea seized the United 
States spy ship Pueblo in 1968, 
sources said, and the schedule 
of Holystone missions now 
have to be approved every 
month by the 40 Committee. 
iLe high-level intelligence re- 
view panel headed by Secretary 
of State Kissinger. 
fNavy sources familiar with 
the program said that Holy- 
sione involved a minimum of 


■submarines' of the Sturgeon, or 
637 Class, and simply added 
more electronic gear and a spe- 
cial unit from the National Se- 
curity Agency to turn the at- 
tack submarine into a recon- 
naissance vessel. 

SThe National Security Agen- 
cy, with headquarters at Fort 
Meade, Md., near Washington, 
serves as the major source for 
intelligence and interception 
communications. It also is in 
efiarge of developing unbreak-' 
able codes for electronic trans- 
nfission and breaking the codes 
of other nations. A highly se- 
cret" N.S.A. unit was aboard 
the Pueblo when it was cap- 
tured. 

.•flnside the Navy, the Hnly- 
t|ne; patrols are considered a 
source of pride; Pentagon offi- 
cials recalled that the Mavy 
guarded clearances for the 
operation 'and that ». official 
knowledge of it outside the 
service was limited to a few 
high-ranking civilians. 

No Sign of Office 
>The program still is under 
the direct control of the naval 
intelligence command and is 
khown as OPPO 099U inside 
the Navy. There is no sign 
ojf; that office in the published 
Pentagon telephone directory, 
nor is its chief operational offi- 
cer, Capt. Jack B. Richard, list- 
en ' 

^The sensitivity of the pro- 
gram is dramatized by the fact 
that the Navy has "set up a 
separate channel for recruiti g 
the seamen for the Holystone 
missions, according to men in- 
volved in the recruiting. . 

^The recruiting, much of which 
is?, reportedly carried out at 
overseas Navy bases, is consid- 
ered so sensitive that the can- 
didates are not permitted to 
know exactly what they are 
beifig asked to do. Special tests 
are administered, including ex- 
tensive psychiatric testing, be- 
fore a seaman is judged quali- 
fied, sources said. 

As of a few years ago, an 
intelligence summary of the 
program was made available 
every Thursday in the Chief 
of Naval Operations’ briefing 
theater on the fourth floor of 
the Pentagon. One participant 
recalled that the Holystone mis- 
sions were discussed after the 
regular intelligence briefing for 
high-ranking admirals and the 
top Navy civilian officials. 

The lights were dimmed and 
slides were utilized to show 
where the missions were, on 
station, the source said. 

Photographs Shown 

The participant recalled see- 
ing close-up photographs of So- 
viet submarines that had been 
taken by a Holystone vessel. 

At that meeting, which took 
place in the early seventies, 
the Navy officially briefed the 
program as if the Soviet Union 
had not detected any of its 
Holystone missions, the source 
said. * , 

In numerous interviews, 
howei er, many Government of- 
ficial ; 'described that belief as 
incoucdivabie, particularly in 
view of the known accidents 
involving Holystone vesseis and 
Soviet submarines. 

One former Goverment of f i- ! 
rial recalled that the Navy once 
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mendation that the Holystone 
operation be publicly disclosed. 
The argument was that the 
Navy had nothing to lose be- 
cause the program was well- 
known to high officials in the 
United States and Soviet Unioni 
and because some Government 
lawyers said that it was at I 
least arguable that the opera- 1 
tion was in accord with inter- 
national law and thus was le- 
gal. 

The Navy declined the sug- 
gestion, the official said, in 
what was interpreted to be 
an admission that not all the 
Holystone operations could 
stand up to public scrutiny.; 

Briefing Recalled 1 

One former Government in-, 
telligence official recalled a 
Hollystone briefing in the mid- 
sixties in which he and others 
were shown photographs of the 
underside of an E-Class Soviet 
submarine that appeared io be 
taken inside Vladivostok har-, 
bor, a main Soviet submarine! 
port. j 

“On that same mission,” the; 
official recalled, “the Hoiy- 
stonel submarine scraped the- 

' bottom of one of the E-Class ! 
submarines and knocked off 
some of. its equipment.” 

He recalled that someone 
asked during the briefing wheth- 
er that had been the only 
such incident, and was told 
“No. It’s happened at least two 
other times.” 

On March 31, 1971, according 
to a copy of a C.I.A. memoran- 
dum made available to The 
New York Times, another 
Holystone collision involving a 
Soviet submarine took place. 

I The. memo, sent on April 
I to Richard C. Helms, then 
the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence, said that “the collision 
is reported to have occurred 
about 17 nautical miles off- 
shore — beyond the 12-mile ter- 
ritorial limit claimed by the 
U.S.S.R. No Soviet reaction has 
been noted.” 

Eighteen months earlier, a 
Holystone submarine was 
beached for about two hours 
off the Soviet coast, a former 
Government aide recalled. The 
incident created concern inside 
the National Security Council, 
the aide said, because of the 
possibility that a major interna- 
tional incident would develop 
if the ship was discovered. 

Another former Government 
official recalled being briefed 
in the late sixties about the 
collision of a Holystone vessel 
with a North Vietnamese 
minesweeper in the Gulf of 
Tonkin. The North Vietnamese 
vessel, which apparently had 
been provided to the Vietna- 
mese by the Soviet Union, sank 
within minutes. 

. In January, 1974, Laurence 
Stern reported in The Washing-, 
ton Post the existence of the j 
underwater intelligence oper-l 
ation and its code name, but; 
details about the missions, in- 
cluding their extent and the 
difficulties they encountered, 
have never been previously dis- 
closed. The dispatch drew no 
official reaction either from the 
Soviet Union or the United 
States. 

■Q/Oofl --source said that’ there 
'warno 'significant modification; 
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of the Holystone operations af-j 
ter the Post article, which an-i 
gered the Pentagon, although' 
the Russians now seem to be 
increasing their counter-detec- 
tion efforts against the recon- 
naissance missions. 

Much of the Soviet effort' 
and similar detection efforts l 
by the. Chinese utilize radar 
in an attempt to track the 
periscopes of the Holystone 
[submarines, the source said. 
On occasion, Holystone subma- 
rines have been subjected to 
• intensive hunts by Soviet de- 
1 stroyers and aircraft, the; 
source added. , I 

The combination of the vari- 
ous misfortunes, the increased 
Soviet and Chinese detection 
efforts, and the apparent unwill- 
ingness of the Navy or the 
40 Committee to monitor the 
operations closely have con- 
vinced many former Govern- 
ment officials that Holystone’s 
risks now outweigh the ac- 
knowledged value of the inteI- ; 
ligence collected. 

“It provided useful stuff all 
right,” one former high-level 
intelligence analyst said, “but 
it was a risky kind of busi- 
ness.” 

A former high-level C.I.A. 
official suggested that Holy- 
stone was symptomatic of many 
of the current Pentagon intel- 
ligence collection -and recon- 
naissance programs. He specifi- 
cally referred to a high-level; 
briefing during which Navy in- 
telligence officials showed 
close up photographs of an 
abandoned Soviet nuclear-pow- ■ 
cFcd vessel, the apparent victim 
of an on-board accident. 

Kissinger Role Seen 

Similarly, a former White 
House official recalled that Mr. 
Kissinger was known to be 
a strong supporter and close 
Observer of the Holystone oper- 
ations. Mr. Kissinger attended 
briefings on the project, the 
former aide said, in the early 
days of the Nixon Administra- 
tion. 

Despite the emphasis on pho- 
tographs, most of those inter- 
viewed agreed that photogra- 
phy was the least significant 
aspect of the Holystone mis- 
sions. 

Far more important, they 
said, was the’ information ob- 
tained through the N.S.A.’s 
electronic means about Soviet 
long and short range submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles. 

Since the' Russians normally 
test-fire many of their sea- 
based missiles inland to avoid 
close United States observa- 
tion, the Holystone missions 
often penetrated close to the 

Soviet shores to observe the 
missile launchings. 

The missions were able to 
get what one official termed 
a “voice autograph’’ of various 
Soviet submarines. These were 
described as detailed tape re- 
cordings of the noises made 
by submarine engines and other 
equipment. 

Such recordings were care- 
fully maintained, the official 


said, and \ Navy; technicians* 
have been able to perfect a 
method for identifying specific 
Soviet submarines, even those 
tracked, at long range under 
the ocean. , ... 

“We can follow boats through 
their life 'cycle,” the expert 
said, meaning that technicians: 
are able to keep track of a 
Soviet submarine from her 
launching until she is decom- 
missioned. 

The Russians are believed 
to be far behind in this kind: 
of underwater intelligence, the 
source said. 

A number of sources de- 
scribed the Holystone informa- 
tion as being important to the 
United States-Soviet Strategic 
Arms Limitations Talks that 
led in 1972 to an interim five- 
year accord. The accord, among 
other things, placed certain lim- 
its on the number of land- 
based and submarine-launched 
offensive ballistic missiles both 
sides could maintain. 

“One of the reasons we can 
have a SALT, agreement is be- 
cause we know what the So- 
viets are doing,” one official 
said, “and Holystone is an im- 
portant part of what we know 
about the Soviet submarine j 
force.” • . : ! 

This official, who was in-f 
volved in some aspects of the 
arms talks, described the sub- 
marine reconnaissance program 
as “the kind • of intelligence 
operation that has a high pay- 
off and whose risks seem to 
be minima!.” 

. But another official, who told 
of other important intelligence 
information that was obtained 
from . Holystone, said that the 

■ project seemed to "very provoc- 
ative” and was inadequately 
supervised. 

In this official’s view, the 
most significant information 
•provided by Holystone was a 
readout of the various comput- 
er calculations and signals 
that the Russians put into ef- 
fect before firing their long 
and short range submarine mis- 
siles. 

The reconnaissance boats 
were also invaluable, he said, 
in following the flight and 
eventual crash of the Soviet 
missiles, providing constant in- 
formation on guidance and 
electronic systems. 

“What bothers me,” the offi- 
cial said, “is the fact that the 
Soviets know we’re there. This 
isn’t like overhead [satellite]' 
intelligence. This is provoca-j 
five.” I 

None of the issues raised : 
by the Holystone program is 
known to have been seriously 
considered by any Congression- 
al committee. 

A member of the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence 
acknowledged this week that! 
the committee had yet to focus 
on such reconnaissance opera- 
tions. : 

“I suppose we’ll hit it at 
some point,” the official said. 
“This committee will look into: 
all allegations.” 


WASHINGTON POST 
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\ By George Lardner Jr. 

I Washinzton Post Staff Writer 

; Postmaster General Benja- 
min F. Bailar has issued or- 
ders prohibiting the Central 
intelligence Agency from ac- 
cess to “any kind of mail in 
the custody of the Postal Serv- 
ice.” . 

Bailar notified CIA Director 
William E. Colby of the re- 
strictions in a March 5 letter 
prompted by the CIA’s disclo- 
sures earlier this year of unau- 
thorised mail-intereepts over a 
20-year period. 

According to congressional 
testimony by postal authori- 
ties and other information 
that has since come to light, 
the CIA obtained approval to 
conduct various “mail covers” 
— which are limited to the rec- 
•ordirig of information on out- 
side \vrappings and envelopes 
— and then surreptitiously be- 
gan opening selected mail 
without the knowledge of 
postal officials. 

Thousands of first-class let- 
ters between the United 
States and the Soviet Union 
and hundreds of incoming air- 
mail letters from China were 
intercepted by CIA agents be- 
fore the CIA finally halted the 
projects in February, 1973. 
The practice, however, re- 
mained a closely held secret 
until Colby alluded to it in 
congressional testimony in 
January and February. 

Bailar, who became Post- 


master General in mid-Feb ru*f 
ary, said in his letter to Colby ! 
that the disclosures had given | 
him “most serioucs concern.” j 
. “Consequently,” Bailar | 
wrote, “I have instructed the| 
Postal Inspection Service to| 
make sure that. Central Intelli-f 
gence Agency . personnel are* 
not permitted to have access 
to any kind of mail in the cus-j 
tody of the Postal Service,! 
whether by way of cooperative! 
mail covers or otherwise.’ | 

Normally, “mail covers” are? 
conducted by postal officials! 
who handle the mail them-f 
selves and then supply, the re-j 
quested information, such ast 
the names and addresses of! 
the senders, to the law en-f 
forcement agencies requesting; 
it. However, CIA agents them-! 
selves were permitted to proe-j 
ess the Soviet and Chinese! 
mail. | 

Bailar’s orders were cvi-f 
dently designed to prevent! 
that from happening again, al-| 
though presumably postal off i- 1 
cials might be willing to con-f 
duct mail covers on behalf off 
the CIA. 

Postal officials released the! 
correspondence, including Col-j 
by’s March 13 reply, without? 
comment. ' . | 

In his reply, Colby said hej 
shared the Postmaster Gener- 
al’s concern over protecting 
the integrity of the mail and 
said the CIA had “no inten- 
tion of reinstituting” its mail- 
opening program. 

, Bailar had asked for Colby’s 
assurance that “no such opera- 
tions are presently active or 
planned, and that in the fu- 
ture the Central Intelligence 
Agericy will refrain from any 
undertaking that might draw 
the integrity of the mails into 
question.” -/ * 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, May 26, 1975 


On the lecture circuit, it appears, de- 
nouncing the Central Intelligence 
Agency is far more profitable than 
defending it. David Phillips made that 
discovery after he resigned as CIA 
chief of operations for Latin America 
so he could speak out publicly in be- 
half of the Agency. When he tried to 
arrange a lecture tour, his agent told 
him he could expect to earn $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year if he defended the 
CIA, between $50,000 and' $100,000 
if he attacked it. 
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^ases, Justice Uept 5ay$ / 

Bu^.Xdminisf ration Stand on Warrantless Searches 
Jy Disputed by Watergate Special Prosecutor Ruth 


v^v^^->:;*;.-^ROnald j.-ostbow . . : u? 

} . . i Times Staff Writer - * . ’ . 1 

' WASHINGTON— The ' Ford Ad- P er >" Ruth said in his brief opposing ' 
ministration has asserted that federal Ehrlichman 's appeal, 
agents have the right to break into a Ehrlichman, G. Gordon Liddy, Ber- 
citizen's home without a warrant to, nard.L. Barker and Eugenio R. Mar- 


WASHIN GTON— The ' Ford Ad- 
ministration has asserted that federal' 
agents have the right to break into a 
citizen's home without a warrant to. 
search for items in foreign espionage - 
or intelligence cases. 

Watergate special prosecutor Hen-; 
ry S. Ruth Jr., splitting with the Jus- 
tice Department on the issue, said in 
a legal brief that such power would 
conflict with 200 years of American 
constitutional history. 

The controversy over the extent of 
the Executive Branch's power in na- 
tional security matters is reminiscent 
of the debate that raged but was 
never settled in the final, tumultuous 
year of the Nixon administration. 

The dispute surfaced in a publicly 
unnoticed, two-page letter that the 
Justice Department filed with the 
U.S. Court of Appeals here in the ap- 
peal of former Nixon aide John.D.. 
Ehrlichman and three others of their 
convictions in the Ellsberg break-in 
case. • '■ ; 

The letter, signed by John C. Keen- ’, 
ey, acting assistant attorney general 
for the department's criminal divi- 
sion, was dated May 9. A legal' 
source, familiar with its contents and 
import, called it to the attention of- 
The Times. ■; ' ;j 

A department spokesman said Sat- 
urday that, the position had been 
cleared by Atty. Gen. Edward H. 
Levi and Solicitor Gen. Robert H. 
Bork, the department's chief advo- 
cate before the Supreme Court, it 
thus represents Administration poli- 
cy. ■ • •. 

" Such searches without a judge's' 
frior approval "must be very careful- 
ly controlled,"- Keeney said. "There 
must be solid reason to believe that 
foreign espionage or intelligence is 
involved." • ; 

Before agents can conduct a war- 
rantless search, the operation must 
be personally authorized by the Pres-" 
idenl or the attorney general, Keen- * 
ev said. ' -. . - 

"The intrusion into any zone of ex- 
pected privacy must be kept to the . 
minimum," he said. : 

At the heart of the dispute is the 
Constitution's' Fourth Amendment, 
which protects citizens from "unreal 
sonable searches and seizures." i 

"The history of. the Fourth Amend-: 
ment and the 200 years of precedent: 
interpreting and shaping the Fourth; 
Amendment do not'east any doubt w 
the principle that a warrant must be 
obtained in all cases for the physical 
search of a citizen's home or office 
and the seizure of his confidential pa- 


tinez were convicted last July of con- 
spiring to violate the civil rights of 
Dr. Lewis J. Fielding, a Beverly Hills 
psychiatrist, in a 1971 search of his 
office for material. on Daniel Ellsberg, 
one of his patients. It was Ellsberg 
who leaked the Pentagon Papers to 
the. press. 

During the Ehrlichman trial last, 
|uiy, U.S. Dist. Judge Gerhard A. Ge-. 
tell, in his instruction to the jury, re- 
. feted the grounds of national seeuri- 
• y as a defense in the search of Field- 
fig's office. 

Concern for preventing leaks of na- 
tonal security material "would not- 
-eve justified a warrantless search of 
t. Fielding's office without his per- 
mission," Gesell said. . •; . -« 

1 '"There is : no "evidence that the 
president authorized such a search,, 
•‘ind as a matter of law neither he nor 
iny official nor any agency such as 
ihe FBI or the CIA had the authority 
lo order it," Gesell said. 

Normally an answer to the defen- 
dants' appeal would be left to the 
Ipecial prosecutor's office . But the. 
Justice Department letter by Keeney-' 
.•was submitted because of Ruth's ar-‘ 
gument that such , searches were "a 
core violation of the Fourth Amend- 
ment — a physical break-in by the; 
government to rummage through an. 
individual's papers and effects." 

Ruth’s position "raises questions 
which, in our view, are not presented 
by this case," Keeney said. 

- The break-in at Fielding's office 
was "plainly unlawful," Keeney said.. 
"The- search was not controlled as we 
''have suggested it must be, there was 
no proper authorization, there was' 
no' delegation to a proper officer and 
there was no sufficient predicate for 
; the choice of the particular premises 
invaded." 

' .- But the Justice Department likened 
a physical search of a citizen's prop-; 
erty without a warrant to wiretap-' 
'ping without a warrant when foreign 
espionage or intelligence was in- 
volved. 

The Supreme Court and Congress 


have not resolved' the question of 1 
.whether the government can wiretap 
without a warrant in cases involving 
foreign espionage or intelligence. 

However, the high court has ruled' 
.that the government cannot place 
wiretaps without court sanction to 
obtain information involving "the 
domestic aspects cf national securi- 
ty.” ■; : 

® . "The department does not be- 
lieve there is a constitutional differ- 
ence between searches conducted by 
wiretapping and those involving phy- 
sical entries into private premises," 
Keeney wrote. 

"It is and has long been the depart- 
ment’s view that warrantless 
searches involving physical entries 
i nto private pr emise s are justi fied un- 
der the proper circumstances when 
related to foreign espionage or intel- 
ligence." 

. Ruth disagreed, asserting that "in- ; 
vasion of a person's home or office to 
seize his papers always has been 
treated as jar more serious than tap- 
ping into the wires of a public utility, 
or other eavesdropping." ' 

The special prosecutor conceded 
that attorneys general in the past 
had permitted "a technical trespass". 
— but only for the purpose of placing 
an electronic bug and not for a physi- 
cal search. • 

It was learned that Solicitor Gener- 
al Bork had conferred with Ruth be- 
fore the special prosecutor had filed 
his brief, seeking to persuade him not 
to press the issue. 

Ruth, in an interview Saturday, re- 
fused to say whether such a discus- 
sion had taken place and would say 
only: "As in the past, I'll say that the 
Justice Department has not inter- 
fered in ou? operations or tried to' 
prevent us from doing anything.” 

In his brief, Ruth cited the words of 
the late Justice Felix Frankfurter in 
a 1949 search-and-seizure case, and 
said they were "as unquestionably 
binding today as then in describing 
what has historically been the cen- 
tral evil against which the FourtB 
Amendment protects." 

Frankfurter had said: "The security 
of one's privacy against arbitrary in- 
trusion by the police— which is at 
the core of the Fourth Amendment 
— is basic to a free society. 

"The knock at the door, whether by' 
day or by night as a prelude to a 
search, without authority of law but 
solely on the authority of the police, 
did not need the commentary of re- 
cent history -to be condemned as in- 
consistent with the conception of hu- 
man rights enshrined in the history 
and the basic constitutional doc- 
uments of English-speaking peoples." 
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>; • By David Atlee ^Phillips 

” n BETHESDA, Md.— ' With all the 
speculation these days about Central 
Intelligence Agency dabblings in 
derring-do, domestic spying, assassina- 
tion, political subversion and God 
Itnows what else, one could easily 
visualize a C.I.A. payroll swollen by a 
zealous, ubiquitous cloak-and-dagger 
corps impervious to good judgment 
and outside influence. 

In fact, the majority of the C.I.A.’s 
employes are assigned to the Wash- 
ington, D. C. area and involved with 
the preparation of intelligence esti- 
mates and reports, scientific and tech- 
nical activities, and administration. 

The problem area has always been 
with the members of the Clandestine 
Service, the covert employes who work 
abroad and who must hide their af fill- . 
ation if they are to function and, in- 
deed, survive in many overseas areas.. 

* Almost inevitably though, public 
qhestions about that shadowy world 
and what it has been up to have been 
raised, multiplied and have festered. 
The result is the review now being 
conducted, essentially of the Clandes-. 
•tine Service, by a Presidential commis- 
sion and two Congressional committees , 
-fan approach that should satisfy even 
our harshest critics. For the record,. 

. thjs -certainly represents no problem 
for., me so long as it, is responsibly- 
handled: 


' Conventional wisdom to the con-, 
trary, the Clandestine-Service is not a 
glamorous, public-service refuge for 
the scions of the East Coast, Ivy 
League Establishment. A composite of 
the average officer shows that he or 
(more frequently now) she is probably 
33 years of age, married and with per- 
haps two children. He holds a graduate 
degree from a state university, speaks 
at least one foreign language and has 
worked in at least two foreign coun : 
tries. Abroad he often performs two 
functions, his cover job and, when 
that work day ends, his clandestine 
work.. He claims no pay for overtime, 
whether working in headquarters or in. 
the field, and contributes 15 per cent 
more time to the job than the ordinary 
9 to 5 worker. Since his salary is about 
$20,000 a year, the Government gets 
an additional $4,500 of uncompensated 
overtime from him annually. In his 
cover role he is always ranked below 
his peers, but he recognizes that he 
must accomplish tasks other Govern- 
ment components should not be asked 
to do. He is an intellectual marine. 

Perhaps soon the C.I.A. can fade 
back into the position of somewhat 
less prominence and interest to the 
news media, with which we have had 
and undoubtedly will continue to have 
. our unique problems. Responsible, fac- 
tual stories we can endure stoically, 
even though we find painfully gratui- 
tous the exposure of active operations 
or agents. Egregious, sensationalist 
nes we can also endure because the 
ridiculous is patently short-lived. The 
type that really bothers us is the 
hybrid (fact-and-fallacy) story that re- 
fuses to die or be straightened out, and 
sinks into the public subconscious as 


durable myth. " ' •' 

An example: The persistence of the 
allegation that the C.I.A. encouraged 
the Chilean plotters who toppled Pres- 
ident Salvador Allende Gossens and 
funded the strikes leading to the coup 
is just plain frustrating, after all . of 
C.I.A. Director William E. Colby’s testi- 
mony on the subject. This myth seems 
to hang on Mr. Colby’s purported use 
of the term “destabilization” in Con- 
gressional hearings to characterize our 
Chilean operations. But, Mr. Colby did 
not use any such word. -I know. I was 
there with him. I also know the other 
allegations are not true because I was 
chief of Latin-American operations at 
the time Dr. Allende was deposed. 

I certainly do not want to leave the 
impression that the Clandestine Serv- 
ice considers itself without error and 
above criticism. We have made our 
quota of mistakes, some of which have 
been headlined for the world. Current 
investigations may assess us culpable 
of others related to loosely-defined 
areas of our basic charter such as co- 
vert action, or borderline cases involv- 
ing domestic operations against for- 
eign targets. Whatever the outcome, 
our hope is that a new consensus will 
emerge on ground rules for the Clan- 
destine Service that will satisfy re- 
sponsible critics and their concerns on 
the one hand and the C.I.A.’s critical 
responsibilities for the national se- 
curity on the other. 


David Atlee Phillips has retired early 
from his position as the C.I.A.’s chief 
of Latin-American operations to organ- 
ize ex-intelligence officers from all 
services to explain intelligence in 
American society. _ 
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If OKing Jr 1111 at <Li 

Americans. in-London Offer 
Tour of ‘Stalely Homes’ \ 


\ By ■ Clay Harris 

Special to The Washington Post 


LONDON, May 20 — 
When Britain’s newest tour 
' of ^‘stately homes” began 
{earlier this week, the house- 
rjiolder at the only stop on 
*the first day’s tour wasn’t 
*at home to his guests. 

11 So- the 60 or so partic- 
ipants stood a curbside vigil 
‘across the street from the 
'Belgravia home of Cord. 
Meyer Jr., chief of the U.S. 
embassy’s political liaison 
■ section and widely reputed 
to tc the Central Iutcili- 
. gence Agency’s station chief 
•in Britain. 

*• ■ If Meyer had answered 
Ihe door, he would have been 
ipresented with a mock his- 
: tori cal plaque like those 
ithat adorn the houses of 
ithe famous. His'was a blue 
frisbee with the lettering: 
.“CIA — 1970-?”-, 

The invitation to “see how 
The underhand live” marked 
the introduction of street 
theater as a tactic rpPfWtP 


, growing campaign against' 
.the presence of CIA agents 
in Britain. 

• A group of Labor mem- 
bers of Parliament is ex- 
pected to call soon for the 
■ expulsion of as many as 50- 
U.S. embassy employees. 
.Names, and in some cases 
seven home addresses, of 
embassy officials reputed to 
be CIA agents have been 
.printed in publications rang- 
..itig from London Times to 
the leftish weekly, Time 
Out. 

The tours have been or- 
ganized by the Concerned • 
Americans Abroad, a grQiip 
of American residents in 
London which was originally 
formed in 1908 to protest 
the Vietnam war. ■ ’ 

The group commissioned 
the Father Xmas Union 
-under the direction of 
American Ed Berman to 
present the ^‘Guided’ Toqr 


Homes.” ‘ - 

Each day this week, Ber- 
man and a supporting cast' 
from a London t h fc a t e r 
group lead 'the curious, to 
the home of an alleged CIA 
operative. The tour is light- 
hearted in tone, intended 
humorously to focus public- 
ity on the embassy person- 
nel claimed to work for the 
CIA. - 

The tour begins in Sloane' 
Square, where on the first 
day two blaek-clad members 
of the company cqnspicu-- 
ously hid behind their cloaks 


as they perched on a nionu-, 
ment to Chelsea’s war dead. 

Berman himself was 
dressed in a Santa Claus 
suit. 

Berman’s jokes, in most 
cases, were more music hall 
than revolutionary, 'and 
much qf his monologue 
kept tip. the pretense of a 
"guided tour.' This was cal-, 
culated, Berman revealed; 
as- the "police began to make' 
their inquiries, since bull- 
horns may be used without 
license if the occasion is 
“commercial.” 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
l6 MAY 1975 


• >: ; T&S 

t y^_ ;<m 


Daly 


William Colby,- chief of the . CIA, ;wiU probably leave his 
postmt the end of the y ear. The CIA -wants to get znore of an 
adrhinistrative-type 'person to straighten out CIA .problems. 
. . . Jane Fonda is reported to be furious about ex-husband 
Roger Vadim’s autobiography “Memoirs of the DeviL” The 
French filmmaker is said to treat Jane about as unkindly as 
the CIA did, • 
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Hoover Is Said to Have Told 
Robert Kennedy of Link 
to 2 Racket Figures 


By NICHOLAS M. HORROCK 

Special to The New York Tlme3 

-WASHINGTON, May 29— 
Robert F. Kennedy knew as 
early as May 1, 1961, that the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
was secretly dealing with the 
Mafia, according to a Federal 
Bureau of Investigation memo- 
randum now in the hands of 
the Rockefeller commission 
and the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence. 

The discovery of this new 
memorandum increases the 
mystery of whether senior 
members of the administration 
of President Kennedy, includ- 
ing his brother the Attorney 
General, ordered or approved 
an alleged C.I.A. plot to kill 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro. 

It is part of a growing pat- 
tern of indications, mentioned 
in press reports over the last 
two weeks, that a plan to as- 
sassinate Mr. Castro was dis- 
cussed at the highest levels of 
the Government in the early 
nineteen sixties and that, with 
or without approval, the intelli- 
gence agency recruited two 
men 1 with organized crime con- 
nections to attempt one such 
operation. 

According to sources famil- 
iar with the investigation. J 
Edgar Hoover, the- director of 
the F.B.I., wrote a detailed se- 
cret memorandum to Robert 
Kennedy in May, 1961, assert- 
ing that during an investigation 
of two racket figures, Sam Gi- 
ancana and John Roselli, agents 
had turned up an apparent 
connection with the C.I.A. 

No Word on Assassination 

The memorandum, one source 
said, went on to note that 
the F.B.I. requested and re- 
ceived a full . C.I.A. briefing 
about the agency’s dealings 
with Mr. Giancana and Mr. 
Roselli. The memorandum, this 
source . . said, never mentioned 
the words “assassination” or 
"eliminate,” a eupheiism for 
assassination often used in spy 
circles. But the source said 
Mr. Hoover characterized the 
reported C.I.A. activities' with 
Mr. Giancana and Mr. Roselli 
as “dirty business.” 

The memorandum is dated 
almost a year before Robert 
Kennedy was given a briefing 
by the intelligence agency on 
•this same subject. 

In that briefing, covered in 
testimony before the Rockefel- 
ler commission and in do- 
cuments, according to reliable 
sources,' the Attorney General' 
appeared to learn of the C.I.A. ’s 
dealings with the Mafia for 
the first time and admonished 
the agency official briAipjpKwje 


that the next time the C.I.A, J y J 

wanted to deal with organized W r T a p 

crime it should come to him j ' \\/ O l W/filli g ST , 
first. ?Y 0.1 I CII 

As a result of this May, 

1962, briefing, the Attorney Ge- . T "S' 'a "m 

neral gave Mr. Hoover further R 

details on the C.I.A. operation I I TvoLf J ^ I 

and Mr. Hoover wrote a me- -L 

morandum that was kept in 

F.B.I. files and was known only R , 

to select members of the top mc 

echelon of bureau for many w«»hinsto 

years. Mark Lane, an indefatiga 

Concern on Blackmail critic of the Warren Comr 

TBat memorandum, authori- *V°*V 

tative sources disclosed last nounced the formation hen 
week, is also in the hands Ciuzens Commission of 

of the rockefeller commission, quiry. an umbrella organ 

which is looking into intel- tion designed to coordin 

ligence operations. It reported- the aetivitities of those \ 

ly contained Mr. Hoover’s con- believe that Lee Harvey 

cem that Mr. Giancana could wald either did not kill Pr 

“blackmail” the Uetidn States dent John F. Kennedy, or ' 

Government. not working alone. 

The Associated Press report- ... 

ed last week what appears to Lane, the director of 

be another piece of this puzzle. newly formed orgamzati 

It' quoted authoritative sources sal u its purpose would be 

who said the Rockefeller com- generate “a nationwide or? 

mission had obtained the mi- king project to urge Congi 

nutes of a meeting on Aug. to investigate the assassi 

10, 1962, attended by Secretary tion of President John F. K 

of Defense Robert S. McNama- nedy and the resultant eo' 

ra, Secretary of State Dean up of the facts by the FBI ; 

Rusk, John A. McCone, then the CIA" 

Director of Central Intelligence, ’ . 

and McGeorge Bundy, President The organization, Lane s; 

Kennedy’s adviser for national would begin legal action for 

security affairs. The meeting, release of evidence still k 

the A.P. report said, included secret by the government 

a “discussion” of killing Mr. said some of the most imi 

Castro. rant evidence relating to K 

One source told the A.P. that rsedy’s murder was never si 

the matter was immediately b y members of the comn 

dismissed, ’ but the wire i service sion headed by late Chief J 

CiU 5'/ e , < t l ;”f > was*” written Lee Earl Warren and chan 

said that a memo was written T , 

two days later by Mr. McNama- b>* President Lyndon John: 

ra directing the C.I.A. to pre- to investigate the assassi 

pare contingency elans for the tion of Kennedy. 

“elimination” of Mr. Castro. The Warren Commiss 

Several highly placed sources was established by Johnsoi 

within the C.I.A. and other in- week after the Nov. 22, 1 

telligence circles of the early assassination and turned in 

nineteen-sixties have said that report a year later. Since th 

after the Bay of Pigs invasion j ts conclusion that Oswald \ 

failed in April, 1961, there was Kennedy’s sole killer and ; 

a major effort to get rid of part of a conspiracy has co 

Mr. Castro. For instance, News- under attack from critics sv 

week magazine reported that Lane 

a source described this as an • . • f 

“effort of the Kennedy Admi- At , press confe ® 

nistration.” Lane took some swipes at i 

, commission headed by V 

Most, intelligence sources of p residem Rockefeller whicl 
the period appear to be anxious investiga ting the CIA, and 
to stress that no plan for either tacked the commission’s ex 
an assassination, kidnapping or n. 

coup d’etat would have been utive dnictor. Da id V. Bel 

brought to an operational level w h° ^ au been an assist, 

without the authority of the counsel for the Warren Co 

Administration, but the public mission. 

-record is by no means clear. Lane exhibited correspoi 

For instance, one source said 

that the top of the May, 1961, 
memorundum disciosed this 
week, a note had been jotted 
in what he said was Robrt 
Kennedy’s handwriting saying, 

“Have this followed up vigor- 
ously,” and that the memoran- 
dum bore the handwritten ini- 1 on whether the committee had 


By Richard M. Cohen ] 

Washington Poat Staff Writer I 

Mark Lane, an indefatigable i ence with the Rockefeller’ 
critic' of the Warren Commis-i commi?sion in which he had! 

sion report, yesterday an-i , , , , 

.*1, ’ .. , . volunteered to appear as a 

nounced the formation here oil 

the Citizens Commission of In- i witness, to discuss the K en- 
quiry. an umbrella organize- ’ n< -'d>' killing and the CIA. He 
tion designed to coordinate! was by Belin to first sub- 

ihe aetivitities of those who. nl ' ta letter and responded by 
believe that Lee Harvey Os-: addressing one to Rockefeller 
wald either did not kill Presi-i himself. 

dent John F. Kennedy, or was: In -announcing the forma- 
not working alone. ition of his commission. Lane 

Lane, the director of the i released the names of its exec- 
newly formed organization.; utive committee. It includes 
said its purpose would be to I Richard Barnet and Marcus 
generate “a nationwide organ- Raskin, both of the Institute 
king project to urge Congress i for Policy Studies here: Mor- 
to investigate the assassina-|ton Halperin. former deputy 
lion of President John F. Ken-i assistant secretary of defense: 
nedy and the resultant cover-: Linus Pauling, a Nobel Prize 
up of the facts by the FBI and laureate in chemistry: John 
the CIA." Marks, co-author of "che CIA 

The organization, Lane said, and _ tnP f t l> ?a?,i lio T? Ce a 

would begin legal action for the ^ er ' ,ar . n p^mmirtee' to 
, T - i , . lawver whose Committee to 

release of evidence still kept , - . . . . 

secret by the government.He Juvcstigate Assassinations v as 

said some of the most impor- ™ ei ?ed ' vltl rvTrfnir 

rant evidence relating to Ken- a:ld °t° r? L *.i ** 

nedy’s murder was never seen 1 p T ‘ , er r c T ° pu , , p “ 
by members of the commis- “IS? a “S“ 

sion headed by late Chief Jus- 7?? nr ;.W""° 

lice Earl Warren and charged l ‘} c s ’ w . \ 

by President Lyndon Johnson 

to investigate the assassina- ^ told officials he did not Kill 
tion of Kennedy. Kennedy. 

The Warren Commission Despite a free-swinging at-, 
was established by Johnson a tack on the Warren Commis-j 
week, after the Nov. 22, 1963 sion and federal police and in- j 
assassination and turned in ics ; telligence agencies. Lane said] 
report a year later. Since then, he himself did not know who. 
its conclusion that Oswald was! - — 1 ° r who else— killed Ken-] 
Kennedy’s sole killer and not nedy. f 

part of a conspiracy has comei Lane’s press conference was. 
under attack from critics such | the latest indication of a re-i 
as Lane, . ivival of interest in the Ken-i 

At his press conference, I nedy assassination, as well asj 
Lane took some swipes at the ; the subsequent killings ofi 
commission headed by Vice 'Robert F. Kennedy and Mar-i 
President Rockefeller which is tin Luther King. Lane, whose . 
investigating the CIA, and at-' one-man lecture tour attacking 
tacked the commission's exec- the Warren Commission criss-- 
utive director. David W. Belin,: crossed the country in the] 
who had been an assistant, early and mid-1960s, said yes- 
counsel for the Warren Com-[terday that lie has recently . 
mission. : completed a national speaking; 

Lane exhibited correspond- tour of 35 colleges. •: 

i 


tials RFK AL The hand- a “ y hj p j^ 1 b ^ en the committee’s 
written note had apparently general response. But the 
been retyped by someone ; in spoke:- man went on to point 
the same period as the memo out -bat the panel felt thati 
was written, the source said, .“the >e leaks are outrageous’ 


! apparently to make the note 
clear to readers. But there' is 
no evidence yet public that 
it was “followed up vigorously” 


or what action was taken, if , and thoroughly 


i“the>e leaks are outrageous 
fan d that the question of whe- 
ther the'-e was a national policy 
[to assassinate foreign leaders, 
-o’ - a plot against Mr. Castro, 
should be investigated carefully 


‘Any partial analysis of 
idence is dangerous and 


d cl!li§’7i^Q d laiIe0o<4 n olj66ooT- 


mittees” investigation will not 
put "reputations in jeopardv 
by a slapdash treatment involv- 
ing a matter of such impor- 
tance to national security,” he 
added. 

Another Capitol Hill source, 
however, said the committee 
had received some material; 
that would be “embarrassing 
to the brothers Kennedy.” 

David W. Belin, counsel for 
the Rockefeller commission 
also declined to comment. • 
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DIE PRESSE 

Vienna, 2 January 1975 

A SECOND WATERGATE ON THE HORIZON 

The agent, the ‘’superman" from the sphere of technified mythology, 
suits modern man's need for security and protection to a T. Yet the secrecy 
that surrounds, or ought to surround, this form of service, the elitist bent 
and often also the social membership of those who are employed in them also 
makes the intelligence services targets of mockery, scorn and scarcely hidden 
hatred . 

Winston Churchill asked a question in connection with a military entanglement 
by his country: “Are all gentlemen of England fox-hunting?” To that question 
there is a more general answer today: They are no longer fox-hunting. They 
have long moved into the innocuous Pentagon offices of M-15. There, their 
language knowledge, international contacts and world experience are still 
of use. 

Even when one has understood that the figure of the intelligence officer 
of necessity hovers between praise and condemnation/ there still accrues 
an exceptional place, in this dialectical process, to the on-going campaign 
against the CIA. Most newspapers published the relevant news items in con- 
junction with the latest on Watergate. For good reason, as it were, a 
number of persons were involved in both affairs. Yet the disadvantage in 
these connections is that the position and problems of U.S. intelligence 
do not come out clearly enough. 

Here one must first emphasize that the CIA by no means represents U.S. 
intelligence as such. The DIA, which handles the intelligence of the branches 
of the armed forces, is the largest organization of this kind. The NSA is 
responsible for the decoding and exploitation of messages from other states 
intercepted by satellites, spy-ships and monitoring stations. The Department 
of State has its own Bureau of Intelligence and Researcn. The Secret Service, 
again, is under the Treasury Department. 

The Vietnam War it was, and the "Pentagon Papers," that put the public search- 
light onto the CIA. The Agency was founded in 19k7 , and it probably is the 
Act of Congress setting it up that is now creating difficulties and discredit 
for it. That Act denies the CIA (and similar restrictions also apply in the 
FRG to the Federal Office for the Protection of the Constitution)any internal 
police authority, and also any "internal security sanctions.” 

Those had been reserved to J. Edgar Hoover, the respected and powerful head of 
the FBI. If the CIA and the FBI had worked closely together, the temptation 
’ to cross the legally established boundaries would probably not have been all 
that great. Hoover, however, holding the CIA methods suspect from the very 
beginning, refused any cooperation, in 1970 at the latest. The two organiza- 
tions were working apart or against each other, as if they had been financed 
by hostile governments. 

The CIA thereby, no doubt, became fallible. The question about motivation is 
something else again. And if now not only the present chief of counter- 
espionage, James Angleton, but three other high officals of the service also, 
resigned, it can indicate only a protest against the kind of attacks and the 
lack of protection the government has granted its officials. Inside the 
organization itself dramatic tensions must have broken out, so that the 
present head of the CIA, Colby, and also Secretary of Defense Schlesinger 
himself have chosen the escape into publicity. The most vehement attack, 
however, as in the case of Watergate, has come from the Eastern Establishment, 
with the NEW YORK, TIMES serving as spear-point. 

Even those who are familiar with the Washington scene have trouble saying 
whether there would not have been different ways and means, whether this 
suicidal catharsis was necessary, or inevitable. Again we have partly long 
known facts that are being put together for review, again we have the same 
researchers that gained their first spurs in the Watergate Case. Sure 
enough, the free press has done its job. , But. there is gloating in it, joy 
over the exposure, even pleasure in the destruction, that does not quite 
ease our mind. 
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VON JANKO MUSULIN 


Dem Sicherheits- und Sohutzbe- 
durfnis des modernen Menschen ist 
der Agent, der ..Superman" aus der 
Sphare der technisierten Mythologie, 
wie auf den Leib geschrieben. Abei 
das Geheimnis, das diese Form der 
Dienstleistung umgibt Oder umgeben 
sollte, das elitare BewuBtsein und 
oft auch die soziale Zugehorigkeit 
der hier Beschaftigten machen die 
Geheimdienste auch zur Zielscheibe 
von Spott, Hohn und kaum verbor- 
'genem HaB. 

Die Frage, die Winston Churchill 
anlaClich einer kriegerischen Ver- 
wicklung seines Landes stellte: Are 
all gentlemen of England foxhunt- : 
ing?, lafit -sich heute allgemeiner be- 
antworten: Sie sind nicht mehr auf 
der Fuchsjagd, sie sind langst in die 
unauffalligen Pentagon-Amisraume 
der M 15 eingezogen, dort sind ihre 
Sprachkenntnisse, ihre intemationa- 
len Verbindungen und ihre Welt- 
erfahrung noch von Nutzen. 

Hat man sich also klargemacht, 
daB die Figur des Geheimdienstlers 
notwendigerweise zwischen Lobpreis 
und Verdammung angesiedelt ist, so 
nimmt in diesem aialektischen Pro- 
1 zeB die gegenwartige Kampagne ge- 
gen die CIA doch eine Sonderstel- 
lung ein. Die meisten Zeitungen 
haben die diesbezuglichen Nachrich- 
ten zusammen mit den letzten 
Neuigkeiten iiber Watergate ver- 
offentlicht. Mit gutem Grand 
schlieBlich sind auch eine Reihe von 
j Personlichkeiten in beide Ange- 
; legenheiten verwickelt. Aber dieses 
| Zusammenhangen hat doch auch 
den Nachteil, daB die Position und 
Problematik des amerikanischen Ge- 
heimdienstes nicht klar genug her- 
vortreten. V 

Dabei mufi zunachst hervorge-. 


hoben werden, ■ daB die „Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency" keines- 
falls den amerikanischen Geheim- 
dienst schlechthin dairstellt. Die 
groBte Organisation dieser Art ist 
die ..Defense Intelligence Agency", 
in der der Nachrichtendienst der 
drei Streitkrafte gipfelt; fiir Ent- 
schlusselung und Auswertung der 
durch Satelliten, Spionageschiffe 
und Abhorstationen aufgefangenen 
Nachrichten anderer Staaten ist die 
. ..National Security Agency" verant- 
wortlich; das AuBenamt verfugt 
uber ein eigenes ..Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research". Im Inland ist 
das ..Federal Bureau of Investiga- > 
tioil" zustandig, der „Secret Service" 
wieder untersteht dem Schatzamt. - 
Es waren der Vietnamkrieg und 
die ..Pentagon-Papiere", die die CIA 
ins Scheinwerferlicht der Offentlich- 
keit gebracht haben. Die Agentur 
wurde 1947 gegriindet, und es ist 
wohl der Gesetzesakt, dem sie ihre 
Existenz verdankt, der sie nun in 
Schwierigkeiten und MtBkredit ge- 
bracht hat. Diese Gesetzesvorlage 
verweigert der CIA (ahnliche Be- 
schrankungen gelten in der Bundes- 
■republik Deutschland fur das Bun- 
desamt fiir Verfassungsschutz) jeg- 
liche Polizeivollmacht im Inland, 
aber auch jegliche ..Internal Securi- 
ty Sanctions". 

. Diese waren J. Edgar Hoover, dem . 
angesehenen und machtigen Leiter 
des FBI, vorbehalten. Hatten CIA 
und FBI eng zusammengearbeitet, 
ware die Versuchung, die im Gesetz 
festgelegten Grenzen zu uberschrei- 
ten, wahrscheinlich nicht allzu groB 
gewesen. Aber Hoover, dem die Me- 
thoden der CIA von Anfang an 
suspekt waren, .hat spatestens 1970 
jede Zusammenarbeit abgelehnt. Die 
beiden Organisationen arbeiteten 


NEW YORK TIMES 
22 May 1975 
C.I.A. Role in Coup Denied ; 
In Letter to Mrs. Allende 

WASHINGTON, May 21 (UPI) 
—The former head of Latin- 
American operations for the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
wrote the widow of President 
Salvador Allende Gossens of 
Chile denying that the C.I.A. 
was in any way responsible for 
the Marxist leader’s overthrow 
and death in 1973. 

David A. Philipps, who re- 
tired from the agency May 9 
after 24 years, wrote Hortensia 
Bussi de Allende the next day: 

“You have been led to be- 
lieve that evidence exists which 
makes the C.I.A. accountable 
for the circumstances which 
brought your husband to his 
untimely end. Because I super- 
vised that component of C.I.A. , 
concerned with Chile and its 
neighbors, the accusation both- 
ers hie personnal. -The claim, I 
assure you, is untrue and the 
evidence tainted.” 

A copy of the letter had been 
obtained by United Press In- 
ternational. A 


WASHINGTON POST 

16 May 1975 


neben- Oder gegerieihander, als w§~ 
ren sie von verfeindeten Regierun- 
gen finanziert. 

DaB die CIA damit fehlbar ge-. 
worden, untersteht keinem ZweifeL 
Etwas anderes ist die Frage nach 
den Motiven. Und wenn nicht nur 
der gegenwartige Leiter der Gegen- 
spionage, James Angleton, sondern 
auch drei weitere hohe Beamte des 
Dienstes ihren Rucktritt eingereicht 
haben, so kann dies nur ein Protest 
gegen die Art der Angriffe und den 
mangelnden Schutz, den die Regie- 
rung ihren Beamten gewahrt hat, 
bedeuten. Auch muB es innerhalb 
der Organisation selbst zu dramati- 
schen Spannungen gekommen sein, 
so daB der gegenwartige Leiter der 
CIA, Colby, aber auch Verteidi- 
gungsminister Schlesinger selbst, 
die Flucht an die Offentlichkeit 
wahlten. Den vehementesten Angriff 
aber haben, wie in Watergate, Krafte 
des ..Eastern Establishment" ge- 
fuhrt, wobei die „New York Times" 
als Speerspitze diente. 

Selbst den mit der Szene in 
Washington Vertrauten fallt es 
schwer, zu sagen, ob es nicht an- 
dere Mittel und Wege gegeben 
hatte, ob diese selbstmorderische 
K-'tharsis notig, ob sie unerlaBlich 
war. Wieder sind es zum Teil seit 
langem bekannie Fakten, die nun 
gebundelt auf den Tisch gelegt 
werden, wieder sind es dieselben 
Rechercheure, die sich im Water- 
gate-Fall erste Sporen verdient 
haben. Die freie Presse hat ihres 
Amtes gewaltet, gewiB. Aber es ist 
eine Schadenfreude dabei, eine Lust 
an der BloBstellung, ja, eine Freude 
am Untergang, die einen nicht recht 
froh werden lafit. 


By George Lardner Jr. 

Wa-aliington Post Staff Writer 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Director William E. Colby 
gave the Senate committee on 
intelligence operations a se- 
cret briefing yesterday on the 
CIA’s clandestine activities 
since its inception in 1947. 

Testifying under oath, Colby 
spent nearly two hours before 
the committee in the window-! 
less, eavesdrop proof chambers- 
of tiie Joint Committee on At- 
omic Energy at the Capitol. 
He decline to comment on 
leaving. 

Chairman Frank Church (D- 
Idaho) said the CIA director 
will be called back next week! 
for questioning on the opera-! 
tions, which included disclo J 
stires concerning alleged assas-j 
sination attempts and 
schemes. . 


yesterday morning with 
Church and Sen. John G. 
Tower (R-Tex.) to propose 
withholding from the full com- 
mittee some details that the 
CIA considers especially sensi- 
tive. 

“We made it plain that all 
the Senators on this commit- 
tee hold equal rank and all 
are entitled to equal informa- 
tion.” Church told reporters. 
He said the 10-member com- 
mittee might be willing not to 
press for certain information 
on a case-by-case basis, but 
ha-, yet to make any such deei- 
s’i >ns. 

Asked what might happen if 
Colby simply refused to share 
some secrets with the full 
committee, Church said he 
hoped “it doesn’t come to 
that.” 

As the committee chairman, 


I been made privy to the opera- 
tions Colby testified about, 
but the senator avoided an an- 
swer when asked if he had 
heard anything that would 
“shock the public.” 

Accompanied by four aides, 
some carrying chart-sized 
cases. the CIA \ director 
brought some' requested docu- 
mentary materials with him 
for the hearing. Church said 
these wilt be turned over to 
the committee stall' today. 

Colby’s testimony was the 
first to be presented to the 
committee under oath. Church 
said it amounted to an 
“overview” of current and 
past covert operations and. left 
no time for questioning. Pub- 
lie hearings in the Senate in- 
vestigation of the CIA and 
other government intelligence 
agencies are not expected to 
July. m 
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Impact of Indo-China's fall is reshaping U.S. 
attitudes. Mideast, Russia, China, Europe all 
will be affected. Mr. Schlesinger came to this 
magazine's conference room to offer an as- 
sessment of what !§es ahead for /^mersca. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, why did we take such tough action in 
dealing with the seizure of the American freighter Mayaguez 
by the Cambodians? 

A American action must be firm when necessary and 
- when important issues of principle are involved. In this case 
we were faced with a crude and illegal act of force. 

American action was necessary not only to protect free- 
dom of the seas and of innocent passage — long-term Ameri- 
can objectives; more importantly, for the United States to 
countenance such an act or to have yielded to an illegal 
employment of force would have encouraged additional acts 
of hijacking or terrorism in the future. 

Q. Aside from the ship incident, is there a danger that the 
U.S. is losing prestige and power in the world as a result of 
our forced retreat from Indo-China? 

A In terms of military balance’ in the world, Indo-China 
has had a relatively limited effect. 

However, I do believe that the stature of the U.S. has been 
diminished, at least temporarily, by what’s happened in 
Southeast Asia. In terms of the way the United States is 
viewed around the world, it has affected what is sometimes 
referred to as the credibility of the United States. An 
historical episode of the Vietnam sort, involving a great 
power like the United States, inevitably raises questions in 
the minds of some that have a detrimental influence on our 
world standing. 

Gt How long will these doubts about U.S. power last? 

A It depends on the actions we take from this point out. It 
depends on how well we live up to other commitments, what 
we do about deployment of our forces overseas, what we do 
about the defense budget— the general cohesion that the 
United States exhibits. These other factors will perhaps be 
more significant than the Vietnam episode itself. 

Q Are Americans losing their will to be world leaders? • 

A The real problem we face is what is happening to the 


moral stamina of the West, and in particular to Western , 
leadership groups. That is not a problem confined to the 
' United States. There is some tendency among our fashion ; 
able classes, first, to raise questions about whether power in 
itself is not immoral and, secondly, whether it is appropriate 
to fight for the values of the West — whether those values are 
even defensible. | 

So I think that our basic problem as a nation is not our 
physical strength or our stance. It is a question of reviving 
the underlying moral stamina and the internal fiber of this 
nation, as well as of other free-world nations. 

Q. How can the U.S. go about increasing its credibility? 

A I think that we should act with sobriety and seriousness 
in the wake of Vietnam. We should demonstrate that the 
United States will continue to act with self-confidence, that it 
will not give way to an extended period of internal and 
destructive debate. Our energies should continue to be 
exerted in the outside world in a productive way from our 
own standpoint and the standpoint of our allies. 

Q. President Ford says the United States should stand by its 
commitments, but Congress says, “No more Vietnams.” Who 
will prevail? 

A The main point is that the United States fares far better 

under situations in which there is an unambiguous assault 

an unprovoked aggression, an attack across a line of demar- 
cation — than it does under conditions such as those which 
existed in Vietnam. 

If the interests of the United States are openly and clearly 
attacked, I think that the response of the American public 
will be to fulfill the obligations into which we have entered 
By contrast, I think the expression “No more Vietnams” 
refers to getting involved in what is perceived to be unclear 
and ambiguous internal turmoil — supposedly a civil war— 
which the Vietnam conflict seemed to be for so many years. 

Q Are the Russians likely to try exploiting the situation 
today in the wake of the collapse in Indo-China? t 

A I think that the Soviets will be concerned that one of ! 
the reactions to events in Southeast Asia will be a weakening ‘ 
of forces in the United States supporting detente. For that 
reason, they will have good reasons not to rock the boat too 
soon. They may feel tempted, but they may decide this is not 
the time to give way to dial temptation. 

One must recognize that the Soviets look primarily at the 
realities of power— what they refer to as the “correlation of 
forces.” They regard detente as a consequence of a shift of ? 
forces to the advantage of the Soviet Union. Their view is 
that the West is making accommodation to the expansion of 
Soviet military power. In the longer run, unless we are 
prepared to maintain a military balance vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union, they will be inclined to take advantage of that shift. 

Q, Returning to Asia: What changes do you see now in our 
defense posture in that region? 

A It depends in part on how the new governments in 
Cambodia and South Vietnam comport themselves. It de- 
pends also on the longer-term reactions of the American 
public, which are too early to assess. 

Generally speaking, I think the United States will be less 
eager to involve itself in confusing domestic political and 
military turmoil on the Asian continent. But in all likelihood 
the U.S. commitments to Northeast Asia, to Korea as well as 
to Japan, will be perceived as something no one should 
challenge. 

Q Does that include Taiwan? 

A As long as we are bound by the treaty, of course, it 
would include Taiwan. % 

Q Is there a danger that North Korea will be tempted to 
start trouble in hopes that Congress would force withdrawal 
of U.S. troops rather than involve them in a war? 

A I think that precipitating a crisis with the United States 
in this particular period would be a very rash action to take, 
especially where there are U.S. forces present. We have 
upwards of 40,00U men in South Korea. 

South Korea guards the approaches to Japan. It lies in a 
confluence of four great powers— the U.S., the U.S.S.R., 
China and Japan. Also, it represents a historic involvement 
and commitment by the United States. 

Any sudden weakening of that commitment — particularly 
after Vietnam — would be of such major significance that it 
could unravel the situation in Asia and possibly elsewhere. 
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Q. Axe you saying that the U.S. would resort to drastic 
action if South Korea were invaded? 

A I wouldn’t refer to “drastic action.” But one of the 
lessons of the Vietnamese conflict is that rather than simply 
counter your opponent’s thrusts, it is necessary to go for the 
heart of the opponent’s power: destroy his military forces 
rather than simply being involved endlessly in ancillary 
military operations. 

Q. Then North Korea would have to assume that the U.S. 
would strike back hard if South Korea were invaded — 

A I think they would have to conclude that the United 
States would take more-vigorous action than we were 
inclined to take during much of the Vietnamese War. 

The main point is that a conflict that extends for 10 years 

or 'even over many years, as Vietnam did— is bound to lose 
the support of the .American public. Therefore, action must 
be more vigorous at the outset, particularly where there are 
American forces involved. 

Q. So the U.S. wouldn’t feel the same constraints to avoid 
heavy bombing, blockades and that sort of thing in Korea 
that we felt in Vietnam — 

A I would doubt it. 

Q What about fear of China’s intervening? 

A I think the Chinese would attempt to avoid any such 
conflict, or to tamp it down if it should get started in a small 
way, rather than to encourage or reinforce it. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, who do you think gains from the 
Communist victory in Indo-China? 

A Hanoi gains, the Soviet Union probably gains — and 
China loses to the extent that the other two gain. 

G. Why do you say China loses and Russia gains? 

A There continues to be substantial tension between the 
Soviets and the Chinese. The Chinese now have a strong 
military state to their southeast, more closely associated with 
the Soviet Union than with China. To. that extent, China’s 
position is weakened. 

Q Does this mean China will become even more interested 
in cementing relations with the U.S.? 

A I think that China’s interest in maintaining reasonably 
warm relations with the United. States continues. They will 
be concerned to maintain such connections if they have 
confidence that the United States is not suddenly going, to 
withdraw from the Western Pacific. 

G Do you mean that the Chinese, who for years have tried 
to drive the U.S. out of the Western Pacific, now are bent on 
keeping us there? 

A I think that is correct. The Chinese no longer regard 
the Americans as the principal threat to their survival but as 
a useful balance against the Soviets. 

Q Will the Vietnamese allow the Soviet Union to establish 
naval bases in their country? 

A Given the attitude of the North Vietnamese Commu- 
nists, I think this is not the moment in history when they are 
likely to encourage the establishment of foreign bases on 
Vietnamese soil 

Q Does the United States want Japan to spend more 
money on defense instead of relying so much on American 
forces? 

A We would expect the Japanese to take seriously their 
role in the common defense. That includes particular 
emphasis on antisubmarine warfare, protection of lines of 
communication, air defense and the like. To the extent that 
this effort has been less vigorous in recent years than had 
been anticipated, we would expect a renewed emphasis. 

Q. Switching to another part of the world: What is the 
unpact of the Indo-China debacle in. Western Europe? 

- A The Western Europeans are much less concerned about 
Vietnam than the effect of the psychological repercussions 
within the United States: — the self-confidence and ability of 
this country to carry on as leader of the free world. 

Q Will there be less pressure now in Congress to pull 
American troops out of Europe? 

A I hope it will not be a major issue this year. Somebody, • 
of course, will raise it. But I think the general reaction will be 
that this is not the time to seem to be going back on 
American commitments. People who in the past have 
questioned the size of American forces in Western Europe 
will not be inclined to raise the question this year for fear 
that it will be misread. 

The United States should maintain its forces in Europe and 
even be prepared to make some contributions to increase 
capability on the part of the NATO Alliance, provided that 
the European nations do their part. 


MAJOR POINTS MADE 
BY THE DEFENSE CHIEF 

Vietnam impact! "Relatively limited" in terms 
of the world's military balance, but U.S. credibility 
"has been diminished, at least temporarily." 

Role in Asia: U.S. will be "less eager to involve 
itself in domestic turmoil" but will probably live 
up to commitments to Northeast Asia. 

North Korea: If North Korea "precipitates a 
crisis" in South Korea, "the United States would 
take more-vigorous action than . . . during much 
of the Vietnam War." 

Soviet reaction: Russia's interest in preserving 
detente will, in the short run, keep them from 
exploiting the collapse in Indo-China. 

China S reaction: Hanoi's close ties to Russia 
> . make China more interested in "maintaining rea- 
sonably warm relations with the United States” 
and in keeping the U.S. from withdrawing from 
the Western Pacific. 

Arab oil embargo: The u.s. is "less likely to be 
tolerant of a renewed embargo" than in 1973 . 
There are economic, political or conceivably mili- 
tary measures in response." 

Communists in Portugal: "The United states 
cannot provide its most intimate plans and se- 
crets" in NATO planning meetings "when there 
are Communists present." 

Indian Ocean: Reopening of the Suez Cana! will 
speed expansion of "the Soviet presence in the 
; Indian Ocean. . . . We will have to offset any 
expansion of Soviet military or naval capacity in 
the Persian Gulf." 

, _ U.S.-Soviet balance: "We cannot live with the 
r trend of recent years irr which the Soviets con- 
k tinue to increase strength while the United States 
continues to shrink." 



EUROPE'S "FREERIDE" ON DEFENSE- 

Q. On the other side of the coin, have U.S. allies learned 
any lessons from Vietnam? 

A If our allies have learned a lesson, it’s that the United 
States cannot do it by itself — that our allies must be at least 
equally serious about their responsibilities to themselves. 
That will be a very valuable lesson learned. 

When we talk about credibility, one must remember that 
the credibility of the United States is not the only question. 
In the case of Western Europe, a number of the nations over 
there have enjoyed American protection and have felt they 
have had virtually a free ride with regard to their own 
defenses. It’s less of an issue of whether the United States is 
inclined to abandon Europe than whether the Europeans are 
inclined to abandon themselves. 

Q. What would you like them to do? 

A The propensity has existed in Western Europe to base 
their defense budgets on hope, on illusion, on the prospects 
of arms reductions by the East. Many, of them have wanted 
to cut their defense expenditures to respond to various naive 
impulses within their electorates. That trend will have to be 
curbed. 

The assumption that U.S protection in and of itself relieves 
some European states of building forces in their own behalf 
is something that disappeared with the growth of Soviet 
military capability in recent years. At this stage of the game 
the European nations must take defense very seriously. They 
cannot be driven primarily by domestic political or budget- 
ary considerations. 

Q What leverage does the U.S. have— aside from the threat 
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to reduce forces— to persuade Europeans to spend more on 
their own defense? 

A The problem one faces is that the Europeans are more 
hkety to move toward an accommodation with the Soviets in 
the event of an American withdrawal — particularly an 
American withdrawal that has the symbolic significance that 
‘ t k n ? lght have 111 the wake of Vietnam. Our point should be 
that we are prepared to keep our forces there, depending on 
European actions and a European sense of responsibility. 

a What are the chances of persuading NATO countries to 
increase their armed forces? ■ 

A The real question is: Are they prepared to make 
additional sacrifices to the extent necessary to main lain the 
military security of Western Europe? 

That is a question that can be answered differently for the 
several nations. Some of them have made major contribu- 
tions and have expanded their military strength markedly in 
recent years. Others have come to believe that it's all over in 
the wake of detente, and that they’re more or less free to lose 
interest in maintaining military capabilities. 

We think these countries should be prepared to spend 
more than 3 per cent of their gross national product in order 
to obtain security and retain independence. If they’re not 
willing to spend more than 3 per cent of their GNP, there is 
some question about bow serious they are. 


WEAKENING OF NATO'S FLANKS— 

Q Mr. Schlesinger, how can NATO function now that one 
member Portugal — has Communists in its Government? 

A Undoubtedly some of the developments on both the 
eastern and western ends of the Mediterranean have dimin- 
ished the cohesion of NATO. The United States cannot 
provide its most intimate plans and secrets when there are 
Communists present in any planning meeting 
Q Turning to the Middle East: Have the dangers of war in 
this area receded? 

. ^ hj°t notably. There have been periods of greater 
immediate tension than the present one, but I would not say 
that generally the prospects of war have receded. I do think 
that all parties in the Middle East recognize me advantages 
ot avoiding a new conflagration. 

Q Do the Israelis have the equipment they need to 
withstand another Arab attack? • 

, A At the present moment, the military balance is far more 
1973 6 fr ° ra Israel ' S stand P° int th an it was in October, 

Q Would the U.S. be able to resupply the Israelis fast 
enough m event of war, despite the possible loss of plane- 
refuelmg stations such as the Azores? 

A Yes. Assuming there is a policy decision to do it and 
Congress votes the funds, we are capable of starting to 
deliver supplies into Israel about 36 hours after an order is 
given by the President. 

Q In view of congressional caution after Vietnam, what are 
the prospects of continued help for Israel? 

A The historical attitudes of Congress toward requests for 
Vietnam and Israel are as different as night and day. 
Congress has shown signs of approving any requests made bv 
the Administration — and, in fact, some propensity to aug- 
ment requests of some Administrations — for aid to Israel. 
it ? If a not her Mideast war breaks out, is there anything the 
U.b. could do about another Arab oil embargo? 

A The United States could, of course, take action in 
response to a hypothetical embargo. And I think that we are 
less likely to be tolerant of a renewed embargo than we were 
of the initial one in 1973. 

Q What do you mean by “‘less tolerant”? - 

A That implies that we might not remain entirely passive 
to the imposition of such an embargo. I’m not going to 
indicate any prospective reaction other than to point out 
there are economic, political or conceivably military mea- 
sures in response. 

Q With reopening of the Suez Canal, do you expect a 
major Soviet naval build-up in the Indian Ocean? 

A I would expect that the Soviet presence in the Indian 
Ocean will expand. Reopening of the Canal reduces their 
lines of communication by something like 6,500 miles, and 
that would undoubtedly have some effect. 

The Soviets are building a major facility at Berbera on the 
Gulf of Aden— so expensive a facility that it’s obviously not 
intended purely for show purposes or designed to provide a 
demonstration project for the Somalis. 


Q- What sort of installation is it? 

A It consists of port facilities, an expanded airstrin tk 
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Undoubtedly there is a difference between the tone of 
today’s discussions and the general post-World War II 
reaction in which the United States felt itself engaged m the 
world up to the hilt. We are going to be more selective, but 
that is not neo-isolationism. 

G Then you don’t feel that the average Amencan wants his 
country to pull into a shell — 

- A Not at all. If one examines reactions of the general 
public, it is plain that most people— in contrast to some so- 
called leadership groups — feel the United States must remain 
a very strong military power, second to none. They support a 
defense budget of the present size or larger. 

Q What “leadership groups” are you talking about. 

A I mean individuals who have been polled in business, 
education and communications. 

O The establishment — , 

A It’s a peculiar kind of establishment. It s an antiestab- 

lishment establishment. 

These groups have certain aspirations with regard to what 
the United States should accomplish in the world. But they 
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raise questions about whether it’s appropriate to have the 
means to achieve those objectives. They suffer from the 
illusion that, having discovered some of the inadequacies of a 
position of strength, that this will be compensated for by a 
position of weakness. 

They’re just totally wrong, and it is not an illusion shared 
by the general public. 

Q Will voters support increased military spending? 

A I think they will. We must recognize that at this point 
we have a smaller percentage of men under arms than we 
had in the rather carefree demobilization period after World 
War II. The proportion of our public expenditures going for 
defense is the lowest since before Pearl Harbor. 

I do not think that it is all that difficult to convey to the 
U.S. public that a military equilibrium underlies detente. 
After all, it is implicit in the American emblem, in which the 
eagle holds in one talon an olive branch and in the other 
talon a clutch of arrows. 

Military strength and peace go together. The abandon- 
ment of one will ultimately result in the loss of the other. 


oses in 


VIENTIANE, Laos, May 25! 
(AP) — An American airline; 
company on contract to the | 
i United States Government 
| closed its doors today and an- 
other was down to one-third of 
'its former size - as the hasty 
i dismantling of American inter- 
ests in Laos continued. 

More than 500 Americans, 
most -A them women and chil-j 
idren, have been evacuated in* 
the last week, with about 8Gi 
leaving today. Some 400 to 500 1 
Americans remain. I 

A United States Embassy! 

! spokesman said Bird Air, which j 
l had provided the United States! 
.mission here with six Bell heli-j 
copters, flew out its equipment! 
land about 10 American em-i 
ployes and closed its operation, j 
Bird Air, with headquarters! 
in Oakland, Calif., has been un-| 
der contract to the United! 
States Government in various! 

! parts of Southeast Asia and; 
(was one of the commercial air- 1 
lines that flew supplies into] 
Phnom Penh before the Com-j 
tmunist take-over last month, j 
L Larry Joseoh, an official of I 
[Continental Air Services, said! 
his company was down to two; 
'fixed-wing aircraft from the] 
[original six that were on con-i 
[tract to the United States Mis-i 
|sion. Mr. Joseph said that; 


! Continental had no immediate: 
''plans to shut down and that; 
'the United States Embassy hadj 
'asked it to keep two planes in! 
Laos for service in possible j 
emergencies. i 

The embassy spokesman said, 
the mission no longer needed; 
large-scale air support since its; 
'field operations in Laos had 
! ended after student demonstra- 
tions and intensified Pathet Lao 
■ activity. 

Students joined the police in 
searching the luggage of Amer- 
icans leaving aboard embassy, 
aircraft. The students said they 
wanted to stop Americans from 
taking out items that they say 
belong to Laos. 

The students at the airport, 
who communicated over Ameri- 
;can field radios with colleagues! 
elsewhere, said they had con-j 
fiscated some items but refused 
to show them to newsmen. 

The students said employes 
of the American Agency for In-; 
temational Development — the; 
prime target of recent demon- j 
strations — had illegally appro-] 
priated aid funds and had pur-| 
chased, items for their own use., 

The students also said goods j 
were brought into the country! 
duty-free by the Americans and] 
should have been subject to‘ 
.taxes. 


American officials have de- 
nounced such searches as well 
as the student seizure of the 
agency’s compound in Vientiane 
as a violation of diplomatic im- 
munity but have been unable 
to stop these actions. 

The students searched only 
the luggage of those Americans 
Hying out aboard embassy air- 
craft, but mose c£ the Ameri- 
cans who were leaving for 
Bangkok on chartered jets were 
subject to searches by regular 
custom officials. 

Besides one Royal Air Lao 
charter flight today, an em- 
bassy C-47 aircraft took out a 
few Americans and a C-46 
brought out equipment belong- 
ing to Continental, the embassy 
spokesman said. 

The pace of the evacuation 
has slowed somewhat because 
many passports and documents 
of those scheduled to leave 
were in safekeeping in the 
agency compound when it was 
seized by students Wednesday. 

A consulate official said sub- 
stitute passports were being 
issued as fast as possible. 

Student protesters along with 
some top Laotian Government 
leaders, ’ while demanding a 
speedy dissolution of the aid 
mission, have stressed that 


Laos would welcome direct aid 
from the United States. 

“We want aid, but without 
political strings, without any 
conditions attached,” a student 
leader said in an interview. 
“U.S. aid went to certain gen-; 
erais and not to the people." 
Our deputies, for example, 
should be for the people, but 
instead they are for dollars." 

Bountteng Heavangsavath,, 
student president at the Dong 
Dok teachers training school, _ 
said, “U.S. aid did not help the 
people. Now it is a struggle of 
the proletariat with the bour- 
geoisie. 

“We think that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment now knows that the- 
Lao students have finally 
woken up. It would not have 
been courageous to remain 
asleeo.” 

A United States Embassy of- 
ficial said that in the fiscal 
year 1975 the United States 
has given almost S30-million in 
military aid to Laos and S32- 
miliion in economic aid. It is 
generally believed that all aid 
to the country will be severely 
slashed next fiscal year, but 
sources said exact figures are 
still being discussed in Wash-, 
ington, as is the size of the 
U. S. Mission in Vientiane. , 
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Thai Premier Says 


Plasty Exit by U,S.\ 


BANGKOK, Thailand, May 20 
(Reuters) — Premier Kulrrit Pra- 
moj said today that a hasty 
withdrawal of United States 
forces could create problems 
, for the Thai Government, 


i He told reporters- that it 
imight be difficult for Thailand 
[to take over the four United 
'States air bases and other fa- 
jcilities without, preparation, 
j Protest groups have demand- 
:ed the withdrawal of the 27,000 
lUnited States servicemen from 
Thailand after an uproar over 
the Mayagv.ez incident, 
t Only yesterday, with demon- 
strators besieging its gates, the 
United States embassy ■ was 
forced to express regret for 
American use of the U Taphao 
air base to airlift marines to 
help rescue the container ship 
Mayagiiez from Cambodia. 


The Thai Government said 
it would review its military 
and economic ties with Wash- 
ington as a result of the in- 
cident. 

As matters stand, the United 
States has agreed to. remove 
its forces from Thaiiand by 
next March at the latest. But- 
student protest groups are de- 
manding a pullout bv July 4. 

“It is possible that the with- 
drawal could b v sooner chai. 
March, but it would be difficult 
for us because we would have 
to take over all their facilities 
in a hurry,” Mr. Kukrit said. 
“However, we will listen to 


the public and political parties’ 
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. ... . Washington. 

Along the northern shores of the Gulf 
of Thailand, where there are reefs, 

: scrubby islands and good fishing, a bi- 
zarre collision of men, ideas and forces 
took place in three long days of May last 
week that may affect future American 
history. 

- The brief, bloody crisis over the ship 
Mayaguez was by all accounts an acci- .. 
dent. 

On one side, there was the spirited 
and victorious new Cambodian govern- 
ment that had directed vigorous patrol-, 
ling of its share of the coast and some- 
what questionable portion of offshore is- 
lets (some have a Vietnamese claim). 

For nine days, the new Cambodians had 
been stopping ships (at least four) and 
firing on others in long-established and 
undisputed international shipping chan- 
nels. 

Such a danger to freedom of naviga- 
tion should have been flashed quickly to 
all mariners. It was not for still inexplic- 
able reasons. From middle-level bureau- 
crats, the word was passed to the insur- 
ance companies on the usually sound 
theory that those who have something to 
lose will protect their interests with the 
greatest speed. 

Policymakers in Washington— suffer- 
ing post-Vietnam fatigue— were un- 
aware of the flinty situation. Neither did 
they know of the voyage of the Maya- 
guez, a 10,000-ton converted container 
vessel, a U.S.-flag ship, that had left 
Hong Kong with a crew of 39 Ameri- 
cans, a cargo of considerable PX stores, 
for the Thai base of Sattahip (containing 
a port, a B-52 bomber base and hundreds . 
of Americans connected with the mili- 
tary). 

Early last Monday (Washington 
time), two Cambodian gunboats stopped 
the Mayaguez some 60 miles from the 
coast and some 8 miles from the Paule 
Wai Islands. Before the radio room was 
reached by the boarding party, mes- 
sages went out that told of the removal 
of the crew and the capture of the Amer- 
ican vessel on the high seas. 

Presided! Ford was given a full re- 
port a's he awoke that Monday. A Nation- 
al Security Council meeting was called. 
Diplomatic efforts were started imme- 
diately through the People’s Republic of 
China, the only country with ties and ' 
-communications to the new Cambodia, . 
for the return of crew and ship. 

Later, a mystery developed whether 
any such demands had gotten through, 
for the Peking liaison chief here re- 
turned the United States note a dav tat- 
cr. The Secretary of Stain. Henry A. Kis- 
singer, however, has no doubts about de- 
livery, for a copy was handed over to the 
Cambodian Embassy in Peking. What 
heightened the mystery in the first days 
was a blank lack of response. Nothing, 
until military operations were well un- 
der way late last Wednesday (Washing- 
ton time) was anything heard from 
Cambodia. In one of the many "could 
have beens” in the incident, a quick re- 
sponse may have averted the use of 
force. Approved For Rele 

The United States took the seizure 


© © 


very seriously. Nothing raises American, 
anger quicker than interference with 
lawful shipping or the capture of its 
merchant crews, a reflex action going 
back to Barbary Coast days and the 
founding of the republic. Mr. Ford la- 
beled the seizure “an act of piracy” and... 
“serious consequences” were predicted 
unless the men and their ship were re- - 
turned. , U 

What alarmed the policymakers"; 
more was the break in the Cambodian 
pattern'. Unlike some of the other inci- 
dents, the Mayaguez crew had been re- • 
moved. A Panamanian vessel had been_ 
simply stopped and searched for two * 
hours. ; *■ . 

The vision was raised of haggling for 1 
the lives of Americans with the Cambo- 
dian Communists. It might take months,' 
as with the Pueblo seizure by North Ko- 
rea in 1968. And it would be bartering 
with the sort of inhumane leaders who 
had ordered some of their own country- 
men sent from hospitals and surgical ta- 
bles to certain cruelties and likely 
deaths out of the city during the fighting 
last month. 

Beyond the need to save American- 
lives, there was a further vision of the 
United States, its credibility strained' 
over the fall of Vietnam, taking a hum- 
bling stance when it clearly had a legal, 
historic right to protect its people and 
its shipping. Was the Mayaguez to be the 
start of a string of other seizures, other 
incidents? ■ 

President Ford made the ultimate de- 
cision to draw the line. There is no evid- 
ence of disagreement in the National Se- 
curity Council by either the military 
men or the diplomats. There was strong 
sentiment in Congress for action. 

The 45,000-ton carrier, the Coral Sea, 
that had started for World War II anni- 
versary celebrations in Australia, was 
turned around. With it came destroyers. 
Marines from from Okinawa were alert- 
ed and then flown to Thailand, a nervous 
ally that now was opposed to antagoniz- 
ing its new Communist neighbor. The 
Thais opposed use of their territory for 
any military operation. At least publicly,, 
the protest was ignored. • 

The military tactics were dictated by 
what was known and what was guessed 
at last Tuesday and Wednesday. The ship 
had not been brought into the port of' 
Kompong Som. It had traveled half-way 
from its seizure point and was still 30- 
miles from the coast “lying dead in the 
water” by the jungle-covered Tang Is- 
land. From continuous observation from 
Thai-based aircraft, it was concluded 
that the crew were either on one of three 
possible places— the 3-mile-long Tang' 
Island, below-deck on the ship itself or 
somehow on the mainland. The f irst step 
was to prevent gunboats and other 
smaller Cambodian vessels, from, mov- 
ing back and forth, possibly transferring 
the American captives. 

Early last Wednesday morning 
(again Washington time), American air- 


" damaged some others. One was allowed 
to.escape to Kimpong Som when the pi- 
lot noticed a huddle of what might have 
■ ' been crewmen on deck. • 

Diplomatic messages were continued, - 
i the language escalated (an actual ulti- 
: matum was prepared but never sent) 

1 with no response. Last Wednesday aftej*- 
i noon, Mr. Ford gave the decisive order, 
i The Marines would storm both Tang Is- 
i land and the Mayaguez. Facilities on 
shore would also be struck, in part to 
prevent any T-28 fighters from attack- 
ing helicopters bringing in Marines and 
also to keep Cambodian forces “occu- 
pied” ashore. 

The Marines were landing and taking 
fire at Tang Island as a domestic Cam- 
bodian service was issuing its first word' 
on the Mayaguez. It was offering the 
ship back while denouncing the Am^rj; 
can action, saying nothing about return- 
ing the crew but attacking allegdU 
spying attempts. It took less than than 
an hour for this word to reach the White 
House which immediately offered an 
end to military operations for the return 
of the men. To reach the Cambodians 
' quickly, a special broadcast was made 
and the message also given the news 
services. 

A 10.23 P.M. Wednesday, a Thai fish- 
ing vessel bearing a white flag, ap- 
proached one of the destroyers. All of 
, the crewmen were aboard but the count 
took until 11.07 P.M. Then, the White 
House ordered all “offensive” operations 
halted. Some of the bloodier fighting still 
came to extract the Marines from Tang, 
Island, an operation that in hindsight 
proved unnecessary. Some of the heavier", 
strikes on the Cambodian mainland took 
place later, starting at 10.57 P.M. ."V' 

There has to be more than a suspicion, 
that some of these attacks were reprisal; 
messages— for the Cambodians in the. 
future or for other potential adversaries. 

Mr. Ford emerged out of the incident- 
with a new reputation as a decisive lead-- 
er. 

It was Secretary Kissinger wh<f 
doubted that the Cambodians had 
planned the entire operation. It ap-- 
peared to be a case of a local command- 
er taking an initiative but with his head-e 
quarters later taking advantage of 
Why were there no answers to diplomat^ 
ic message for 60 hours? What was the- . 
Cambodian motive? The cries and 
charges of CIA-espionage are not taken- 
seriously here. Phnom Penh’s new rulers" 
may be paranoid. They may mistake 1 
normal shipping for fishing squabbles in* 
the area as threats to their authority. 

In hindsight, it is easy to see some 
tactical mistakes. But without actiori.- 
the situation might also have been far 
more tragic. In one still disputed ac-- 
count, the Mayaguez crewmen are sup- 
posed to have credited the onshore 
bombing for their release. 

The hope here is that the incident has 
served notice that the United States is 
not a toothless nor a paper tiger; that it 
"has its limits of patience and that it will 


craft tried, to Drevent shore- tojslimd , its limits of patience and that it will 

gnm» ItT sm A 3 2 R tata i 1 disputes unless it 

has no other choice. B y PETER J. KUMPA 
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> By Raoul Berger 

‘t CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Once more 
Congress has abdicated its constitu- 
tional responsibility, carried away by 
"j? wave of “rally round the flag” 
fever. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee hastened to set its seal 
'em the President’s “exercise of his 
Constitutional powers” in sinking 
Cambodian patrol boats in order to 
regain the captured merchant Vessel 
bjayaguez. - , , >, 

i " What powers? President Ford in- 
voked his “constitutional executive 
power and his authority as Com- 
mander in Chief.” His counsel, Rod- 
erick Hills, explained that Mr, - Ford 
'"‘acted under his constitutional war 
powers to protect the lives- and: prop- 
erty of Americans.” .... 

wtVe are not, of course, at war with 
Cambodia, so that resort to the “war 
p'pwers” is farfetched; and those 
powers were by design very limited. 

• As to “protection” of Americans 
abroad. President James Buchanan 
recognized in 1859 that the power 
-to afford such protection resided in 
Congress. He advised Congress, “I 
deem it my duty to recommend the 
passage of a law authorizing the Pres- 
ident to employ the naval forces for 
the purpose of protecting the lives 
and- property of American citizens 
passing in transit across the Panama 
.routes.” 

The Act of July 277, 1868, directs 
>the President, when citizen is unjustly 
deprived of his liberty by a foreign 
country, “to use such means,.- not 
amounting to acts of war, to obtain 
“the release, and promptly to report to 
Congress.” ' f ? 

-■ Suppose that the patrol boats that 
the United States sunk, instead of be- 
longing to pygmy Cambodia, had been 
those of the Soviet Union. Is it for the 
President alone to make the fateful 
judgment that ' may plunge us into 
. war? Such situations call for the "col- 
lective judgment” of President and 
Congress, as the War Powers -Resolu- 
tion of 1973 requires. 

That requirement is not satisfied 
by merely “informing” selected mem- 
bers of Congress of the forthcom- 
ing hostilities, but by genuine "con- 
sultation” before a decision is made, 1 
as is .stated in the conference com- 
mittee report on the resolution. 

' By his invocation of the “consti- 
tutional executive power” and that of 
“Commander in Chief,” Mr. Ford ap- 
parently signals that he docs not con- 
sider his "constitutional” powers to 
be limited by the resolution, a view 


that seems to be, shared by the Sen- . 
. ate committee. Of course,, if the Pres- 
ident possesses the “constitutional . 
powers” to which he lays claim, they 
cannot be limited by Congress,- and 
the President is free to sink us into . 
- yet another Vietnam quagmire. 

It is idle to look to the words 
“executive power” for. war-making 
authority, for the powers compre- 
hended therein were painstakingly 
enumerated by • the Framers of the ’ 
Constitution. In that enumeration the 
sole grant of “war power” is con- ; . 
tamed in the words “Commander in 
Chief,” a limited grant. 

Because opponents of the Consti- 
tution raised the specter of “detested” *- 
monarchical power, Alexander Ham- 
ilton downgraded the grant, explain- 
ing that the words “Commander in. 
Chief” merely made the President 
“first General.” 

i Louis Henkin, professor of consti- 
tutional law at Columbia University; 
has justly observed that generals . 
“even when they are ‘first’ do not 
determine the political purposes for 
which troops are to be used; they 
command them in the execution of 
policy made by others” — by the Con- 
gress, as the Founders made abun-^ 

- dantly. clear. ~ 

The power to “declare war,” mean- 
ing, as Justice Joseph Story stated, 
the "power to make and carry on 
war,” was lodged in Congress ex- 
clusively. The purpose, James Wilson 
explained to the Pennsylvania ratifica- 
tion convention, was to guard against 
being “hurried” into war, so that no 
“single man [can] . . . involve us in 
■ such distress.” It was designed, said 
James Madison, to hobble the “ex- 
ecutive propensity to war.” In addition 
to “commanding” troops in a war so 
“declared,” the President is author- 
ized to repel an invasion, and by. the 
terms of the War Powers Resolution 
an- attack upon the armed forces. 
Manifestly, the bombing of the Cam--, 
bodian patrol boats falls in .none of 
these categories. 

Does the President have an “in- 
herent right,” as his counsel Mr. Hills 
postulates, to undertake hostilities for 
the. “protection” of American citizens 
and property? President Buchanan did 
not think so. The constitutional rec- 
ords disclose that the Founders jeal- 
ously insisted on a Federal Govern- - 
ment of enumerated, strictly limited 
powers. . ,-. 

Defending the Constitution in the 
Virginia ratification convention, Gov. 
Edmund Randolph said that the pow- 
ers of the Government “are enu- 
merated,” that it “has no power but 
what is expressly given it.” In .the , 


same, convention, it was stated that the' 
‘‘legality of any power” is to be tested 
hjy the question, “Is it enumerated in 
the Constitution.” Such citations' can- 
be multiplied, and they are reinforced 
by the pervasive Colonial distrust of 
executive power. To conjure up an 
“inherent” executive power in the 
teeth of the Framers’ studied efforts 
to limit it is to charge them with 
leaving the barn door wide open. 

-When the claim to “inherent power” 
was made in support of President 
Harry S. Truman’s seizure of the steel 
mills to prevent a strike during the 
Korean war, it was emphatically re- 
jected ; by Justice Robert H. Jackson. 

In what is considered his finest 
opinion, Mr. Jackson stated that the.: 
Framers “made, no provision for ex- 
ercise of extraordinary authority be- 
cause of a crisis.” Emergency powers, 
he said, “are -consistent with free 
government only when their control 
is lodged elsewhere than in the ex- 
ecutive, who exercises them” — that is, 
in Congress.. Claims of “inherent 
power” are a euphemism for stepping 
out of bounds, for exercise of a power 
that was not conferred. Such claims, 
■particularly when they assert 'power . 
exclusively lodged in Congress, en- 
danger our democratic system. 

1 The ‘ paramount harm that flows 
from this fresh Cambodian adventure 
is the disruption of the constitutional 
;allocation of powers, the invasion of 
powers confided exclusively to Con- 
gress. Approval by individual mem- 
bers cannot make such invasion con- 
stitutional. The Supreme Court has. 
declared: “One branch of government 
cannot encroach on the domain of 
another . without danger. The safety - 
of our institutions depends in no small 
degree on strict observance of this . 
salutary rule.” 

Richard M. Nixon has - taught us 
anew that power grows by what it 
feeds on,, and that to condone un- 
authorized expansion is to undermine 
the - foundations of our democratic 
society. • 

It is a reproach to Congress that, 
having just shaken us loose from a 
disastrous war, sustained in no small 
part by Congressional . acquiescence — 
it is once more ready to approve a 
Presidential exercise of its own power. 
Thereby it gives its sanction to yet 
another dismal “precedent” that future 
Presidents will not be slow to invoke 
against Congress. 

Raoul Berger is Charles Warren sen- 
ipr fellow in American - legal history 
at Harvard Law School and author 
of “Executive Privilege: A Constitu- 
tional Myth.", 
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Washington. 

Before any more chain- s 
pagne is uncorked, it might be 
well to stop and consider what 
we are celebrating in the res- 
cue of the Mayaguez, a notion 
as false as the first casualty 
reports to come out of the af- 
fair 

The toasting and the boast- 
ing is over the ludicrous es- 
;sumption that the United 
States is for the first t tee, fi- 
nally and at last, resorting to 
force in its dealings with 
Cambodia. 

Actually, from 1969, we 
have communicated with that 
wretched country solely 
through high explosives 
dropped from the sky We 
have shown them nothing but 
muscle. The seizure of the 
merchant ship Mayaguez and 
its crew of 39 presented what 
appsars to have been a wel- 
come opportunity to show it 
again. 

Richard M. Nison, whose 
spirit will dominate the for- 
eign-policy thinking at the 
White House, began his vigor- 
ous search for “a generation 
of peace” by instituting a se- 
cret bombing campaign 
against Cambodia. 

When the falsified reports 
were finally translated in 
Congress, it turned out that 
had carried out 3,650 
bombing raids over Cambodia 
, while then-President Nixon 

PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
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was protesting his respect for 
Cambodia’s neutrality. 

In 1971, of course still bent 
on peaceful solutions, we in- 
vaded Cambodia. Between 
1969 and 1973, when Congress 
passed a resolution stopping 
all such activity, we had 
dropped 250,000 tons of 
bombs on Cambodia. 

With that history, when the 
Mayaguez was captured no 
one in the government had 
reason to believe that the 
Cambodians would treat the 
ship’s crew kindly. 

As a matter of fact, they 
did, but we did not learn this 
until we had sent in the Ma- 
rines— to the wrong island, as 
it happened— and until after, 
for good measure, we had 
dropped a superbomb on Koh 
Tang— to prevent a counterat- 
tack that seemed likely only 
in the lurid imaginations of 
the crisis-managers. 

The Cambodians have been 
dealing harshly with their own 
people. They have taken victo- 
ry badly, but giddy and fu- 
rious as they were, they were 
hardly ready to go to war with 
the U.S. over a ship sailing in 
contested waters. 

Still, little effort was made 
to find out what they had in 
mind. Diplomacy was given a 
perfunctary run-through be- 
fore the usual action for that 
part of the world— hasty, 
stealthy and violent— was tie- 


ilthy, Vi< 


cided on. 

The Mayaguez-rescug 
planners may have been goad- 
ed by their own recent rheto- 
ric in which they had com- 
pared the defeat in Vietnam 
almost to the fall of Roma 

They may have seen a 
chance to smash the Cambodi- 
ans and dazzle the right-wing 
in one “surgical” stroke They 
accomplished both, at a cost 
still not known. The casualty 
list has fluctuated from 1 
killed to 15 dead; from 22 
wounded to 70 to 49. 

The affair was^upposed to 
restore American credibility 
fn the world. It may return it 
to its old tarnished state in the 
country. 

The Secretary of Defense, 
James R. Schlesinger, when 
confronted with the discre- 
pancies, spoke of the “reas- 
sessment” of the casualties. 
Usually, they are simply 
counted. Inevitably the ques- 
tion arises whether an accu- 
rate count was withheld lest it 
cloud the victory celebration. 

Were the tense councils 
—carefuUv snapped by the 
White House photographer at 
«&il great nionisntw “* n*cvsd jjy 
memories of the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, those 13 days in Oc- 
tober, 1962, which added 
many cubits to John F Kenne- 
dy’s stature with the public? 

If so, there is one striking 


difference. On the I lth day, 
the White House received a 
conciliatory message from 
Nikita S. Khrushchev; on the 
12th a bellicose one. Robert F. 
Kennedy decided to answer 
the first, ignore the second. 

But Henry A. Kissinger, it 
is reliably reported, had a 
message handed to him 
through a shower curtain at 
the White House Wednesday 
night, May 14, announcing the 
Cambodians would give up the 
ship. 

Instead of seizing os fee 
good news, he was quick to 
note that the Cambodians had 
not mentioned the crew. The 
Marine assault had in any 
case begun and could not be- 
called off. Apparently, the 
idea of canceling the punitive, 
post-rescue bombing raid nev- 
er crossed anybody’s mind. 

. For suggesting that “we 
did not even bother to give the 
negotiation process a fair 
trial,” Senator Gaylord Nel- 
son (D., Wis.), one of the few 
who declined to raise a glass 
to the affair, was berated by 
his constituency. 

The most depressing as- 
pect to the non-celebrants is 
the realization that what the 
Ford administration learned 
from Vietnam can be summed 
up in three words; Do it again. 


By SAUL .FRIEDMAN 

Jmmircr Washington Sstreott 

WASHINGTON — Under procedures 
established more than 30 year ago, the 
State Dpeartment was supposed to no- 
tify U. S. ships to steer clear of the 
troubled waters off Cambodia at least 
a week before -the S.S. Mayaguez was 
captured. 

Bat no warning was issued until 7:15 
p. m. Monday (Washington ctime), 
more than 12 hours after the- Maya- 
guez had been seized. 

The delay in issuing a- "special 
warning" under international 1 ” notices 
*0 mariners" has prompted sugges- 
tions from at least two, members of 
Congress that the capture of the Maya- 
guez might have been 


mat an investigation of the affair is in 
order. 

Sen. Frank Church (D., Idaho), after 
listening to closed door testimony on 
the subject by CTA Director William 
Colby, said yesterday that an adminis- 
tration investigation “is-Q now being 

And Rep. Bob Carr. (D., Mich.) has 
called on colleagues on the House 
Armed Services Committee “to exa- 
' mine the chronology of the event and 
determine- its cause and the correct- 
ness cf our response.” 

President Ford, meanwhile, ordered 
his own inquiry into the earlier “epi- 
sodes” of harassment to determine if 
a f ail ure in communications contribut- 
Re I salsa 2&0tt&W68>f: t®JA4RBPP7-00 


Neither Church nor Carr criticized 
President Ford’s use of force to re- ’ 
cover the ship and its crew. But both 
raised questions which suggested that 
±e initial capture of the ship might 
have been prevented, thus making the 
subsequent U. S. actions and casual- 
ties unnecessary. . 

I Who Was Responsible? 

\ Their primary question * was ex- 
pressed by Church: “We did have in- 
formation in advance that these were 
troubled waters. But we never commu- 
nicated this to the ships in the area." 

Beginning around May 1, several 
Thai ships were attacked, harrassed 
and stopped by Cambodian forces in 
gunboats, originally supplied by the 
United States to the anti-Communist 
Cambodian government. 

On May 3, Cambodians attacked and 
attempted to board a South Korean 
vessel on its way from Bangkok to 
Borneo. On May 6, South Korea issued 
a shipping warning and passed it on to 
the U. S. State Department. 

On May 7, a Panamanian freighter 
was captured by Cambodians in the 
same waters of the Guif of Thailand, 
between the Cambodian mainland and 
the Cambodian-claimed island of Poulo 
Wai. The ship was released after 36 
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Spokesmen earlier -said that the ! 
knowledge of those incidents had not 
reached high State Department levels- 
until after the seizure of the Maya- 
guez, on May 12. Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissenger told a press con- 
ference yesterday that insurance com- 
panies had been informed of the inci- 
dents, and he assumed that they had 
the responsibility of telling thdr ves- 
sels. . 

On the contrary, according te Colby, 
the intelligence agencies had kept 
track of the incidents in the Gulf of 
Thailand and had informed the proper 
authorities in time to warn the Maya- 
guezaway. Colby added, in testimony 
before Church’s, committee on intelli- 
gence activities, that it was the re- 
sponsibility of the “Army Map Ser- 
vice” to disseminate the information 
to ships in the danger area. 

A spokesman for the Defense Map- 
■ ping Agency, which has replaced the 
old Army Map Service, said that all 
information . on “political incidents in-' 
volving ships, like seizures,” must go 
to the State Department. And the State 
Department is supposed to write the 
. “special warning” to American ships 
and other mariners. Insurance compa-.' 
nies are not involved in^this procedure, 
he said. 


But Had It Known? 

Carl McDowell, " president of the 
American Institute' of Marine Under- 
writers, said, in response to Kissing- 
er’s press conference remark, “As far 
as I could verify from my sources . . . 
(the insurance companies) did not re- 
ceive any forewarning from the U.S. 
government . concerning trouble in 
Cambodian waters.” 

The procedures for funneling infor- 
mation oh “political” incidents, like sei- 
zures, through the State Department 
were first set up in 1539. In 1942, ac-' 
cording to a mapping agency spokes- 
man, the procedures were changed to 
include, “special., warnings” to .mari- 
ners on waters and routes which could 
hold political dangers to ships. . 

' The spokesman added that “we re- 
ceived no messages on any seizures 
until the seizure of the Mayaguez. And 
at that time we were, asked to issue a 
special warning.” 

“Special Warning Number 45,” is- 
sued Monday night, advised ships to- 
remain more than 35 nautical miles off 
Cambodia, noting, “Recent incidents 
have been reported of firing on, stop- 
ping and detention of ships within wa- 
ters claimed by Cambodia, particu- 
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Tolstoy’s famous insight into the 
chancy nature of battle finds vindic- 
ation once again. The rescue of the 
Mayaguez and its crew abounds in ifs 
and maybes. The whole operation 
would have ended tragically, for 
example, if the master of the Maya- 
guez had not been an alert figure 
able to persuade his captors to turn 
him and his crew loose when American 
military operations got under way. 

So nobody can confidently draw 
Conclusions from the episode. But 
with the overriding importance of 
luck ackowledged, certain discreet and 
tentative lessons seem to emerge. 

* First is the utility of having a wide 
range of military options available 
to a President. When initial word 
came of the seizure of the Mayaguez, 
there was a push inside the National 
Security Council to punish Cambodia 
by B-52 bombing. 

Defense Secretary James Sclilesinger 
and the uniformed military in the 
Pentagon 'wanted nothing to do with 
such undiscriminating punishment. 
They were against tit-for-tat and other 
diplomatic games. They drove hard 
for the more limited and sharply 
targeted operation that was, in fact, 
ordered. 

They thus gave the lie to the argu- 
ment that all military forces ought to 
be cut because , the Pentagon will 
Inevitably use \vhatever is available. 
On the contrary, it seems clear that 
if the limited amphibious operation 
had not been -available?--' President 
Ford would have felt obliged to go 
for the brutal, and probably useless, 
bombing. 

A second lesson is the unreliability 
of intelligence filtered through thn 


warning that the Mayaquez was 
traversing dangerous waters, although 
other ships had been recently seized 
by Cambodia in the same area. 

While the off-loading of the May- 
aguez crew on Kno Tang Island was > 
spotted, the move of the whole crew' ’ 
from Kho Tang to another island was ’ 
missed. Submarines were sent to Kho 
Tang, in what might well have been a 
useless mission. Moreover, the esti- 
mate of resistance they would meet on 
Kho Tang was gravely understated. 
But all that, as anybody who has done 
wartime intelligence work knows, is 
par for the course. 

The inflated claims of psycho- . 
history were also, unsaid by the 
rescue operation. Pop psychologists, 
trying to judge from a distance, as- 
sumed that President Ford, after a 
string of setbacks, was driven by the 
need lo prove his method. In fact, 
far from acting tough, the President’s 
main role was to go for the limited 
operation. , 

I happened to be in the White 
House during some of the most 
anxious moments of the crisis. I was 
struck by the apparent lack of psy- 
chological tension in men very close 
to Mr. Ford. Coming away, f asked 
the veteran White House correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press, Frank 
Cormier, his impression of the mood. 
“Calm,” he said. 
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Bonn (Reuter)— Tl:e Wes) 
German weekly magazine 
Stem said yesterday the Unit- 
ed States had gone to greai 
lengths to rescue the cargo ves- ! 
sel Mayaguez from Cambodian 
forces because it was carrying 
containers full of top-secret in- 
telligence data and equipment 
-from Saigon. 

In a full-page, unsigned arti- 
cle Stem said the Mayaguez'. 
was deliberately chosen by the r 
American Central Intelligence 1 
Agency to take its files from 
Saigon and another of its off- 
ices in South Vietnam to Thai- 
land because of the vessel’s in- 
significant appearance. 

Also on board were all the 
electronic equipment, as well 
as radio and decoding equip- 
ment from the two former CIA 
offices.- 

Stem said that soon after 
the Mayaguez had been seized 
f by the Cambodians, and well 
before the U.S. use of force to 
recover it, American frogmen 
attached mines to its hull at 
night while it lay at anchor off 
! Koh Tang. 

In New York, the owners of 
the Mayaguez denied the re- 
port. - . ..... 

dg UL \yJU 

In the past Americans had a wide 
tolerance for such doubletalk by 
foreign nations. In the present case, . 
the Thai behavior prompted U.S. 
demands for a withdrawal of all U.S. 
forces from Thailand. 

The enduring lesson is that the need 
for candor in this country, plus a 
feeling that we shouldn't help coun- 
tries that don’t want our help, com- 
bines to reduce American tolerance 
for foreigners who say go away 
publicly while privately appealing for 
assistance. In the future, the commit- 
ments that are worth most to the 
United States will be the commitments 
foreign nations have the guts to 
acknowledge in public. 

Yet another lesson applies to con- 
gressional control of foreign affairs. 
Precisely because ifs and buts bulked 
so large in the past few days, the 
Mayaguez affair demonstrates that it 
is impossible to foresee all contin- 
gencies. 

A measure of discretion has to be 
left to the executive authorities. 
Congressional wisdom lies in not try- 
ing to anticipate what cannot be 
anticipated. 

My impression is that the Congress, 
much as the President, acted in a 
responsible way during the Mayaguez 
affair. Which brings us to the final 
lesson. It is that the government can 
do some things and do them fairly 
well. The notion that government is 
condemned to bungle and fumble 
everything it touches is exposed as a 
wild generalization. That applies not 
only to foreign affairs, where Presi- 
dent Ford is an activist, but equally 
to managing the economy. 
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- -/ . BY ROBERTS. 

/ BANGKOK— "It would have been 
i[ very easy to organize a counter-de- 
i f ‘ monstration - to the anti- American 
•- protests last week," a senior Asian 
diplomat mused. "The bar and mas- 
' sage girls, the tourist guides, hotel 

* ‘ Tims correspondent Robert Elegant 

is based in Hong Kong. ... ' 

‘ and restaurant employees — even the 
. ordinary working Thais. It might not 
/even have been necessary to pay 
them the 50 cents a day most of the 
passionate patriots got." ■ ' ' 

Perhaps, his was an overly cyiiieal 
"• view, but it contained much more 
than a kernel of truth. Even student 
\ and labor leaders, who are, with good 
reason, ideologically motivated, don't 
really want to lose American protec- 
tion. 

■ The demonstrators were protesting. . 

. partly, because they felt the Ameri-’ • 
f ; cans had, in practical terms, already - 
gone— and they didn't like facing 

* their hostile, dynamic Communist 
'. neighbors on their own. 

- The sweeping takeover of Indochi- 
;V na has posed agonizing questions for , 
/noth Thais arid Americans. The Thais . 
feel that the remaining American 
military presence provokes the Com- 
i munists, but provides no real security 
for Thailand. Firm believers in the 
domino theory, ithey are convinced 
that the United States has lost the 
will to help defend them. ; 


In harsh reality, all of Southeast . 
. Asia north of the Kra Isthmus has al- 
ready surrendered psychologically. 
That leaves Malaysia, Singapore, and 
the Philippines with a reasonable 
chance of. survival as independent, 
potentially pluralistic societies. 

Following. hard upon the grievous 
trauma of South Vietnam's collapse, 
that general attitude has forced 
Americans to reconsider their role in 
Southeast Asia, in general, and in im- 
mediately threatened Thailand, in 
particular. No absolute consensus ex- 
ists. ‘ • 

But the general view is that future 
policy can be based upon these facts 
and assumptions: 1) The Thais say 
.they don't want the United States— 
for their own valid reasons — and 
they've given the ‘United States mili- 
tary notice to quit by March, 1976. 2) 
Thailand’s ability to weather the ex- 
ternal and internal siorms looming' 
on the horizon is most questionable. 
3) The United States has done as 
much as it can to assist the Thais, 
and we owe them nothing, morally : 


ELEGANT - 

or practically. 4) The United States ’* 
derives little military, economic, or 
diplomatic advantage from remaining 
in Thailand. 5) Attempting to shore. »’ 
up the tottering kingdom could in- 
volve America in another debacle al- 
most as catastrophic as South Viet- 
nam and certainly as bad as China in ’ 

■ the late 1940s. ” . 

The conclusion, then, ought to be 
• that: 1) The United States should 
withdraw as rapidly as possible, fol- 
lowing its own schedule, rather than 
the Thais'. 2) We should not deliber- * 
ately darhage the rickety Thai edi- 
fice, but must place U.S. interests 
first. 3) We should, by our actions, • 
show other Asian nations that future 
cooperation with the United States 
must be mutual, rather than one-sid- .. 
ed. i. 

The presence of 20,000-odd Ameri- 
can troops now makes the Thais ner- * 
vous. Under Indochinese pressure, 
they have set their deadline for total 
withdrawal. Is there any good reason 
for Washington to dilly-dally? 

The answer lies* in the fundamental 

■ structure of the Thai nation— and its 
chances of survival. 

On the credit side, Thailand is a na- 
tion, rather than the rump of a coun- 
try striving to create a national con- 
sciouness. It is in good shape fiscally, . 
with foreign exchange • reserves of 
about $2 billion and a going econo- ; 
my. The attractive king and queen • 
are not merely national symbols, but- . 
a major force for good and unity. 

Nonetheless, the demoralization of 
the Thai upper classes renders Thai- 
land’s chances of survival, very poor. ■ 
The Thai oligarchy is not merely cor- ?• 
rupt on a grand scale, spectacularly \ 
inefficient, and dedicated to its own . 

. pleasure, rather than the nation's • 
good. It is, by and large, convinced 
j that the end is fast approaching. . 

The Thai leadership has virtually 
. lost the will to fight for its own sur- 
vival — or the nation's. It will not sur- 
. .render a jot of its privileges for the . 
common good — or its own. 

Earlier, lower-middle-class army’ 
officers might have formed an effec- 
. tive new leadership. But ibis now far.:, 
too late. . „ 1 

; ' -k 

The oligarchy’s loss of confidence ' 
in its ability to defend the nation 
creates a classic self-fulfilling prophe- 
cy. That lack of confidence makes 
Thailand highly vulnerable to inter- . 
nal discontent and externaliy sup- 
- ported guerrilla assaults. The gap be- 
tween the poor (who are not very 


- poor' by Asian standards) and the 
rich (who are very rich by any stan- 
dards) has become a chasm. There- 
fore, Thiland's survival as an inde- 
pendent nation is most unlikely. 

A new class of landless peasants, 
never a major problem historically, 
has been created during the past 15 
■years. 

Idealistic students are disillusioned 
and, consequently, radicalized. A 
' weak government, attempting to 

• create a democracy after more than 
four decades of military rule, cannot- 

■ possibly offer social justice. 
Moreover, guerrilla forces in the 
South and along the northern, east- 
ern, and western borders have grown 
from some 2,500 to about 9,000 dur- 
ing the past four years. 

Withal, the key factor is the lead- 
ership's demoralization. If the leader- 
ship were resolute, there might be 
some point in continuing American 
economic assistance — even after the 
military withdrawal. 

In the present circumstances, eco- 
nomic aid, too, should cease. The 
United States must look to its own 
interests— and the interests of those 
Asian allies and friends who will 
strive for-their own survival. Anoth- 
er debacle like South Vietnam would 
be disastrous for the United States 
and catastrophic for the rest of Asia. 

, Thai bases that cannot be used to 
preserve the freedom of the seas are 
virtually useless to the United States. 
■In hard, unpleasant terms, the ac- 
counts are now balanced: A United 

• States that has never really under- 
stood them can do very little to help 
the cowed Thais help themselves; 
Thais possess neither the ability nor 
the desire to help the United States. 

Slavishly following Bangkok's 
schedule for. the U.S. military with- 
drawal would cushion the economic 
shock to the Thais. But it could dam- 
age the interests of other Asian na- 
tions and of the United States. Be- 
sides, the schedule could be greatly 

• accelerated tomorrow by the Thais, 
yielding to new Communist pressure. 

The United States must not appear 

■ to be kicked out of Thailand; or to 
force "mutual cooperation" on an un- 
willing nation; or to accept continu- 
ing affronts from a nation where agi- 
tators already, refer to the United 
States as "the enemy." 

The American withdraw’al should 
not be a pell-mell retreat We should 
not leave in a huff. But we should 
leave— as soon as we possibly can. 
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by Lynne Watson 

Thailand, with its 1000- 
nile long border with Cam- 
odia and its weak, left- 
janing government, may 
rot be the "falling domino" 
hat it appears. 

With the U.S. finally out 
>f Indochina, the military 
support facilities, which ac- 
count for most of the U.S. 
»resenc8 in Thailand, are be- 
ng withdrawn. But a far 
nore sophisticated — 
hough less visible — 
letwork of military com- 
nunications and electronic 
nstaliations wil l stay. These 
nstailations are capable of 
monitoring anything from 
missiles test-fired in China 
:o ships sailing on the Indian 
Ocean. 

To security planners in 
Washington, America's 
technological investment in 
Thailand is invaluable. The 
U.S. can move combat units 
— military personnel, most- 
ly Air Force, now number 
26,000 in Thailand — but 
the super-sophisticated 
satellite tracking station is 
another rnattar. 

Some S3. 7 billion was 
pumped into constructing 
and maintaining the U.S. 
military presence in 
Thailand, including four air 
bases, a huge port facility, 
and, at one point. 50.000 
men. With this build up. 
Thailand became a hub for 
military communications in 
Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific. As former Thai Am- 
bassador Leonard Unger 
told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in 
1969, "There is nowhere 
where we have anything like 
the kind of relationship we 
have in Thailand nowhere 
where we have the Dossibili- 
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ty of establishing these 
various facilities that are of 
considerable_ interest to us 

Those facilities now in- 
. elude a new $20 million 
radar station, code-named 
Pave Cobra, on the highest 
mountain on the Burma 
border, and an unknown 
number of "intelligence 
communications relay 
stations" linked to U.S. 
photographic and electronic 
reconnaissance satellites — 
'"spies in the sky.” 

Other radar tracking 
stations are located at a str- 
ing of bases in Thailand's 
remote northeast. Three 
LORAN radio navigation 
stations, operated by the 
Coast Guard, handle com- 
munications between ships 
and aircraft in the Gulf of 
Thailand and the South 
China Sea, and some 20 
strategic communications 
(STRATCOM) stations 
throughout Thailand provide 
a para-communications 
network for Thai and U.S. 
military. 

Finally, t^ere is a highly 
sensitive electronic in- 
telligence station at 
Ramasun, about five miles 
from the northeast air base 
of Udorn. 

Unlike the conventional 
air bases which drew world- 
wide attention as the 
launching pads for U.S, • 
bombing and recon- 
naissance flights over In- 
dochina and — more recent- 
ly — as takeoff points for 
the airlift into Cambodia, 
these sophisticated sateliito- 
linked stations and other 
electronic installations have 5- 
gone virtually unnoticed. 

Typical of this low profile > 
is Ramasun, innocuously i 
known as the "7th Radio 
Research Field Station." 
From the road, one can see 
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only a windowless cement 
building, surrounded by a 
screen of wires, rods and 
high antennas. The only 
signs warn in Thai and 
English that the area is 
patrolled by dangerous 
dogs. 

American officials in 
Parrot: v/jvs’ Rjyj-y 
questions about its functions 
— "no one is authorized to 
speak about it," one said — 
except to say "it provides 
rapid radio relay and service 
communications for the 
defense of the*UnitSd States 
and the free world." 

Similarly, the public did 
not know of the new radar 
• station atop Doi Inthanond 
mountain until early last 
year, when students 
protested against the felling 
of thousands of trees to 
make way for recreation 
facilities for U.S. personnel 
based there. 

During the war, the in- 
telligence communications 
relay stations provided infor- 
mation on Chinese and 
Soviet missile and other 
military aid programs, as 
well as on North Vietnamese 
and North Korean troop 
movements. The radar 
tracking station at Nakorn 
Phanom — protected by 
armed guards, cyclone fen- 
cing, mines and a moat — 
was the command post for 
U.S. air attacks on In- 
dochina, and headquarters 
for detecting movements of 
North Vietnamese and 
P.R.G. troops and supplies 
along the Ho Chi Minh trail. 
Ramasun and other listening 
posts monitored low fre- 
quency radio transmissions ; 
in North Vietnam and China, 1 
and planes flying into and j 
out of Hanoi. The LORAN i 
stations were able to guide l 
bomb strikes, and relayed - 
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vital signals from aircraft 
carriers to bombers. 

If the Indochina war 
provided the reason for 
these sophisticated in- 
stallations, there are strong 
indications that at least 
some will remain to serve 
growing U.S. interests in the 
Indian Ocean. 

For several years, recon- 
naissance flights over the In- 
dian Ocean have originate;! 
from the U.S. air base at 
Utapao.' And the huge U.S. 
multipurpose naval base at 
Sattahip — like Utapao. 
located on the northeast tip 
of the Indian Ocean, on the 
Guif of Siam — is con- 
sidered by naval strategists 
as an important plus. in any 
future Indian Ocean moves. 

Pentagon officials are 
confident of retaining use of 
at least Utapao, Sattahip 
and — possibly — Korat. 

■ These same officials are 
cr:"vincsd that the spy 1 
satellite-linked stations will* 
remain intact, . 

Already, too, U.S. in-* 
stallations' like Ramasun 
serve as intelligence collec- 
tion points in a chain of U.S. 
communication bases 
stretchj-ig from Guam and' 
the Philippines through: 
Diego Garcia to Masira in' 
the Persian Guif — _inj^_ 
stallations manned not fay. 
the overexposed CIA byt-hy 
the National Security Ad-" 
ministration. 

Copyright. 1975 
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Ms. Watson's reseorvh’ 
both, in Thailand and 
Washington was partially, 
made possible by a grant 
from the Fun d fo r 
Investigative Journalism. 


Thai Mob Burns Effigy of Uncle Sam 


BANGKOK, Thailand, May 18 
(UP1) — Demonstrators burned 
an effigy of Uncle Sam outside 
the United States embassy to- 
day in the second day of a 
protest over the use of Thai 
based in the Mariness operation 
to recapture the American 
freighter Mayaguez and her 
crew from Cambodian Commu- 
nists. 

About 2,000 Thais took part 
in the demonstration. Leaders 
won a pledge from Foreign 
Minister Chatichai Choonbaven 
to speed up the recall of the 
Thai Ambassador in Washing- 
ton if a formal apology from 
the Ford Administration is not 
received by 6 P.M. Tuesday 


Yesterday about 7,000 Thais 
protested outside the embassy. 
Some 300 remained through 
the night and by tonight the 
number had grown to 2,000. 
They squatted in the street 
. outside the embassy and liste- 
ner to anti-American speeches. 

A delegation led by student 
activists visited Mr. Chatichai, 
who sent back a written note 
saying he would order the im- 
mediate -recall of the Thai Am- 
bassador, in Washington if a 
written apology was not re- 
ceived by Tuesday night. The 
note was read to t.hc, cheering 
demonstrators outside the em- 


Delegation Vists Official 
The demonstrators then held 
a meeting at the embassy gate 
and “sentenced” President Ford 
to death. In addition to burning 
the effigy of Uncle Sam, they 
replaced the battered -emblem 
of an eagle outside the gate 
with a cartoon of a vulture. 

The Thai Government is yes- 
jterday issued note to the Amer- 
ican charge d’affaires, Edward 
IS. Masters, reviewing the May- 
=aguez incident and formally 
notifying the United States that 
all American troops in Thai- 
land, numbering 23,000 at four 
major-air bases, must be out 


Thais Silent on Planes ! 

BANGKOK, May 18 (AP) — A.; 
second day of talks with a. 
delegation from South Viet-- 
nam’s Government produced no: 
statement on Saigon’s claim 
to 130 United States-suppiiea 
warplanes flown to Thailand 
by Vietnamese retugees. The. 
United States also claims the: 
aircraft and has already re-- 
moved about 100 of them. ? 

The Thai Under Secretary! 
of State, Phan Wannamethee,' 
said only a few formalities re-; 
mained to be completed on 
the establishment of diplomatic: 
relations the new South Vietna-J 
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By Daniel Southerland 
t- Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 
■ ~ Bangkok, Thailand * 

Everyone, from Thailand’s Prime Minister 
and activist students to each of its major 
, newspaper editorialists, has sharply criticized 
- the United States for its just-completed Thai- 
based military operation to rescue the mer- 
chant ship Mayaguez and its crew. 4 

Much of the outrage and indignation seems 
real enough. But behind the storm of protest 
' lurk considerable confusion and divisions of 
opinion. The Thai Government itself is far 
from united in its attitude toward the United 
States and the remaining U.S. bases in 
Thailand. And some Thais, including many 
military officers, quietly are applauding the 
U.S. rescue operation. 

“Some people, especially among the privi- 
leged classes, feel the U.S. action proved the 
U.S. still has the power to block communist 
influence in this area,” said a Thai journalist 
who has sampled public opinion in Bangkok. 

‘It’s too early to say what the long-term 
diplomatic fallout will be,” said an ex- 
perienced Western diplomat based in the Thai 
capital. 

Much will depend, he said, on how hard the 
country’s activist students, who succeeded in 
overthrowing Thailand’s old military govern- 
ment in 1973, press the current, fragile 
coalition government to speed up the Amer- 
ican withdrawal from Thailand. 

A small group of university students greeted 
the new U.S. Ambassador to Thailand, Charles 
S. Whitehouse, with placards and banners 
demanding a complete U.S. withdrawal when 
Mr. Whitehouse arrived at the Bangkok 
airport Wenesday. Two other student rallies 
denouncing the “U.S. imperialists” were held 
on Thurdsay. But the demonstrations were 
limited in scope compared with the massive 
rallies that have been held here in recent 
years. 

It was announced earlier this month that the 
ceiling for American servicemen based in 
Thailand, most of them Air Force men, will be 
reduced from 27,000 to 19,500 over the next two 
months in accordance with the Thai Govern- 
ment’s announced intention to have all the 
Americans withdrawn by next March. The 
United States has indicated, however, that it 
does not want a complete withdrawal and 
would like to retain a “residual force” here. 

The Thai protests have focused on the 
dispatch, apparently without prior con- 
sultation with the Thai Government, of more • 
than 1,000 U.S. marines to the air base at 
Utapao, on the Gulf of Siam. Some of these 
marines were used in the operation to rescue 
the Mayaquez and its crew. 

Prime minister Kukrit Pramoj made the 
strongest statement concerning the dispatch 
of the marines to Thailand. He said that “This 
could lead to a suspension- of association with 
the United States.” . 


' It was not entirely clear what Mr. Kukrit 
meant by this. But few observers thought it 
likely that Thailand would go so far as to break 
off relations with the U.S. 

The main complaints of the Thai press were 
that the U.S. had failed to respect Thailand’s 
soveriegnty and that the arrival of the marines 
may have damaged this country’s efforts to ■ 
improve its relations with the socialist coun- 
tries, particularly North Vietnam and China. 

The uproar over the U.S. marines followed 
an earlier outbreak of Thai protests over the 
unauthorized removal by the U.S. or more 
than loo U.S.-supplied South Vietnamese 
aircraft flown to Thailand by pilots fleeing 
from South Vietnam, 
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After the Mayaguez : 

• Only a profound sense of relief can follow the success- 
ful recovery of the American merchant vessel Mayaguez 
and its crew from their brief and bizarre Cambodian 
-captivity. By all accounts so far, the swift military opera- 
tion which President Ford ordered was conducted with 
admirable efficiency, against nerve-wracking difficulties. 

It was a narrow escape. This fact alone, quite aside, 
rom the inevitable political questions arising from the 
.incident, requires that the Mayaguez affair now be 
scrutinized in minute detail, from start to finish by 
responsible committees of Congress, A quiet and careful 
study of all details pertaining to this fortunately short- 
lived crisis might draw significant lessons about foreign 
policy decision-making and execution, data that could be 
useful in avoiding any repetition of the nervous hours 
through which both Government and public have passed.' 

The list of unanswered questions is long: why was the 
Mayaguez passing through disputed waters,' particularly- 
after at least two incidents of unfriendly interference- 
with other vessels had been reported in the immediately 
preceding days? Did the White House, after first news of 
the ship’s seizure, exhaust all orderly diplomatic alter- 
natives before moving in to recover the Mayagiiez and ' 
crew by force? At some early date, the Administration 
should make available to Congress all the relevant diplo- 
matic messages of the past days. \ 

The support which President Ford is now receiving 
rom much of the public, including this newspaper for 
having acted as decisively as he did is premised on ac- 
ceptance of official statements that the Mayaguez was 
on a genuinely innocent voyage, and not fulfilling any 
intelligence mission as the Cambodian Government be- 
latedly claimed. This aspect should be fully explored 
now, lest subsequent suspicions and accusations arise 
i.o cast doubt on the whole incident. •» 

Was the dispatch of the Marines to Thailand atso- 
lutely essential to the rescue operation? This raised the 
affairs most troublesome political side-effect, and mav 
yet undermine United States attempts to retain working 
relationships with the Government of Thailand. 
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Cambodia: 


By Charles Meyer 


. PARIS — The Khmer Rouge have 
done in all Western specialists in 
.Asiatic affairs, or those who were con- 
sidered as such until now. The down- 
fall of the Lon Nol regime was rec- 
ognized as inevitable for a long time. 
But in Washington, Paris, and even 
m Moscow, it was taken for granted 
that its end would lead to the return 
of Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 

The scenario called for him to return 
immediately to Phnom Penh, punish a 
few traitors and then grant amnesty; 
he would temper the revolutionary 
ardor of the conquerors, and would 
then establish an amiable “typically 
Cambodian' 1 regime. No one took seri- 
ously Prince Sihanouk’s own repeated 1 
statements that in the future power 
would rest "elsewhere.” ' 

But ever since the pro-American 
coup d’dtat in March, 1970. revoiu- • 
tionary political power resided with 
the guerrillas, not in Peking where 
Prince Sihanouk lived. The Prince was 
recognized as the symbol of Cambo- 
idian nationalism, not of a “monarchical 
legitimacy” that the Khmer Rouge 
never accepted. 

Prince Sihanouk’s declarations and 
those of his representatives never 
bound the guerrilla leaders in the 
slightest. Relations between the two 
were spasmodic and were limited - to 
exchanges of messages of protocol. 

Recent events have revealed the 
profoundly original character of the 
•Cambodian revolution. For more than' 
twenty years it germinated in' the vil- 
lages of the rice-growing area where, 
we had been told, the peasants were 
forever bound by their Buddhist tradi- 
tions and their habit of submission to 
the king and his mandarins. 

1 From a Maoist point of view, the : 
victorious Cambodian revolution is. 
exemplary. Long before moving to 
action, the Marxist intellectuals were 
learning from the peasants. A political 
line was patiently worked out, rectified 
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when circumstances demanded, and 
applied with a minimum of compro- 
mise, all in the context of. the peasants’ 
experience and with their participation.' 

In Cambodia, where oral tradition 
.is more important than writing, the 
fruits of the intellectual-and- peasant 
political education didn’t need to 
be fixed in texts that would guar- 
antee ideological orthodoxy or in a : 
five- or eight- or ten-point program. 

This lack of written “references” 
troubled the Western political special- 
ists in revolutionary movements, espe- 
cially since there was such abundant 
Chinese and Vietnamese documenta- 
tion. , . * 

A new society was born in the Cam- 
bodian countryside. It was unified and 
hardened under the attacks of the 
B-52’s. Even more important, over 
a five-year, period it cut the lines 
that attached it to Phnom Penh. Be- 
tween the revolutionary guerrilla lead- 
ers and the officials of the Lon Nol 
regime, who had earlier served Prince 
Sihanouk, the gap became an. abyss. 
There was nothing that could fill it. 
The guerrilla leaders were always out- ' 

: side the family networks and the 
shared self-interest that bound together 
the ruling class for 25 years. This gap 
meant that any compromise that.' 
American diplomacy hoped would limit 
the ruin of its allies was a pipe dream. 
The victory .of the new over the old, 
of the pure over the corrupt, had to 
be total. 

The situation was aggravated by the 
relationship between rural Cambodia 
and Phnom Penh. The peasants had 
never liked the city that had been the 
seat of French colonial power. They 
grew even more hostile when, from 
1955 to 1970, it became the citadel of 
the" new mandarins, who adopted a 
Western life-style of great luxury in 
contrast to the dire poverty of the 
rural peasants. 

As 'early as 1969, hostility toward 
the “great prostitute” on the banks of 



BY SAM JAMESON 

Times Stall Writer 

SEOUL — Agents of the Korean 
Centra! Intelligence Agenev (KCIA) 
have been dispatched to offices of 
newspapers and broadcasting sta- 
tions, symbolizing an end to the last 
vestige of freedom of the press in 
South Korea. 

Three separate sources confirmed 
that the agents were assigned to the 
mass media offices almost immediate- 
ly after President Park Chung Hee 
issued a decree banning criticism of 
the authoritarian constitution he im- 
plemented during martial law in 1972 
and outlawing ''fabrication and disse- 
mination - - ■ - - - - 


Although the decree, issued May 
13, did not specifically outlaw all crit- 
icism of Park, the dispatch of the 
agents to mass media offices under- 
scored that total government control 
of the press was being implemented. 

Meanwhile, there were these relat- 
ed developments; . 

— North Korea said Monday in an 
official broadcast that the United 
States considers South Korea a for- . 
ward defense area and that U.S. offi- 
cials have said ''they would not hesi- 
tate" to use nuclear weapons in Ko- 
rea if necessary. Asked for comment. 


the Mekong River was evident in many' 
villages. In 1970, Phnom Penh became 
even more clearly an enemy city where 
the Government and the Americans 
•' planned the bombing and raids on the 
villages. 

Hence, the order to totally evacuate 
Phnom Penh surprised only those who 
• were ignorant of the accumulated 
bitterness against a city that had 
been soiled by “the colonialists, the 
imperialists, the feudal lords, and the 
corrupt bourgeoisie.” 

In other times, the peasant army 
would undoubtedly have razed it, after 
having exterminated part of the popu- 
lation. In 1975, they were content to 
empty it of its citizens, who will he 
purified and re-educated by hard work 
in the rice fields. 

Foreigners judge this measure in- 
human, absurd, uneconomical. In 
. reality, it . is political, decided with 
clear cognizance of the facts, in order 
to reconstitute a Khmer community 
that has been profoundly altered by 
. Westernization of part of the society. 

^ The peasant revolutionaries’ ambi- 
: tion is to reconstruct their country on 
' the foundations they have freely 
chosen. They think they will only be 
t able to do so if they totally destroy 
‘ all the material symbols of foreign 
domination and create a “new man” 

: within a peasant socialist society that 
is authentically Cambodian. 

This is a political, economic and cul- 
■ tural revolution that certainly recalls 
the Chinese experience. It is perhaps 
even more radical, and certainly has 
a distinct style. Its nationalist char- 
acter could lead to total indifference 
to the outside world. This is a daring 
gamble for little Cambodia — not the 
first in its long history. 

Charles Meyer is a French economist 
who served as adviser to Prince 
Sihanouk and, for a time, to the Lon 
Nol Government. Translated from the 
French by Leonard Mayhew. ' 
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Department spokesman Robert Fun- 
seth said, ’That’s nonsense." the As- 
sociated Press reported. 

, Tke Times last week quoted a top 
L.S. military commander in South 
Korea as saying the United States 
would consider the use ot tactical nu- 
clear weapons in the event of the 
outbreak of all-out war in Korea. 

— South Korea’s most popular poet , 
Kim Chi Ha, went on tri?l for his life 
Monday, accused of violating several 
anti-Communist statutes when he 
commented that eight men hanged 
on subversion charges last month 
were victims of a government 
chal- 


r 
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1 leaded the chief judge because the magistrate had sat in 
'judgment on the eight convicted earlier. The trial ad- 
| journed without any action on the challenge.. 

At the Dong-A newspaper building five KCIA agents 
'took up residence — two to control content of the newspa- . 

I per, two to supervise the Dong-A radio station, and one to 
_ oversee magazines published by Dong-A. it was learned. 

Park's new decree also appeared to make inevitable an 
'eventual surrender to the government by the Dong-A 
irigwsaaper in its seven -month struggle to report and print 
jrsews freely. One of the provisions of the edict specified . 
[that the government could order any mass media firm to 
ifire any employe or officer— and leaders of a band of 133 , 
i striking or fired Dong-A employes already were talking of - 
(seeking new jobs elsewhere. \ 

I Dong-A started defying Park's government last fall by 
(Calling for a revision of the 1972 constitution and publish- 
jing news stories of rallies, prayer meetings and protests 
iby opposition leaders. Park struck back in December by 
iproeptitlcrasly ordering all private firms. to Stop placing 
; advertisements in the newspaper. . . . 

i : . . ' -. 

'Advertisements of encouragement" placed by thou- 
< sands of ordinary Koreans helped the paper tide over its 
i financial difficulties through March, . 


On March 8, however, publisher Kim Sang Man, in a : 
! move viewed as a bid to curry government favor, fired 18 
' reporters and editors, labeling it "an economy measure." 
;When 167 reporters, editors and other staff members of 
[the Dong-A publishing company walked out. in protest, . 
Kim threatened to fire all of them. 

, Only 34 went back to work, however. ] 

| With Park’s new edict enabling the government to die- : 
' tale firings under threat of disbanding the company itself, ! 
j it was considered unlikely that many of the 133 protesting *' 
i Dong-A employes could return to their jobs. _ i 

i Since firing the first 18 reporters and editors, Dong-A 
jhad toned down~~ but not abandoned— its criticism of the - 
’government. 1 

! The firings, however, cost the paper a total Joss of the;' 
! "encouragement ads"— and general advertising failed to , 
return. In April, it was learned, the newspaper for the 
; first time had to borrow cash from a private source to : 
[meet its payrolls. • ■ -j 

Now that the government was in a position to dictate 
the contents of the newspaper and its affiliate media, it 
'appeared that what the government was demanding of 
[publisher Kim was some form of humiliation to symbolize 
an abject surrender as the price for regaining general ad- 
vertising. . . . v .',j 
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Washington 

In 1954, just after the first Paris conference 
on Indo-China, I was appointed first resident 
United States Ambassador to Laos, which had 
recently become independent. 

We had a very small staff . But in Vientiane, 
then no uore than an overgrown village, there 
was not adequate housing even for that 
number. When I sought help from the State 
Department administrative people, I was told 
there was no use wasting American money 
there since within six months Laos would be 
"down the drain” — that is, taken over by the 
Communists. This prediction was premature 
by about two decades. 

What happened was that the United States 
Government chose not to accept this fatalism 
and. as the French withdrew from Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia during subsequent 
months, stepped briskly into their shoes. 

As a matter of fact there was at that time 
practically no indigenous communist “threat" 
in Laos, even less in Cambodia. At the Paris 
conference the Lao delegation had been 
under pressure from the French who wanted a 
quick settlement. To the intense indignation’of 
the then Crown Prince — the present King of 
Laos — the Lao delegation agreed that the 
'Pathet Lao,” or Lao Communist forces who 
had been fighting the French, should be 
allowed to “regroup” in two northern prov- 
inces adjacent to North Vietnam and China 
until they could be “reintegrated” into the 
Royal Lao Army. What actually happened, as 
the Prince had foreseen, was that the Pathet 
Lao. with Vietnamese backing, held onto these 
provinces permanently, thus creating a st 2 te 
within s state. 

The literal truth was that at that time the 
Pathet Lao numbered only a few hundred and 
that the large majority of the troops occupy- 
ing these two provinces were North Vietnam- 


ese, who remained there in flagrant violation 
of the Geneva Accords. 

Communism at that time had no appeal to 
Laotians, first because the peasants — 90 
percent of the population — owned their own 
land and, except for some primitive mountain 
tribes, lived comfortably ; second, because the 
privileged class was small and unpretentious 
and there was no vestige of a “class struggle” ; 
and third, because communism was associated 
with the Vietnamese, who were the traditional 
enemies of Laos. 

The United States picked up “the white 
man's burden” from the French because the 
Laotians desperately needed and wanted us. 
Their national economy was not remotely self- 
supporting. They could barely fund a small 
police force. They could not begin to pay and 
arm the 30,000-man army inherited from the 
French which they and the U.S. considered 
necessary to contain the Vietnamese en- 
sconced in their northern provinces. 

Of course the U.S. had its own fish to fry. It 
was obsessed with what was very probably a 
delusion that, if undeterred, Chinese hordes 
would pour down into Indo-China. The U.S. 
had a more justified apprehension about 
North Vietnamese ambitions, not only to- 
reunite their own country but to dominate 
their neighbors. 

For these reasons it seemed desirable to 
unite ail noncommunist political forces — of 
the right, center, and moderate left — in a 
coalition government, and this was United 
States policy during my tenure. Subsequently, 
however, three developments occurred which 
led to the present unhappy denouement in 
Laos. 

First, as soon as the United States com- 
menced its military and economic aid pro- 
grams, Parkinson’s Law began to operate. 
The very modest American presence bal- 
looned within a few years into legions of 


military officers in mufti, CIA agents in every 
sort of guise, economists and experts of every 
variety — all conspicuous, and many intrusive 
in a country of three million people. 

Second, Washington embraced the thesis 
that coalition governments of any kind were 
dangerous, that it must exercise its pre- 
dominant influence to ensure that only Simon- 
pure "rightists” were in the seats of power 
and all others purged. The result was to bring 
about the defection - of many “neutralists” a£ 
the center and the occupation in 1960-61 cf 
nearly half the country by the reinforced 
Pathet Lao and the North Vietnamese. 

The third development was the renewal at 
the same time of the war in Vietnam, which 
caused the North Vietnamese to seize and hold 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail as a supply route to the 
South. As the U.S. became deeply involved in 
the war from 1965 on, this inevitably made 
Laos a main theater of military operations. 

Thus, tragically, a Pacific Buddhist popu- 
lation, living in what had been a Shangri-la of 
sorts, having no serious quarrels among 
themselves, were involved by outsiders, Viet- 
namese and Americans, in a 15-year war 
which was not their own; were devastated, 
displaced, and unnaturally divided into war- 
ring factions; and finally, it would appear, 
have been delivered into the hands of the most 
politically extreme and the least character- 
istically Laotian among them. 

There are many lessons for all of us in this 
fragment of history, but it is the Laotians who 
will have to pay the price. Let us hope that 
eventually their natural gentleness and toler- 
ance will mellow the passions which outsiders 
have kindled. 

The author of this article writes from a 
backuround of 40 years as a United States 
diplomat. 

1975 Charles W. Yost 
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SIS OF A NERVOUS NEIGHBOR 





_ . BY ROBERT S. ELEGANT 

Times Staff Writer 

BANGKOK — Thailand has been hit too often and too 
hard in too short a time. The government is, almost liter- 
ally, punchy. 

After its intense psychological battering by the fall of 
Indochina, the Bangkok leadership's perception of its na- 
tional interests is totally confused. . 

• As a result, the bewildered Thais' own actions have laid 

.them open to political and military blackmail from their 
Communist neighbors. . . 

Assailed by their own militant students and by an unre- 
lenting diplomatic-propaganda offensive mounted by the' 

■ Vietnamese Communists, the Thais are staggering. Like a 
prizefighter with damaged eustachian tubes,, their equili- 
brium is gravely disturbed. 

Jolted further by each succeeding blow, the Thais, quite 
literally, don’t know which way to turn. The result is a 
'’policy" of conciliating the hard-hitting nearby Commu- 
nists at almost any cost. 

• Regardless of ideological considerations, those are simp- 
ly not intelligent tactics for a country that believes in 
acute peril as a result of the collapse of South Vietnam, 
the fall of Cambodia, the creeping takeover of Laos— and, 
above all, the manifest worthlessness of American guar-1 

. antees of its security. • • ■ ■ ’> 

The Thais appear to have lost what little self-respect' 
they once possessed. The only positive action they have 
taken is theatrical, meaningless protests against the ac- 
tions of their nominal ally, the United States. 

The Thais made histrionic objections and demonstrations 
against "unauthorized" American use of bases in Thailand 
to mount the amphibious assault that freed the merchant 
ship Mayaguez from its Cambodian captives. The dramatic" 
performance was directed toward Hanoi, Saigon and 
Phnom Penh. Its purpose: To demonstrate that Thailand 
was purging itself of guilt by association with the United 
States and making itself fit to associate with the blameless 
Communist Nations. Bangkok has told the Communists' 

• that it desired, above all, amity with the new Indochina. 

Those actions are wholly understandable on the part of 
<t beleaguered nation just deprived of its chief psychologi- ;' 
cal and military prop, the United States. Unfortunately, 

' the same actions are certain to encourage further Com-' 
mnnists demands and pressures, rather than to enhance 
Thailands'- security. ; 

The South Vietnamese Communist delegation that left 
Bangkok on Monday after -inconclusive talks regarding ; 
the establishment of formal diplomatic relations between ' 
the two nations telegraphed the next punch. It is all but 
certain that Hanoi and Saigon will refuse to exchange am- 
' bassadors with Bangkok unless all American troops and : 
facilities are removed from Thailand immediately. 

However, Phon Hien, deputy foreign minister and lead- • 
er of a group of North Vietnamese officials who visited 
here Wednesday, said in an arrival statement that "in our 
view in the present situation, conditions are extremely fa- „ 


* vorable for negotiations to normalize the relations fee- • 

: tween the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and Thailand." : 

; Bangkok already has set the deadline of March, 1976, 

• for the United States to withdraw approximately 20,000 
remaining Americans troops and close down all American 
military facilities. Bangkok also has decided to "review" 
all agreements with the United States — political, econom- 
ic and military. < 

But the Communists are pressing hard because the Thais ' 

■ are so obviously off balance. They are determined to dic- 
tate terms to Bangkok and to further humiliate both 
Bangkok and Washington. . , 

Their immediate demand: The Thais must perform the 
virtually impossible feat of "returning" about 120 Repub- 
lic of Vietnanvair force planes flown to Thailand by flee- - 
ing pilots. Since all the warplanes and most of the trans- 
ports are already in American hands and off Thai soil, 
Bangkok hardly can "return" them. 

Still marginally concerned about U.S. reactions, the 1 
Thais have wavered over the remaining 20 or so trans- 
ports, saying one day they w-ould "return" them and stall- 
ing the next. Because Bangkok is so punchy, it has ap- 
parently not even occurred to the government to tell the 
Communists to come and fly off the planes — if they can : 
repair damages and provide essential spare parts. 

. A number of other issues, riot yet raised formally, are' - 
'held in reserve by the Indochinese. 

Almost 50,000 refugees from North Vietnam have been : 
residing in northern Thailand for more than 20 years.- ' 
Bangkok would like them to go home, but Hanoi so far ; 

. has been unreceptive. • \ 

Another. -potential lever is visible on the tarmac at” 
Bangkok’s Don Muang airport. Two DC-6s and a Caravelle ' ; 
of Air Cambodge, Phnom Penh's former national airline, i 
sit forlornly among Thai Airways' aircraft and a C-46 of 
Air America, the CIA's private airline. ‘ 

Phnom Penh could soon demand that the Thais turn '■ 
over those aircraft, thus creating a new issue. Yet the .. 

' reeling Thais have not anticipated that problem and pre- 
empted it. They have not publicly, offered to return the : 
planes to a nation that, at this moment, might have diffi- ■ 
-. cultv in finding qualified pilots to fly them. , 

Despite the corruption, ineptitude and self-indulgence of 
their leaders, the Thais are at this moment'more deserv- •; 
ing of sympathy than censure. They have, vdth truly re- 
' markable maladroitness, managed to make the wrong ' 
choice on almost every critical issue. 

' Granted, the United' States has hardly proved a pillar of .. 
constant strength. Nonetheless. Bangkok has nothing to .. 
gain by deliberately affronting Washington. 

It does not really matter whether, the Thais' resurgent 
Indochinese neighbors are Communist. It is not wise of 
Bangkok to seek to placate those neighbors by an orgy of 
. humiliating self-abnegation rarely displayed by an inde- 
pendent nation. 

The Thais are not crawling on their bellies, but their 
posture is not far off. . ' 
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While the Communists embarked 
on a new phase of Vietnamese history, 
the Americans who left Viet Nam were 
carrying on a bitter debate about their 
final hours in Saigon. At issue was Op- 
eration Frequent Wind, the massive ef- 
fort to get U.S. diplomats, businessmen 
and journalists, along with many of their ' 
Vietnamese employees, out of the coun- 
try in the days and hours before the 
Communist tanks moved into Saigon. 

Luckily, the entire program resulted 
in very' few casualties. Two Marines 
were killed in the Communist rocket at- 
tack on Tan Son Nhut Airport, and last 
week it was learned that their bodies 
had been left behind at the Seventh Day 
Adventist Hospital in Saigon. Nonethe- 
less, it was becoming embarrassingly 
clear that the hastily conceived opera- 
tion had failed in its objective of evac- 
uating all those Vietnamese whose lives 
might be endangered after the Commu- 
nists came to power. U.S. officials con- 
ceded that many people had been left 
behind whose close connections to the 
Americans made them likely targets of 
Communist wrath. Others who had far 
less to fear from the new regime, in- 
cluding a number of prostitutes, were 
safely ferried to U.S. ships waiting off 
the Vietnamese coast. 

Pet Food!®. The main problems 
were panic and haste. General contin- 
gency plans for the emergency depar- 
ture of the Americans had been drawn 
up months in advance, but no definite 
lists of Vietnamese whose lives might 
have been endangered by the 
Communists were drawn up un- 
til practically the last minute. 
Many officers and officials on 
the evacuation flagship U.S.S. 
Blue Ridge were openly bitter 
about Ambassador Graham 
Martin’s failure to make firm, 
clear decisions on how the plan 
would actually be carried out 
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By James Reston 

iUNITED NATIONS, N. Y„ May 20 ‘ 
' — ' .The mini-war in Cambodia, with 
its sudden attacks in the dark and 
bizarre misunderstandings, illustrates 
the need for a more efficient world- 
wide communication system, and sug- 
gests a new and practical peace-keep- 
ing role for the United Nations. 

/There were serious breakdowns in 
the s transmission of messages from 
Washington to Phnom Penh in Cam- 
bodia after the seizure of li.e Maya- 
gtiez, during which President Ford 
landed the Marines in Thailand, with- 
out permission, and ordered the at- 
tack on Cambodia. . , 


— feelings that were hardly 
helped by the sight of Nitnoi, 
Martin’s pet poodle, being giv- 
en its daily turn about the deck. 

. On evacuation day the emergen- 
cy plan fell apart, leaving strand- 
ed hundreds of Vietnamese em- 
ployees of the U.S. embassy, 
USAID and USIS. Some were nev- 
er called, and buses were too 
crowded or failed to make their 
way to designated pickup points. 
In one shocking instance, a se- 
nior member of the embassy’s 
Mission Council fled his post for 
the embassy hours before he 
should have, leaving his agency’s 
evacuation program a shambles. 

“Saigon didn’t give a damn 
for us,” a Foreign Service offi- 
cer stationed at the U.S. consul- 
ate in the Mekong Delta city of. 

Can Tho told Time Correspondent Wil- 
liam Stewart aboard the Blue Ridge. 
“We were promised Navy choppers, but 
the only thing we got was a phone call 
telling us there was an evacuation. Not 
just Vietnamese were abandoned but 
Americans too. The embassy was ex- 
ercising no initiative, no control. We 
were told, ‘We can’t worry about Delta 
employees.’ ” 

In the end, no Americans who want- 
ed to get out were left behind in Viet 
Nam. Many escaped through their own 
efforts when it became clear that the of- 
ficial program was failing. In Can Tho, 
for example, notice of the evacuation 
only came at the very last minute. Since 
helicopters had been flown to Saigon or 
commandeered by the cia. the consul- 
ate’s American employees and a small 
proportion of its Vietnamese staff went 
by boat down the Mekong River to the 
coast. After six hours of futile search- 
ing for the ship that was to have met 
them there, they luckily chanced upon 
another U.S. vessel, the Pioneer Con- 
tender. which brought them to safety. 


It is not clear, even now, whether 
the new Khmer Rouge regime ordered 
the seizure of the- Mayagtiez, or if 
it did, wanted to hand over the ship 
and its American crew before the 
Marines landed, but in any event, the 
orders from the Pentagon to attack 
moved much faster than the appeals 
from the State Department to Peking 
and Phnom Penh to make peace. 

There were comparable problems at 
the height of the Greek-Turkish crisis 
over Cyprus, though not so serious, 
but the problem is the same: The 
military network of communications 
in the world is swift but diplomatic 
communications in many of the most 
inflammable areas are slow. 

Without raking over the past in 
Cambodia or Cyprus, the point here is 
fairly obvious: We need, not only a 
hot line between Washington and 
Moscow to avoid atomic wars, but a 
worldwide fire-alarm or early-warning 
system that can communicate the facts 
•to every capital of every nation. 

The technology is available. There 
are' iiow communications satellites in 
the heavens over every continent. • 
Even’ the smallest capital of the newest 
matton in Africa, Asia, or Latin Amer-. 


Thousands of Vietnamese employ- 
ees of U.S. agencies did not escape. 
“Why did we promise evacuation to so 
many Vietnamese when there was no 
hope of carrying it out?” asked one se- 
nior UJS. diplomat. “The signal didn’t 
get to everybody,” recounted another. 
“All of a sudden some people got phone 
calls and were told, ‘Get on the heli- 
copters and go.’ ‘What about our [Viet- 
namese] people?’ ‘Forget about your 
people. Just go.’ ” 

“I made decisions that were wrong 
because I didn’t know what was going 
on, where to turn,” added a USIS official 
based in Saigon. “My employees’ lives 
depended on me. Even 24-hours notice 
could have saved hundreds. You can feel 
satisfied that you got all the Americans 
and many Vietnamese out But others 
will have nightmares for the rest of their 
lives for promises made and broken.” 

It's Criminal. In all, 115,000 Viet- 
namese got out of Viet Nam. The prob- 
lem is that perhaps only half were those 
whom the U.S. really wanted. One an- 
gry Foreign Service officer from the 
Delta told Stewart: “It’s criminal. All 
these politicians and VIPs who have no 
goddam right to get out have got out, 
while people who have worked for us 
for ten years were left behind.” 

Still, given the lack of casualties and 
the tumultuous conditions of the evac- 
uation, the operation was not a total fail- 
ure. To the extent that it was a success, 
some credit goes to the Communists’ 
who did not interfere with what they ob- 
viously knew was going on. No refugee 
chopper was shot out of the sky, no over- 
loaded barge sunk in the Saigon or Me- 
kong rivers. Nonetheless, for those thou- * 
sands of Vietnamese with dose U.S. 
connections left in Saigon, the only hope 
was that the leniency shown by the 
Communists during their first week in 
power would become a permanent 1 fea- 
ture of their rule. 


ica^d&n hook into this fantastic system 
by telephone, teletype or even televi- 
sion, if it has a ground satellite station. 

These earth stations are not pro- 
hibitively expensive. They cost about 
.$4 million. As modern technology 
improves, they are getting smaller and 
cheaper all the time. They are already 
portable, and can be folded up and 
transported in a Boeing 707. 

. Henry Kissinger took one along with 
him on his original mission to China. 
He could set one up in the desert in 
the Middle East, if his shuttle failed 
and call securely through the scram- 
bler system to the White House within ' 
an’ hour. ' 

H 

Tois is no secret superpower mys- 
tery'. The International Telecommuni- 
cations Satellite Organization (Intelsat) 
runs the communications satellites and 
sells its service. You have to put more ' 
than a dime in the slot, but if you have . 
an earth satellite in Phnom Penh and 
a jpob at the door, you can call up 
Secretary General Waldheim here at 
the U.N., or even Henry Kissinger in 
Georgetown, and discuss your problem. 
With this kind of open communica- 
tions technology available to every 


- • avana 
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nation in the world, it is odd and even 
ridiculous that wars have to start or 
go on for lack of facts. We have com- 
munications but we don’t communi- 
cate. ‘ Natural folly is bad enough,” 
.Thomas Fuller observed back in 1732 
“but learned folly is intolerable.” , r • 
Maybe, then, there is a practical 
role here that can be played by the. 
United Nations, as communicator or 
postmaster, if not as peace-maker. At 
San- Francisco, a generation ago, the 
U.N. was conceived as a world organi- . 
zation with its own military organiza- 
tion- that could impose peace on the ' 
world, but that dream has long since 
vanished. - 

Then it was seen as a research orga- 
nization, gathering the facts of impend- 
ing-, disasters in a hungry world, and - 
as .a debating/ society for conflicting, 
-views on, the com>'g age. and occa- 
sionally as a weak but symbolic police 
force between contending armies in 
•Cyprus and the Middle East. 

But even in these limited- roles, it 
-has .been hobbled by the most inade- 
quate communications, and has been 
reduced to begging Intelsat for free 
*pcess to- the world satellite system 
which Intelsat refused. 

The experience of the Cambodian in- 
cident and the Cyprus war suggests 
St least; a- ‘modest remedy. Namely, , 
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By Geoffrey Godsell 

' Overseas news editor of 

(; The Christian Science Monitor 

The Ford administration is interested in 
establishing full diplomatic relations with the 
People’s Republic of China when the Fresi- 
■ dent visits Peking in the fall. But no final 
decision has yet been taken; and when, it is 
taken, its nature could depend very much on 
what happens in Southeast Asia in the weeks 
ahead — and on China’s role there. 

Since former President Nixon’s visit to 
China in 1972, mainland China and the U.S. 
have maintained diplomatic liaison offices in 
each other’s capital. This arrangement, left 
unimpaired the full and formal diplomatic 
relations between the U.S. and the Chinese 
Nationalist Government on Taiwan. This 
continued recognition by the U.S. of the 
Nationalists on Taiwan puts a brake on the 
development of any closer association be- 
tween Washington and Peking. 

There are two arguments, according to a 
well-informed source in Washington, why 
, President Ford believes he must- aim sooner 
rather than later for full diplomatic relations 
with Peking (and the inevitable* accompa- 
nying downgrading of the U.S. Embassy in 
Taipei to perhaps a liaison office ) . These are : 

1. The desirability of bringing this about 
while Chairman Mao Tse-tung and Premier 


that an earth -Communications satellite 
should be available to every nation in. 
•the world, financed through the United 
Nations budget, so that potential mili- 
tary crises can be reported and dealt 
with in time. 

This would be no assurance that in- 
experienced and turbulent revolu- 
tionary. regimes like the Khmer Rouge 
in Cambodia would pick .up the phone 
when the bell rings in the Intelsat sys- 
tem; but at least there would be a line 
of communication that might save 
lives and might even avoid wars. 

The major powers' have recognized 
the need for emergency “hot lines” to 
avoid misunderstanding and even 
atomic wars, but the outlook is for 
conflict in places where there are no 
'quick lines of communications. - \ 

Secretary General Waldheim here at 
the' United Nations is eager to assist 
in tHe development of an early-warp- ' 
ing system, but he has neither the 
power nor the money to set it up. He 
needs -the support, or at least the un- 
derstanding of the members of the 
world organization, and particularly 
the acquiescence of the major powers. 
Air that is at issue here is merely that 
modem communications should be 
used to get the facts of potential wars 
to, the world , in time, and that is not 

«*kmg '-ery much. - . , ; 

‘ - • 


Chou En-Jai are still at the helm in China 
since only these two veteran figures could 
probably sell to the rest of the Chinese 
leadership the hoped-for compromise 
whereby the U.S. would maintain most of its 
links with Taiwan and still be allowed to open a 
full embassy in Peking. 

2. The need to complete any downgrading 
of Taiwan by the U.S. before the presidential 
election year of 1976. Anything that Mr. Ford’s 
right-wing Republican critics could represent 
as a sell-out of the Chinese Nationalists might 
prove a potent weapon in their efforts to 
discredit him. 

As recently as May 7, Mr. Ford said at a 
news conference that among his aims in the 
wake of events in Indo-China was “to reaffirm 
our commitments to Taiwan.” Presumably 
then, he would seek to keep operative the U S* 
security treaty with Taiwan under which, the 
U.S. is committed to help defend Taiwan, 
against armed attack. An armed attempt by 
the People's Republic to take over Taiwan is 
in fact unlikely, given the magnitude of the 
operation that would be needed from the 
mainland across the 100 miles of the Formosa 
Strait. 

In addition to this military commitment it 
can be assumed the U.S. would try to preserve 
its economic ties with a separate Taiwan and 
tne military and communications facilities it 
has hitherto had on the island. 
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U. S. Move Backed 
In Europe but Some 
Call itOverreadion 

By ALVIN SHUSTER 

Special to The New York Times 

LONDON, May 15 — ’ The free- 
ing of the American vessel 
Mayagilez was generally ap- 
proved in Western Europe to- 
day but viewed as an effort by 
Washington to compensate for 
the recent defeats in Indochina. 

' • Some critics charged that 
President Ford overreacted to 
a relatively minor incident and 
suggested that the Americans 
should have allowed more time 
before sending in the marines. 
And some newspaper editorials, 
particularly in France, were 
critical, describing the exercise 
as an example of unnecessary 
“gunboat politics.” 

Many of those interviewed 
by correspondents of The New 
York Times, however, reflected 
understanding of the American 
action and said that Washing- 
ton appeared to; have no other 
choice. 

While governments withheld 
any formal comment, several 
officials said privately that they 
were relieved that the rescue 
operation had proved success- 
ful and that the United States 
had demonstrated, in even a 
limited way, that it was not a! 
helpless giant in the aftermath; 
of the loss of Indochina. 

The British, of course, en- 
gaged in similar acts in the 
days ' when they ruled the 
waves. They call it the "Nelson 
touch” after the exploits of 
their favorite sailor, Admiral 
Lord Nelson. 

‘-The reaction of the United 
States appears on present evi- 
dence to have been both right 
and effectively executed,” said 
The Times of London. It said 
the rescue operation demon- 
strated that the United States 
had not lost the will to fight 
or the ability to mount a quick 
and effective ‘ operation far 
from its shores. 

Some political analysts said 
that whatever the arguments 
over the issue of "overreac- 
tion,” the swift action would 
serve to reassure those in 
Europe worried over whether 
the Americans would become 
gun-shy in view of the Indo- 
china defeats. 
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PLANES AGAINST MISSILES 



• BY GEORGE MCARTHUR 

, ' ■ Times Staff Writer - 

HONG KONG — In the months just before the American 
evacuation of Saigon, a cloak-and-dagger air war was 
going on over North Vietnam— with the Soviet Union 
Playing a role that might have faced the American-Rus- 
.sian policy of detente with another U-2 incident. - 

The details of this cold war struggle over Hanoi remain 
secret. The general outlines, however, have been con- 
firmed by several American officials. None, perhaps, was 
aware of the full story but they agreed on the essential 
points. 

In this esoteric, high-altitude contest— which fortunate- 
ly produced no casualties but which had the potential for 
serious repercussions— it was the Soviet Union that 
pushed aside the restraints that might have been expected 
from detente. . ■ ■ 

The struggle revolved around American reconnaissance 
flights by the SR-71, the super spy plane that flys so high 
ai\d.so fast that it had never even been threatened by the 
missiles at Hanoi's disposal. The Soviet Union had long ' 
given tacit recognition to the existence of these flights. 

After the Paris agreements of 1973, the United States' 
cut back. sharply on such spy flights. In turn, the Soviet 
Union, which had always played a significant role in Han- 
loi's air defenses and kept technical experts on the scene, 
imposed a veto on the North Vietnamese use of missiles 
against the spy flights that did take pUre. In addition, 
(Hanoi had very few of the big SAM missiles at the time- 
having fired almost ail of them against the B-52 raids 
: which preceded the Paris agreements. 

In December, 1974, as North Vietnam's buildup aroused, 
■ever greater apprehensions in some intelligence circles, 
the SR-71 flights were increased. This became even more 
■prounCed after the battles in January which resulted in 
(the loss of Phuoc Long province to fresh North Vietnam- 
ese troops who were evidently getting into position to 
'threaten Saigon itself. . .> • 
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At this time, the chief of staff of the Soviet armed 
forces. Gen. V. G. Kulikov vistedTIanoi. Official sources 
(claim to have information that Kulikov removed whatev- , 
•er restraints then existed on the use of Soviet anti-aircraft ‘ 
missiles — the number of which had been greatlv in- 
! creased after the Paris agreements. The old "flying tele- 
phone poles" also had been improved with new modifica--' 
tions.. t 

• Kulikov's visit was follwed by another ranking soviet ' 
(visitor, Deputy Foreign Minister Nikolai Firyubin, who 
■apparently confirmed the earlier military agreements. 


, At this point the SR-71 flights began sometimes to take 
ton new patterns. Normally the plane operates at altitudes 
liigher than 12 milqs. Some flights, according to one offi- - 
! cial, dropped down to levels close to the plane's margin of 
safety. - ; 

, Th e aim evidently was to tempt the North Vietnamese ■ 
Jnto disclosing missile locations. The highly sophisticated ' 
SR-71 also could have obtained valuable information on 
electronic defenses on occasions when the North Vietnam- 
cse turned on the radar and other electronic gadgetry . 
connected with the missiles. 

■ It is not known whether any missiles were actually fired 
at the SR-71s. The planes did, however, get a lot of elec- 
tronic intelligence. 

Clearly American officials did not dr JeFSHTITjpera- 
tions at altitudes or under conditions which would have 
seriously endangered the aircraft— at least in their opin- 
ion. But the secret maneuvers must have entailed some 
risks, ■ 

■ The United States has always been extremely coy about 
admitting to any SR-71 activity. Flights over the north 
and south probably have now ceased. The aircraft still has 
the potential, however, to photograph deep into Vietnam 
from a flight pattern well out to sea and from extreme al- ; 
titudes. Such flights may be continuing. One purpose — ad- 
mitted before the fall of South Vietnam — was to learn as 
much as possible about what Hanoi was doing with the 
mass of heavy war material it was capturing. 



Huge Stocks of Rice, 
Fertilizer Will Ease 
| S„ Vietnam Transition 
BY GEORGE McARTHUR 

' • Times Staff Writer 

■ HONG KONG — The- staggering 
Value of the military plunder which 
Hanoi’s forces captured in the south 
has been publicly if shamefacedlv ac- 
knowledged. It is »r*5 well known 
that the North Vietnamese seized a 
hafion relatively bulging with eco- 
nomic' and agricultural assets— large- 
ly provided by the United States. 

The implications of this are that: 
only the grossest kind of mismanage- 
ment — which,, appears unlikely — 
could make the occupation of the 
south anything but economically be- 
nign, w ... • 


Appearances to the contrary. South 
Vietnam was no war-ravaged coun- 
try at the end. The damage that was 
evident had largely been wrought by 
the North ‘ Vietnamese themselves, 
often senselessly. - 

• More important, the North Viet- 
namese soldiers took over ware- 
houses bulging with rice. There was 
3 mass of essential fertilizer on hand. 

This means that the political prob- 
lems of Hanoi in the south have been 
enormously lessened for probably 
one full year, allowing plenty of time i 
Jot the next rice harvest. There will 
certainly be political unrest and pos- ; 
sibly outbreaks of physical opposition 
here and there. But in a nation ‘ 
where hunger is the most potent of , 
all political problems, there will be; 
;,7Jpne. . '• , .. . ‘ ,.v . . * 


The actual recordsin American of - ’’ 
; f ice buildings were largely burned 
'and the South Vietnamese govern- * 
ment's records were always a mess. . 
That will hardly be a problem to the 
military occupation which is now in- 
vcntor/irig its assets very thorougiw 

. Hie south had just completed one* 
•of its most successful rice harvests in > 
years. There was also an estimated, 

■ 200.000 tons of American AID rice on 
hand (plus some nice that had been 
j intended for Cambodia and never got 
; there). In fact, some soutnern eco~‘ 

. nomists were thinking of exporting' 
rice this spring. Almost everyone, 
agreed that with proper management 
. exports could be achieved next year. 

With the assistance of American 
AID experts and money, the Saigon, 
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up fertilizer stocks— absolutely es- 
sential to the miracle strains that 
now make up a substantial percen- 
tage of delta crops. This fertilizer will 
go far toward easing any peasant re- 
sentment in the delta for at least one 
year — but by then Hanoi will face a 
problem. . 

' Another delta problem is petroleum ' 
because the tractor, the powered 
plow and gasoline water pumps and 
outboard motors are now staples. 

The oid water buffalo frequently 
, ..went into the cooking pot. But with : 
j ; tight management and a little outside 
■ . help from the north, the delta can ea- 

sily be kept running for the next 12 
-.months. 

Doubtless the various Communist 
levels of government and manage-' . 
raenl will take credit for this. The 
. first year, however, will largely be a 
free gift from the United States and . 
the old Saigon regime. v ' ; ■ 

Hanoi will benefit in other quite visible, even glittering, 
ways. 

Saigon's 15 tons of gold remain in the Central Bank. A 
’good bit' has already been written about efforts of Pres- 
ident Nguyen Van Thieu to get the gold out of the coun- 
try. 

f Evidently several efforts by the generals and others to 
.smuggle at least some of it to Europe failed — the thieves . 
•couldn’t get everybody paid off properly. The' United 
iStates Embassy had made plans to get the gold more or : 
less legally flown to American vaults. Again the plan fell ’ 
.through — and one must suspect foot-dragging on the part 
,of officials who still. hoped for personal profit — because all 
The red tape seemed to multiply and time ran out. There is 
(Still talk — and nothing more — that Thieu managed to get 
talew million dollars by ship to Taiwan. So far Asian gold 
markets have reflected no confirmation. 

In addition to the gold, South Vietnam had about S130 
million in foreign exchange holdings scattered around, 

' some b . t home and some in American, French and Swiss 

r»Smkc Ac 1 no pnnm ioof r\t C/vit * 1 

- V..V '-'A UVUVil » lUVllCUi.1 to IliLCi ilQUUiiai- 

ly legalized as it probably will be, much of this money 
will also doubtless flow back to Hanoi, though the amount- 
is obviously questionable. 

In addition South Vietnam had about S50 million in 
drawing rights with the International Monetary Fund. 
The experts will have to untangle that. ' 

Then there is a question of consumer goods, always in 
; short supply in Hanoi. This may prove something of an 
embarrassment. 

At the time of its collapse, South Vietnam had been in a 
..severe economic depression for, a year, mostly affecting 
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the cities. But' consumer goods were abundant, even over- 
. abundant. Many merchants had bulging warehouses they 
were unable to unload during a time of unemployment. 
Tne invading North Vietnamese troops have thus inherit- 
ed more refrigerators, washing machines, radios, televi- 
. sion sets, electric fans, hi-fi sets, gas and electric stoves 
- and more than the economically pressed residents of Han- 
. oi ever dreamed of. 


U In addition there is little doubt that the North Vietnam-, 
• ese military forces, already with an eye out for watches 
. and similar items, will confiscate scooters and other motor 
vehicles in greater abundance than Hanoi has ever seen. 

Undoubtedly the straitlaced economic morality of Com- 
■munist North Vietnam will be tested to find a solution. 
Whatever the solution, living standards in the south are 
generally likely to remain higher ..than those in the north 
, for some time to come. . 

■ The headlines of the last days of the war focused in 
.good measure on the destructive battles starting at Ban 
Me Thout and ending at Bien Hoa. Measured by past stan- 
dards, however, the overall destruction was minimal. The 
, Communists were able to get the Hue-Da Nang railroad 
- running almost immediately, not because’ of repair mira- 
cles but because the destruction had really been limited to 
a few bridges of relatively small size. 

•The. vast destruction wrought by rockets and artillery 
on Bien Hoa, just outside Saigon, was largely a political 
demonstration. The south had lost the war and was tee- 
» tenn § on surrender. Similarly, Com munist rocket s at Tan 
. on visually the final night of the war, wrought” 

widespread destruction, most notably wrecking a new' in- 
ternational airline terminal that had been two years under 

■ construction. 

■ South Vietnamese troops gave way to some de- ' 
struction in the final days but it was minor. Unlike those 
days of the French pullout of Hanoi in 1954— when some 

' American "spooks" under Gen. Edward Lansdale had 

■ rather juvenile visions of leaving nothing but destruction 
behind— the Americans in Saigon destroyed very little be- 
sides communication equipment (one departing American 
'.emptied his .45 into an antenna atop the embassy). About 
the sneakiest thing the Americans did was to insist that 
alHhe safes in the embassy— and there were 50 or more 
— uo enpaed and tnen carefully closed so that the North 
Vietnamese would have to eali in safe crackers to make 

sure no secrets were left behind. . 

AH this is not to suggest that Hanoi took over a blos- 
soming paradise with hardly a problem on the horizon. 

. . reorganization of the country and the shortage of 
trained people will doubtless make for severe economic 
.turmoil at some time in the future. But for the immediate 
future the North Vietnamese are getting something of a 
free ride-largely due to the United States-and thev 
will certainly use it to make political capital. 
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1975 


He Will Be Missed 


Sydney Schanberg, a reporter for the New York Times, 
was one of a handful of American journalists who chose 
to remain in Phnom Penh when the Khmer Rouge took 
over. In one of his last messages to reach the West, 
Schanberg reported: “I have seen the Khmer Rouge and 
they are not killing anyone.” The sentence aptly summar- 
izes the thousands of words that appeared under Schan- 
berg’s byline in the months before the fall of Phnom 
Penh. . 

In the March 13 New York Times, Schanberg reported 
that several Cambodian refugees who managed to escape 
from Communist-held territory had said adverse things 
about the Communists’ authoritarian rule. “Such reports,” 
said Schanberg, “come from areas that are either con- 
tested or close to [Lon Nol] government lines— -areas 
where discipline could be expected to be rigid. . . . Such 


behavior has apparently not been widespread, and some 
diplomats and other longtime observers suggest that if 
the country passes to insurgent control there would be 
no need for random acts of terror. . . . most Cambodians 

do not talk about a possible massacre and do not expect 
__ _ »» 
one. 

A few days ago Schanberg arrived in Thailand, just 
as reports of the Cambodian bloodbath were coming in. 
U.S. intelligence sources had intercepted Khmer Rouge 
radio communications. The orders were, according to 
Newsweek, that all members of the Lon Nol army “down 
to the rank of second lieutenant were to be killed along 
with their wives.” A start had been made with the be- 
heading of eighty officers and wives. It’s a shame Schan- 
berg left; the Cambodians need him now more than ever. 
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CARL T. ROWAN 


WASHINGTON STAR 
16 May 1975 

„ 1 don ’ ! know whether the Cambodian 
Communists seized the American 
s S t , er Mayaguez out of giddiness, 
stupidity or what. I do know that they 
could not have picked a more dangerous 
-ume for this gambit in small-power stu- 
piaity. 

I don’t know whether Sen. Henry 
Jackson of Washington and Sen. George 

X5\°y,? rn ° f South Dakota thought 
about the grim national considerations 

nJwnJ am sure that the ^ and s °me 

other Democrats erred, both in terms of 
this nation s well-being and their own po- 

S f “' u ' es ' wh en they implied the 
United States ought to take a “paper 
tiger attitude toward a most grievous 
national affront. 

This was no case of a man suddenly 
intervening in a matrimonial quarrel of 
strangers, as one might consider the 
earlier U.S. intervention in Indochina. 
.This was a case of your boy or mine 
walking home from school on a public 
sidewalk, suddenly being grabbed by a 
hostile neighbor who is gloating over 
the fact that he dumped garbage on our 
lawns last week and we took it with lit- 
tle more than a whimper. It was inevita- 
ble that President Ford would react the 
way any proud parent would. 

WASHINGTON POST 
17 May 1975 


Cambodia created_a situation where 
she either had to surrender the Maya- 
guez’s crew unharmed or face slashing 
military attacks from the United States. 

Why was this? 

President Ford and his top advisers 
knew better than most Americans that 
the recent debacles in Indochina have 
had a devastating effect on U.S. pres- 
tige in the world. They knew that not 
only had the Soviet Union and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China been further en- 
couraged to “fish in troubled waters," 
but that even the puniest of nations 
wanted to make sport of kicking Uncle 
Sam in the shins. 

Ringing in the minds of Ford and 
Secretary of State Kissinger were a 
thousand messages of criticism and 
derision, none more rapier-like than the 
following by Wolf H. Halsti, one of Fin- 
land’s leading foreign affairs analysts: 

“My confidence in American power is* 
utterly destroyed. A country that does 
not know how to use the enormous 
power it has, has none.” 

Against the background of this kind of 
talk around the world, the United States 
simply cannot afford to look gutless and 
helpless in the face of a brazen act of 


piracy by a band of ragtag Cambodians. 

Perhaps you think the situation was 
not so serious as to justify military 
strikes at Cambodia. You, like other 
Americans, have been inclined to 
dismiss the criticisms of Asians (Thai- 
land, Singapore, the Philippines) as just 
the plaints of politicials worried about 
losing their power and privileges. 

But Halsti has no such interest, and 
listen to what he says in an interview in 

Freedom at Issue," the magazine pub- 
lished by Freedom House : 

‘‘Why should the East Europeans 
have any confidence in the United 
States on America’s present showing? 
What do they see in the United States? 
An unprecedented moral crisis, a paraly- 
sis _ of leadership and a creeping 
isolationism. After Vietnam the Ameri- 
cans are in no mood and no position tc> 
undertake open-ended foreign commit- 
ments ..." 

It was against this sobering back- 
ground that President Ford did what 
the circumstances demanded. I support 
him. 

It was Cambodia that foolishly stuck 
its snickering head too far into the 
mouth of a wounded tiger. 


Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 
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The gamble taken by President 
. ’Ford in using armed force against 
'Cambodia, starting with air strikes 
against Cambodian gunboats Tuesday 
evening, was based above all on this 
hard conclusion: The U.S. had to seize 
. the occasion of Cambodian piracy to 
prove it both could and would react 
with’ decision and power to inter- 
national lawlessness. j • 

There was no split of any kind in 
the National Security Council (NSC). 

, Indeed, every top official in the ad- 
ministration agreed that whatever the 
risk, a show of American will and 
power was absolutely essential follow- 
ing the humiliation of South Vietnam. 

In ordering American attacks on the 
Cambodian gunboats to block an ob - < 
vious Cambodian effort to remove the 
American crew of the Mayaguez to 
■the Cambodian mainland, neither the 
President nor the NSC even attempted 
to figure out an answer to this poten- 
tially explosive question: What if the 
Cambodians should use the gunboat 
attack as the pretext for murdering 
some 40 American crewmen? 

“Of course we had contingency 
(Plans,” one top presidential aide told 
,us. “But we couldn’t sit around and 
try to estimate every possible eontin- 
jgency when we are dealing with a 
primitive government which has vir- 
jtually no outside contacts with the 
world. We had to act.” In the climatic 
(triumph of Mr. Ford’s policy, that 
/question is mooted. But it shows the 
•President’s faith — and determination— ’ 
jin the plan he followed. 

The underlying assumption of the 
president’s aides was that the U.S 
|must deal with such an act of piracy 
tas a Western nation acting in a civil- 

r d fashiou; Demand MffiM e d¥br 


turn of the ship and crew and map a 
contingency plan to seize both by 
force if the demand was not met with- 
in a reasonable time. 

Following seizure of the Mayaguez 
by Cambodia just after midnight, Sun- 
day, the President allowed almost 48 
hours to go by without any military 
response. Next, the basic plan of iso- 
lating the little island in the Gulf of 
Thailand, where the Mayaguez was 
held, went astray when Cambodian 
gunboats moved toward the mainland 
about 15 miles away. The President 
then gave his order to halt the gun- 
boats. 

At that point, the U.S. went the full 
and necessary distance to prove what 
Mr. Ford and his Secretaries of State 
and Defense, Henry Kissinger and 
James Schlesinger, had been preach- 
ing nonstop ever since the catastrophic 
end of the Vietnam war: Despite that 
national humiliation, no foreign coun- 
try should make the mistake that the 
United States was discarding its role 
as world leader, or was reluctant to 
take strong action where demanded. 

Indeed, the private remarks of top 
officials here make it abundantly ap- 
parent that the Mayaguez seizure be- 
came the ideal case to prove the point 

In the background was the utter 
failure of all efforts to open some kind 
of circuitous diplomatic channel to 
the revolutionary Cambodian govern- 
ment of the Khmer Rouge. Tho Soviet 
Union has been kicked out of Phnom 
Penh for failure to break with the old 
regime. The People’s Republic of 
China, according to one high official, 
Informed the U.S. it would try to help, 
and did so, but proves the point that 
the jingoistic Cambodian regime was 
: CIA-RDP77-Q 
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a On Tuesday evening, Mr. Ford or- 
y dered word passed to congressional 

i- leaders that “appropriate action” 

would be taken. Perhaps in retrospeot 
z the President should have summoned 
l- these leaders to the White House for 
8 a faee-to-face conversation. Sen. Mike 
y Mansfield of Montana, ' the Senate 
>- Democratic leader, for example, said 
f later that he had not been “consulted,” 
s on the theory he was told, not asked, 
i Other criticism in a Congress now 
i showing dangerous symptoms of tak- 
t ing over American foreign policy from 
.- -its fending committee rooms was also 
heard, raising ominous questions 
1 about a vicious partisan debate erupt- 
t ing from the President’s bold action. 

3 But on that point Mr. Ford and his 
i top aides, often Indecisive and vacil- 
lating on lesser matters, showed no 
: concern this time. They assumed that 

t whatever partisan outcry might ensue, 
the American people as a whole would 
: react with overwhelming approval to 

• the President’s powerful response to 
> an unprovoked act of piracy on the 
high seas. 

i “Sure they’ll tty to demagogue it,” 
one senior presidential aide told us. 
“That’s par for the course. But no one 
- considered that as part of the prob- 
lem.” 

Thus, in this first, clear show of 
American power since the Indochinese 
fiasco, Mr. Ford has demon.'-trated 
what he Is often criticifed for lacking: 
a talent for leadership and command,- 
in a case void of ambiguity *o h'*n and 
his advisers. Despite political risks, no 
one around him exhibited second 
thoughts about the obligation of the 
U.S. to underwrite the rule of law In 
the world. 

oo432RoaQ^,aa&Qaa^. i,. 
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Communist victory flags are 
ftying across Indo-China, and 
Bangkok is un©asy. Rebels are 
already shooting— and count- 
ing on Hanoi's help. 


T , .... , BANGKOK 

Ine domino theory” — sworn to by 
many people, scorned by others— will 
soon be tested here in Thailand 
Two dominoes, South Vietnam and 
Cambodia, have already fallen to the 
Communists. A third domino, Laos, is 
for all practical purposes controlled by 
Communists in Hanoi. 

Now Thailand, once a staunch ally of 
the U.S. and a base for American air 
attacks on North Vietnam, is beginning 
o eel the heat as its neighbors collapse. 

• r 11 , , way Washi ngton, also, concern 

is felt about the domino impact of the 


. Cfl ina has made it clear it will ' 
support underground Com- 
munist movements in South- ' 
east Asia, including Thailand. 


Minority revolts and Com- 
munist rebellions along border , 
with Thailand may flare anew in 
wake of North Vietnam's vic- 
tories in Indo-China. 


■ insurgents are already battling the 
Government in three separate regions 
in Northeast, i.'ortn and sxt.-emp 
South along' Hafaysian border.. 


BURMA 


Communist successes in Indo-China on 
Thailand and other Asian nations. Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger underlined 
this concern at a news conference on 
April 29, saying: 

“There is no question that the out- 
come in Indo-China will have conse- 
quences not only in Asia but in many 
other parts of the world. 

To deny these consequences is to 
miss the possibility of dealing with them. 
So, I believe there will be consequences. 
But I am confident that we can deal 
with them, and we are determined to 
manage and to progress along the road 
toward a permanent peace that we have 
sought, but there is no question that 
there will be consequences.” 

Thailand is already afflicted by 
Communist-run insurgencies in three 
separate areas — the Northeast, the 
North and in the Southern tip, along the 
border with Malaysia. China and, to a 
much greater extent, North Vietnam 


' omniA 


NORTH V 
v VIETNAM' 



Hanoi, long a supporter of 
s insurgents in Thailand, is 
now expected to step up 
, assistance. 


‘SOUTH VIETNAM 


CAMBODIA 


Ethnic Chinese guerrillas from Malaysia are active alono' 
border with Thailand. 


MALAYSIA' 


l [ Increasingly dominated by 

\LT the Communists, Laos 

\ permits free movement of 

1 insurgents and supplies 

l across borders. 

Now under Communist control, Cam- 
bodia offers a wide-open gateway for 
supplying Thai rebels from Hanoi. 
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have given political support, some weap- 
ons and even training to the Thai rebels. 

Once Hanoi has tightened its grip on 
the Indo-China peninsula, the flow of 
supplies across the Laotian and Cambo- 
dian borders is expected to increase^ 
Some experts believe that recruiting in- 
side Thailand will be made vastly easier 
by the Communist successes in Cambo- 
dia and South Vietnam. 

Outlasting a welcome. Hoping to 
ease the anticipated pressure, Thailand 
already is moving to establish better 
relations with Hanoi and Peking. The 
Bangkok Government announced ou 
May 1 that an “enormous withdrawal” of 
U.S. troops and planes would soon start 
Up to 8,000 of the 25,000 U.S. service- 
men there are expected to leave. 

Hanoi earlier made it clear that it has 
little interest in a working relationship 
with Bangkok as long as U.S. forces are 
still on Thai soil. 

Some diplomats believe it is already 
too late for Bangkok to 
mend its fences with North 
Vietnam. Says one: 

“After all, Thailand pro- 
vided bases from which 
Americans attacked the 
North Vietnamese. Thai- 
land sent ‘volunteers’ to 

mortprnf flght in Laos > at least 

ailand is 17 > 000 of them, and the 

stpn ’ un ‘Black Leopard’ Division to 
P fight Communists in South 

Vietnam. Hanoi isn’t going 
to forget that easily or soon. 

Also, the Vietnamese 
— TM A i\/i Communists are somewhat 

: I IMAM t o the left of the Chinese, 
and they will feel it impor- 
, tant to throw their weight 

behind many revolutionary 
forces in Southeast Asia. 
Thailand is a made-to-order 
target for intensified insur- 
nated by gency— but without a di- 

5 Laos rect invasion ” 

;ment of Some Thai officials hope 

supplies that Pekin g> °nce it has 

diplomatic relations with 
. Bangkok, will curb North 
Vietnam’s expansionary de- 
ll, Cam- signs. Other officials are 

: way for n °t a t all sure of that. Pe- 

anoi. king has diplomatic links 

with Burma and Malaysia — 
but radio stations in South- 
west China continue to 
(continued on next page) 
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support “liberation movements” in both 
countries. 

A restricted rebellion. Communist 
insurgency in this country is relatively 
new— dating back only to the early 
1960s. There has never been any full- 
scale uprising; fighting has been largely 
confined to light skirmishes between in- 
surgent bands and police or local militia. 

The bulk of Thailand’s 120,000-man 
-Army has never been put into the strug- 
gle, although units are based in the disaf- 
fected areas. Nevertheless, one rebel at- 
tack on an armored cavalry post in the 
North recently cost the lives of 17 Thai 
soldiers. Another firelight, in the North- 
east on April 24, resulted in the death of 
12 people, including an Army colonel 1 
and a major. j 

The three areas of insurgency: ‘ 

® The North. In the nigged terrain 
along the border with Laos, Meo and 
other hill tribesmen have been in revolt 
since 1967. Although most of the weap- 
ons and other supplies come from Laos, 
Thai officials fear that China may send 
in supplies through Northeast Burma. 

® The South. Poor plantation laborers 
and tin-mine workers form the back- 
bone of the rebel organization. Some 
support is provided by ethnic Chinese 
Communists who are still dug in in jun- 
gle hideouts in neighboring Malaysia. 
Thai officials expect new weapons to be 
smuggled in by junk from Communist- 
controlled Cambodia. 

• The Northeast. This is by far the 
most dangerous of the insurrections. The 
rebels are Thai citizens but ethnic Lao- 
tians, most of them with relatives in the 
Connnunist Pathet Lao — a partner in 
the coalition Government in Vientiane. 
Some of the Thai rebels have been 
trained in Hanoi, and supplies move 
easily across the Mekong River into 
Thailand. Laos is the “secure border 
area” that facilitates revolution in a 
neighboring country. 

All told, the insurgents probably do 
not number more than 8,000 men under 
arms — 3,000 in the North, 3,000 in the 
Northeast and 2,000 in the South, plus 
some Communist-led Moslem separatists 
in the deep South. The rebels probably 
can count on 10 times that number for 
support in nonmilitary activities. 

In theory, the insurgents are all led by 
the illegal Communist Party of Thailand, 
but the propaganda and the ideology 
come from the “Voice of the People of 
Thailand,” a radio station based at - 
Kunming, China. A training camp called 
Hoa Binh” — which, ironically, means 
peace — is in North Vietnam. 

Attracting recruits. Recruiting, par- 
ticularly in the North and Northeast, is 
relatively easy for trained Communist 
cadres. The people are poor and unedu- 
cated, and have long been neglected by 
the Government in Bangkok. And as the 
flow of weapons from North Vietnam 
increases, youths in the villages find the 
romance of taking up guns irresistible. 

The Government, on the other hand, 
has difficulty recruiting officials to work 
in villages where living conditions are 
primitive, dialects are hard to learn and 
chances for promotion are few. 

As a result, dealing with the rebels is 
left largely in the hands of the Thai 
military, which is in woeful shape. A 
senior officer explained: 


“We are not in a position to defend 
ourselves. If the Khmer Rouge had kept 
going after taking Pnompenh, or if ±e 
Pathet Lao had crossed the Mekong Riv- 
er, they could have walked almost un- 
hindered to Bangkok.” 

The Thai Armed Forces are also divid- 
ed on the nature of the danger. One 
group wants internal security to be giv- 
en top priority; another group insists the 
military should be geared up to resist 
aggression from outside. A Thai general 
comments: “Why worry about being in- 
vaded by a large army when we can’t 
even subdue the guerrillas operating in- 
side the country?” 

One thing stressed by officials in 
Bangkok: Thailand is not going to go 
Communist except at gunpoint. The 
question, then, is whether the country 
needs and can afford a bigger, more- 
effective military force. 

Since 1965, the United States has giv- 
en this country more than 600 million 
dollars’ worth of military equipment, 
plus additional millions in “funded as- 
sets” — an arrangement by which the 
U.S. pays part of the cost of a frigate, for 
example, and the Thais pay the remain- 
der. The U.S also outfitted 20,000 Thai 
troops who served in Vietnam and 
17,000 who fought in Laos. . • 

Furthermore, the United States pro- 
vided employment and profits when it 
. began using Thai air bases for the wars 
in Indo-China. A deepwater port with 
huge warehouses was built at Sattahip, 
along with an air base for B-52 bombers 
. at nearby U Tapao. - • : 

_ Now U.S. protection is' to be with- 
drawn within a year, unless Thai leaders 
change their minds, and the flow of 
military support seems certain to dry up. 
There is a degree of bitterness in Bang- 
kok directed at the U.S. over its failure 
to do more in the last days of Vietnam 
and Cambodia. Deputy Prime Minister 
and Defense Minister Pramam Adirek- 
sam, for example, says the U.S. “can’t be 
trusted.” And referring to congressional 
restraints, Pramam declared, “The U.S. 
cannot do what it promises, even if it 
wants to.” I . 

American military commanders be- 
lieve that a U.S. pullout from Thailand is 
inevitable, no matter what the Thais 
finally decide they want. Nevertheless, 
suggestions are heard that a compromise 
might be worked out to keep some 
American forces here. . 

The U.S. Air Force now has eight 
tactical squadrons in Thailand — five of 
F-4 Phantoms, two of F-llls and one of 
A-7 Corsairs. In addition, there are 15 
B-52s at U Tapao, plus support aircraft, 
totaling 350 planes. .... 

Experts maintain that, with the excep- 
tion of key bases at U Tapao and Satta- 
hip, the Thai installations could be given 
up without damaging the U.S. military 
position. U Tapao would be designated 
home for a skeleton air force, and Satta- 
hip would be the port for delivery of 
ammunition and supplies. • ' 

Sattahip, especially; is of strategic im- 
portance to the U.S., which is facing 
possible loss of facilities at Subic Bay in 
the Philippines. 

Decision in Washington. The key to 
what happens may well-rest in the hands 
of Congress. Without appropriated 


funds, the bases would have to be give® 
back to Thailand. 

On the Thai side, the decision de- 
pends to a large degree on the extent of 
hostile Communist activity along the na- 
tion's borders. 

The Government wants to maintain 
some of its ties with America. It claims 
that the U.S. has pledged to honor Si- 
military commitments to Bangkok de- 
spite planned and future withdrawals a? 
the American forces. With enemies m 
nearly every border, Thailand realizes it 
needs the U.S. — as friend and ally. 
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Asked Voice of America to! 
■ Play Down April Events j 

| ’ - Special to The New York Times : | 

; WASHINGTON. May -20— The! 
United States ambassadors to 
South Vietnam and Cambodia' 
asked the Voice of America to 
play down news of the deterio- 
rating situation in Indochina in 
early April. 

Representative Bella Abzug 
today produced texts of a mes- 
sage to this effect from John 
Gunther Dean, the last Ameri- 
can envoy in Cambodia, and an-j 
other cablegram from Graham- 
A. Martin, tire last American' 
envoy in Saigon. j 

. In testimony before the Gov- 
ernment Operations subcommit-! 
tee on Government information 
and individual rights, neither; 
Eugene P. Kopp, deputy direc-. 
tor of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, nor Bernard, 
Kamenske, news director of the 
Voice of America, questioned 
;the authenticity of the : mes- 
sages. j 

Mr. Martinis - cablegram,! 
dated April 6 and classified as! 
“confidential,” said “specula- i 
tic-v ~nd unofficial comments” 
would “contribute to apprchen- 
tions amongst Vietnamese and 
Americans.’’ ■ 

“Staying with minimum offi- 
cial announcements most help- 
ful.” the cablegram went on.: 

The cablegram frcm Mr: I 
Dean, dated April 14. said he ! 
“strongly” advised the Voice 
of America against carrying an! 
account of student de-monstra-j 
tions in Phnom Penh at which] 
the resignation of President] 
Lon No|,and the termination! 
of American military aid were 1 
demanded. Voice of America 
coverage could be “miscon- 
strued as representing [United 
States) mission support for 
student demands,” he explained. 
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Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 


- On the heels of the spectacular tri- 
umph in the Mayaguez incident, Gerald 
R, ford’s embattled presidency is near- 
ing a second successive foreign policy 
win: breaking the ominous deadlock 
with Congress over barring U.S. mili- 
tary aid to Turkey. 

More Important, the virtual certainty 
that the Senate will vote Monday to 
lift the arms embargo assures a delay 
in the expected closing down by Tur- 
key of vital American base facilities. 
Once started, that process could erode 
even more dangerously the strained 
relations between the United States 
and its longtime valuable ally. 

The private Senate headcount shows 
a minimum of 53 senators ready to vote 
to end the arms embargo imposed last 
fall by the Greek congressional lobby 
after Turkey’s use of U.S. arms in in- 
vading Cyprus,^ 

What makes the timing so important 
Is next Wednesday’s meeting of the • 
Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) 
in Ankara. In confidential negotiations 
with congressmen leading the Greek 
lobby, administration officials have 
pointedly warned that Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger and his political 
deputy, Under Secretary Joseph J. Si- 
sco, .vould find themselves in a diplo- 
’matlc hornet’s nest in Ankara urness 
Congress showed some give on the 
arms embargo. 

That word has now switched a num- 
ber of senators. Softening their anti- 
Turk animus even more, however, is 
the fact that Monday’s vote, unlike the 
similar vote last fall, follows the No- 
vember election. The well-financed 
Greek-American lobby had far more 
leverage last f all. . 1 . 
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Sen. Thomas Eagleton (D-Mo.), who 
led last fall’s Senate bar of all U.S. 
military aid to Ankara, is still opposed. 
However, Eagleton will confine him- 
self to a speech opposing the amend- 
ment, and not make an all-out fight 
against it. 

Only two, weeks' ago congressional 
leaders of the Greek lobby privately " 
warned the White House that if the 
President insisted on forcing a Senate 
vote now, Kissinger would be "burned 
to a crisp” in the debate. Following 
Mr. Ford’s new eminence as a strong 
President boldly moving to assert Am- 
erican rights in last week’s dramatic 
Cambodian rescue, such threats have 
vanished. 

A footnote: The administration has 
no intention of pressing for an early 
vote in the House, where the Greek 
lobby is stronger and shows little in- 
terest in compromise. The Turkish 
government, however - , will accept the , 
Senate vote as a signal of major 
change In Washington, enough to post- 
pone the closing of U.S. bases. 

Peter Camiel, the shrewd, Philadel- 
phia Democratic Chairman, has moved 
to within an even shot of becoming a 
truly national power in his party by 
unseating tough-talking Mayor Frank 
Rizzo in Tuesday's Democratic primary. 

When we reported from Philadelphia 
in January,- such a political upheaval 
was out of the question. The law-and- 
order campaign of ex-Police Chief 
Rizzo seemed magnetic enough to over- 
come his flunking a lie-detector test 
in his poisonous feud with Camiel. 

But the gap between Rizzo and state 
Sen. Louis G. Hill, the regular organ- 
ization’s candidate, has closed rapidly. 
Rizzo’s defeat would be a badly needed 


plus for organization Democratic poli- 
tics everywhere, ending the career of 
a maverick loner (who backed Richard 
M. Nixon for President in 1972). 

It would be particularly remarkable 
since Hill is a dull and unexciting 
campaigner tapped by Camiel only 
after Rep. William Green Jr. , chose to 
stay in Congress and not run for mayor, 
Camiel, a moderate Democrat, would 
then attain the level of Mayor 
Richard J. Daley of Chicago as a mu- 
scular proponent of old politics in the 
fight for the presidential nomination. 

The most important reason for the 
gap closing is Camiel’s skillful use of 
his party organization against what 
one neutral Democratic leader calls 
"tremendous pressure” from Rizzo. De- 
spite the pressure, Camiel has har- 
nessed at least 44 of the 69 ward lead- 
ers, including the most important 
wards in middle-income Northeast 
Philadelphia, where the primary vote 
will run comparatively high. 

The primary has split Philadelphia’s 
labor unions, denying Rizzo the strong 
AFL-CIO support his backers took for 
granted five months ago. Rizzo’s selec- 
tion of plumbers’ union leader James 
O’Neill as campaign chief, while fail- 
ing to consolidate labor hacking as in- 
tended, has turned his operation over 
to an amateur not in Camiel’s class. 

Another major Rizzo mistake was 
to slate Rizzo-backed candidates for 
scores of lesser city offices against or- 
ganization-backed candidates. By chal- 
lenging Camiel across the board, Rizzo 
played into his hands and galvanized 
his organization. 

A footnote: If Rizzo wins Tuesday, 
he could lose in November to Republi- 
can mayoral nominee Thomas Fogli- 
' etta, a respected city councilman who 
a. would have strong support from anti- 
Rizzo Democrats. 

Si 1975, yield Enterorisej, Ino. 


He Was Concerned 


About the Legal Prohibition on Alt jndcchwa. Combat 


ijv ^ jf ^ ' * 


By ANTHONY LEWIS 


As the affair of the Mayagiiez was played out 
last week, public and Congressional attention fo- 
cused largely, on questions of war, diplomacy and 
politics. But the Mayagiiez affair also raised pro- 
found questions of law and constitutionality. -They 
were very much in the minds of White House lawyers 
and it was said, President Ford. 

The “law” most quoted during the Mayagiiez 
events was the War Powers Act passed by Congress 
late in 1973 over President Nixon's veto. It asks 
Presidents "in every possible instance” to "consult” 
With Congress before sending the armed forces into 
hostilities, and in any event commands them -to 
'"report” to Congress within 48 hours. White House 
aides did inform leading members of last week's 
military plans, if not exactly consult them, and the 
I resident did send a format report thereafter. 

But the really relevant law was not the general 
language of the War Powers Act but a specific 
statute, prohibiting American military activity in 
Indochina. It was passed by Congress in June, 1973, 
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and signed into law by President Nixon on July 1. 

It prohibited all combat activity in Indochina after 
. Aug. 15 of that year. 

: The language has been re-enacted in each defense " 

• appropriations bill since then.. In the current law 
, it reads as follows: “None of the funds herein ap- 
propriated may be obligated or expended to finance 

- directly or indirectly combat activities by U. S. mili- ' 

.' tary forces in or over or from off the shores of 

■ North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos or Cambodia.” 

On their face, in the ordinary meaning of the 
' language, the words totally and explicitly prohibit , 
/what President Ford did last week. So the question 
1 must be: Is there some loophole, some escape from 
' the flat language that appears in the statute book 
" as a command? ' • 

v. - This question was discussed last week with Presi- 
dept Ford's counsel Roderick Hills, who made clear 
that it had been a weighty one for him and his 
colleagues. . . , 

Some have suggested— Senator Henry Jackson did ~ 
last week — that the 1973 law banning Indochina 
combat was somehow “superseded” by the later War 
-Powers Act. Mr. Hills saw no force in this argu- 
ment, and no legal comfort for the President. He - 
•said the law was on the books and, on its face, 
would seem to have prohibited use of the funds that 
in fact were used to send the Marines and aircraft 
to the Gulf of Siam. But in the unlikely event., 
that a court will try to apply a statute, that would 
not end the discussion. The court would first look 
e.t the legislative history — the debates before passage 
— to see whether they suggested a different meaning 
for the words of the statute. And it would measure 

• the act against the Constitution: 

The 1973 Congressional debates are not very il- 
luminating in this case. Members did not discuss . 
a situation like that of the Mayagiiez. Last week one 
, of the bill’s sponsors, Senator Frank Church of 
Idaho, said he had not intended to keep a President 
from using force to rescue American citizens. But 

- even the most flexible ideas of statutory interpret©* r 
tion did not allow authors of bills to give ex pos^ 
facto accounts of their meaning. . 

The Constitution confided to Congress tHe power 
to declare war. Money for the armed forces ravisii 
aiso be voted by Congress, in regular appropriations. 

To use the power of the purse to restrict war-mak- 
ing by the United States thus sounds like an act 
well within Congress’s power, and a traditional way 
'• of using the power. 

On the other hand. Presidents have for many 
years committed the armed forces without asking 
Congress first. The business of fighting enormous 
wars without a formal declaration, as in Vietnam, 
is a recent and much-criticized development. But 
back into the 19th-century Presidents did use the 
, military on their own for such lesser actions as 
■- protecting American lives and acceptance of ths 
principle at the time helped set a precedent. 

The great legal test of Presidential war powers 
came when President Truman seized the steel mills 
in 1952 to prevent a strike during the Korean war. 
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The Supreme Court held the seizure unconstitutional. 
Justice Robert H.. Jackson wrote that the branched 
of the United States Government are not totally' 
separate; their powers overlap. A President's poww 
is “at its lowest ebb” when he acts against the “wiS 

• of Congress”; the courts can sustain him then on# 
by holding Congress powerless in the area— aci 

' they would hesitate to do that 

Maintaining- Equilibrium J 

“Presidential claim to a power at once so com 
elusive and preclusive,” Justice Jackson wrote, “musi 
. be scrutinized with caution, for what is at stake 
, the equilibrium established by our constitutional 
<. system." 

•/•Mr. Hills, perhaps reflecting that outlook, did .not 

• argue directly that the 1973 appropriation act wa* 
unconstitutional if applied to restrict a President’s 
power in the Mayagiiez circumstances. He was care- 
ful, indeed, to say that President Ford had not 
treated the law as unconstitutional. Rather, he took 
a more sophisticated position often taken by thp 
Supreme Court when- faced with a grave Constitm 
tional question over a statute. That is to give ths 

■ statute’s words a. narrow meaning, even a strained 
i Cleaning, in order to avoid the constitutional ques- 
tion. For example, the Supreme Court, rather than 
: decide whether the Constitution -allowed withhold- 
\ in g of passports on political grounds, held that the 
) old passport laws did not authorize such withholding. 

A court might put it this way, Mr. Hills argued: 
“We should not assume that Congress would lightly 
interfere with the true constitutional war powers of 
the President — and what could be more at the heart 
of the true power than assuring the free passage 
of vessels in international waters and the safety of 
American citizens? Congress has the power of the 
purse. But if it gives the President armies .to com- . 
mand, and the duty, he must exercise it. . . 

“There is a rational argument,” Mr. Hills con- 
cluded, "to show that the President did not willy- 
. nilly ignore the law or declare it unconstitutional.” 
Mr. Hills added that the President had discussed the 
legal issues very seriously with him and his senior 
t counsel and old friend, Philip Buchen. 

. One curious thing about the role of law in the' 


i’agiiez affc 


uttle anyone mentioned 


it. Mr. Hills .said he thought that that was unfortu- 
- nate— that there should have been candid discussion 
of the law. Very likely politics overwhelmed concern 
. for the law, as it occasionally does, at least during 
the drama of last week. ” 

The years of Vietnam and Watergate were often 
said to have carried great lessons about respect tori 
aw and the Constitution. If those lessons wera 
learned, there will be further reflection in Congress! 
and the country about the legal basis for the Presi- '• 
dents military action s in the Mayagiiez affair. J 

Anthony Lewis is a columnist for The New Ydrk 
Times . 
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CHWDlfflS TELL 
WHY THEY YIELDEDi 


Official Declares ‘Our Weak] 
Counfry’ Could Not Afford 1 
Confrontation With U.S. 


' • By Reuters 

BANGKOK, Thailand, May 15; 

I — The Cambodian Government- 
said today that it had decided 
to let the American merchant 
ship Mayagiiez go because “out- 
weak country cannot have a 
confrontation with the U.S.A.” 

Add 


In a - broadcast over the 
Phnom Penh radio, monitored 
here. Information Minister Hou 
Nim accused the United States 
of systematic spying on Cam- 
jbodia "since the Communists*' 
took over cn April 17. He said 
the Mayagiiez, which was cap- 
tured last Monday, was only 
one of several spy vessels seized 
in the Gulf of Siam. 

The minister asserted that 
the Cambodians had captured 
several ships “camouflaged as 
fishing boats and handled by 
Thai and Khmer crews” in 
'waters near the port of Sihan- 
'oukville and near small Cambo- 
dian islands in the Gulf of Siam.' 

"These crews admitted,” the 
minister said, “that they were 
agents of the C.I.A. who had to 
establish contact with other 
agents in hiding on Cambodian! 
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j Mr. Hou Nim said that these) 
vessels had moved to within) 
a mile of the Cambodian main- 1 
land and that at times their! 
crews had landed on Cambodian ! 
islands. He said they dared to I 
undertake such actions “be-' 
cause Cambodia is a small and 
poor country with a small pop- 
ulation that has just emerged 
from the U.S. imperialist war, 
of aggression.” i 

The minister asserted that' 
the Mayagiiez had been inter- 
cepted two and a half or three 
miles erst of the Wai Islands. 
The United States had put the 
point of interception as eight 
miles south of the islands,, 
which are about 60 miles off 
the Cambodian coast. 

Mr. Hou Nim cnarged that 
the United States was “contest- 
ing our right to guard our own 
maritime domain because of, 
our own weakness.” • 

“The American Government 

'f£i£^P?7%0432RO(jiji < 


| 'held responsible by our people) 
I and all the peoples of the' 
:j world,” he went on. j 

| He said that on one of the; 

| vessels “camouflaged as a fish-1 
. ing boat” that had been inter-' 
cepted off Pring Island, op- 
posite , Sihanoukville, “there 
were seven Thais, armed with, 

! two rifles, explosives, grenades/ 
j mines and ammunition as well, 

f /as very powerful Amer-I 

! ! ican-made telecommunications", 

j equipment.” • .; 

According to the .minister,! 
the seven crewmen told the] 
'Cambodians that they were! 
C.I.A. agents trained in Thai-] 
land with a mission “to carry] 
out destruction and establish! 
contact with other agents who: 
had stayed in Cambodia after} 
the defeat of the Americans.”; 

He charged that the Maya-| 
gttez had clearly entered Cam-! 
bodian waters on an espionage] 
0038tHRM-7 3 
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East Asia: An 'Uncertain Future 


TOKYO — A senior Philippine plan- 
ner now “reassessing” his country’s ce- 
- curity wonders when and whether Hie 
Soviet fleet will base itself for Asian 
voyages at the former U.S. base at 
Camranh Bay. A Singapore business- 
man asks for a report on the size and 
competency of Thailand’s army. A 
Soviet ambassador, over tennis, tells 
a ranking Japanese politician that the 
time is right for a Moscow-Tokyo non- 
aggression pact. An international bank- 
er with responsibility for energy mat-, 
ters inquires about the safety of South 
Korean investments in view of a pos- 
able new invasion from the North. - 
Throughout the vast and varied re- 
gion of East Asia, the recent collapse 
in Indochina has set off tremors of 
speculation, reassessment and concern. 
Not for three decades has the region 
been so much in flux. All indications 
are that this is only the early stage 
of fundamental shifts in thought and 
action — quite possibly the most im- 
portant changes in the area since the 
upheavals of World War II, 

, The view from Washington centers . 
on American commitments and assur- 
ances, as if the region were waiting 
to be acted upon by the United States. 
The view from Asia is quite different. 
In five weeks of travel in Southeast 
and Northeast Asia since my depar- 
ture from Saigon on April 10, 1 found 
. alliances and allegiances to be shifting 
and new ideas in motion. The pieces 
on the chessboard have been suddenly 
shaken out of position, and even the 
rules seem to be changing. Nobody 
can quite identify the game yet, much 
less the intermediate moves or final 
outcome. Even so, some initial impres- 
sions come through clearly. 

C| 

The United States, “which has been 
the central power in East Asia since 
World War II, has become one of 
several central powers. U.S. decision 
and action are still important, but they 
are no longer nearly all-important 
Indonesian Foreign Minister Adam 
Malik said recent events have brought 
about “a new geopolitical configuration 
in Southeast Asia to which all nations 
have to adapt themselves.” Asians are 
masters at adapting to nature, to fate, 
to outside and internal forces beyond 
their control, and they are well into 
the process of adjustment now. Asian 
leaders could see what was coming 
.well in advance of the final debacle in 
Indochina. For many months they had 
been cautiously forging or reinforcing 
their ties to China, the Soviet Union 
and the now-formidable regional 
power centered in Hanoi. This process 
: has accelerated and taken on new 
I meaning since the fall of Phnom Penh 
on April 17 and of Saigon on April 30.. 

The recent whirlwind U.S. action to 
to recapture the freighter Mayaguez 
and its crew has demonstrated the 
fact that the United Stales remains 
| an important military power in the 
! area. But new limitations, arising 
from the new configuration in East 
Asia, were also evident. The Thai 
government’s strong objections to the 
I use of Thai bases for the operation 
I against Cambodia make these install- 


ations of doubtful value in any future 
Indochina incidents, even if Thailand 
should reconsider its earlier decision 
, to close the bases within a year. In 
this, the Thais are motivated not- by 
anti-Americanism so much as by the 
need to accommodate the suddenly 
important interests of 'the new and 
nearby regimes in Cambodia and Viet- 
nam. 

Use of the existing U.S. bases in 
Japan and the Philippines to mount 
future combat operations in South- 
east Asia is likely to be sharply limited 
in view of newly-forged diplomatic 
relations of Tokyo and’ Manila with 
the Communist governments in the 
area. The Phillipines’ seemingly puzz- 
ling restrictions on the use of Clark Air ► 
Base and Subic Bay Naval Base by 
U.S.-sponsored Saigon refugees is a 
hint of what is to come. Manila’s edgi- 
ness had roots in a staff protest from 
the Hanoi government, delivered se- 
cretly in Paris, against Phillipine par- 
ticipation in the eariler evacuation of 
Danang. 

Though diminished militarily, the 
United States remains the single most 
important power in the. region econo- 
mically. The only serious rival for 
■ trade and investment is Japan, which 
. in turn is dependent in large degree 
on the United States for its markets 
and prosperity. If Washington’s influ- 
ence is reduced, the same cannot be 
said for that of New York, Chicago, 
Akron and Detroit. It is on these mar- 
kets for raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods that Asian hopes for bet- 
ter living standards — a prerequisite 
for internal stability— largely depend. 
m 

In highly sophisticated fashion many 
Asians are turning to Communist di : 
versity— rather than U.S. military 
strength— as a source of potential se- 
curity. National leaders and diplomats 
are calculating and tailing comfort 
from the deep antagonisms between 
China and the Soviet Union and, on a 
smaller but vitally important scale, be- 
tween North Vietnamese and South 
Vietnamese, and between them both 
and Cambodians and Laotians. 

In a number of Asian capitals the 
difference between optimists and pes- 
simists -is that the former believe it 
will take several years at least for the 
victors of Indochina to stabilize their 
relationships with one another before 
turning their new found power toward 
their neighbors. The pessimists are not 
sure that it will take so long. 

One grave concern throughout the 
region centers on the billions of dollars 
in usable American weapons — particu- 
larly small arms, grenades, land mines, 
mortars, battlefield rockets and naval 
craft — recently inherited by a Viet- 
namese Communist army that does not 
need them. Almost every Southeast 
Asian country is afflicted by insurgent 
groups — often from ethnic minorities — 
in sparsely populated or disadvan- 
taged areas. China and the Soviet Un- 
ion have kept most of these fraternal 
insurgencies on short rations and out- 
moded weapons. This could change 
dramatically if the Vietnamese succumb 
to tiie temptation to become arms mer- 


chants or fraternal benefactors. The' 
glut of modem weapons is considered 
a more serious threat than any spread- 
ing ideological infection among poten- 
tial “dominoes.” " 

In Northeast Asia, which is far more 
important to the United States than 
Southeast Asia, recent events seem to 
have enhanced the U.S.-Japan alli- 
ance in curious and unexpected fash- 
ion. Here the most significant thing 
is what hasn’t happened in Japan. 

Longstanding apprehension has been 
felt in many quarters — most recently ex- 
pressed in blunt terms by Philippine 
Foreign Minister Carlos P. Romulo— 
that a worried Japan could turn away 
from the U.S. security umhrella toward 
.its own remilitarization, conventional 
and nuclear. There is no sign of this, 
and every sign to the contrary. The 
initial reaction of Japan’s government 
and power structure is to hug the U S 
. “security blanket” a hit tighter in real- 
ization of its importance to stability in 
and around Japan. 

The main concern of Tokyo at the 
moment is not Indochina, which is 
nearly 2,000 miles away and of peri- 
pheral interest, but South Korea, 
which is 115 miles away across a nar- 
row strait. Given Japan’s geography 
and resources, it is doubtful that a 
unified Korea under Communist rule 
would pose a realistic threat. But a 
Communist takeover of Korea by 
force^ under present circumstances 
. would demolish the remaining credi- 
bility of the United States security 
treaty, the pillar of foreign policy 
for the world’s first unarmed indus- 
trial power. This could indeed turn 
Japan toward revolution, whether 
from the right or left, and swift re- 
armament. As a major power, Japan 
is one of the few “swing, coun- 
tries” whose turn to new policies and 
alliances would profoundly affect 
events throughout the world. Japan’s 
GNP is third in the world and about 
five times as large as the combined 
GNP of the rest of East Asia, ex- 
cluding China. Japan’s GNP is about 
twice that of China. 

In East Asia today the greatest con- 
stant is uncertainty, and the greatest 
need is time to take account of events 
and changes and-to sort things out. 
Despite the widespread expectation 
that South Vietnam would not survive 
in the long run, the collapse came so 
quickly that nearly every nation— Com- 
munist, U.S.-Allied and neutral — was 
caught unprepared. Because of the cur- 
rent American economic slump and 
political uncertainty, the sudden col- 
lapse probably made the United States 
seem more impotent than it really is. 

Having failed ,in Indochina largely 
through ignorance of Asian ways, the 
United States needs to be more atten- 
tive— rather than less— to trends of 
thought and action in the region. The 
United States is still an important 
power, probably the most important 
single power., But it must find new 
ways to listen to and work with Asians, 
giving greater, .emphasis to pr>H*ical and 
economic relationships as military op- 
tions are diminished. 
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In the second of three 
reports on a recent tour to 
study the American political 
scene, GEOFFREY SMITH 
examines the American 
response to Vietnam. 

— iSi . 

The episode of the Mayaguez 
illustrates one American res- 
ponse to the Vietnam cata- 
strophe : the determination not 
to be pushed around. This is the 
reaction not only in the White 
House but also among senior 
legislators in both Houses of 
Congress. The danger of allow- 
ing friend and foe alike to be- 
come uncertain of the solidity 
of American assurances is fully 
appreciated. That is why, for 
example, there is for the 
moment less pressure from Con- 
gress than there used to be for 
the withdrawal of American 
troops £|om Europe. A number 
of those who favoured the pro- 
posal now concede that this is 
not the time. 

• Tlfe President’s handling of 
this particular incident in the 
Gulf ofThailand may well have 
done something to restore the 
battered national self-esteem. 
But nobody travelling around 
the United States' in recent 
weeks tould doubt that the most 
widespread response to Vietnam 
i is a general scepticism of 
foreign commitments. For the 
moment this is an inclination 
not a settled conviction, no 
more thfqi the snap reaction of 
bewildered people in the first 
flush of failure. It is not string 
enough to pressure men ivlio 
know their own inind. 

_ For the time being it will cer- 
tainly be the attitude of the 
established men of power in 
Washington that will be deci- 
sive. But will that remain 
true once the United States 
has recovered from its sense 
of shock ? One of the 
lessons of Vietnam is that the 
resolve of the Administration, 
even when supported initially 
by Congress, is not enough these 
days to safeguard a foreign 
policy against erosion by public 
opinion. To prevent that 
happening again there will have 
to be. both a re-definition of 
. American foreign policy, which 
is demanded on all sides, 

It is easier, of course, to call 
for a new statement of foreign 
policy than to provide it. The 
dilemma is obvious. What is re- . 
quired is some limitation of 
commitments to. remove the ex- 
pectation that wherever a bomb 
may drop an American soldier 
must n^rch. But if a shortened 
list of hard commitments is 
publicized it could be interpre- 
ted as an open invitation to 
attack any vulnerable friend not 
, include a It would also fo ,- ce 
/ the" United States Government < 
to incur all the odium of making 
harsh choices in hypothetical 
situations. 

Some thoughts are turning in 
a more hopeful direction : io 


specifying in broad terms the ! 
criteria that would have to be 
satisfied before American milit- 
ary assistance was provided. 
The best criteria would seem 
to be a combination of 
American national interest 
and the existence of a 
firmly established local regime 
with the effective support of its 
people. This would not mean 
that only parliamentary democ- 
racies could qualify, but it would 
seek to avoid a repetition of the 
tragedy that comes from de- 
fending and promoting a politi- 
cal shell. It would then be pos- 
sible to indicate countries in 
sensitive areas which clearly 
met these conditions without 
setting out an exhaustive list. 
That would scale down the ex- 
tent of American commitments 
while providing the most neces- 
sary assurances and preserving 
a reasonable freedom of 
manoeuvre. 

Such a redefinition of foreign 
policy would have to come 
from the Administration. The 
cooler heads in Congress know 
that while they can intervene 
decisively on particular issues 
they cannot develop and pursue 
a consistent policy across the 
board. What they want is to 
participate more fully in the 
dialogue which goess to the 
making of a consistent foreign 
policy. The recent conflicts in 
this field between Congress and 
the Administration have re- 
volved around the personality 
of Dr Kissinger. One respected 
and influential Democratic 
Senator remarked that if he 
•were succeeded as Secretary of 
State by Mr Elliot Richardson 
to morrow there would be an 
immediate closing of the ranks 
to develop a new bipartisan 
foreign policy. 

Now in the days of his travail. 
Dr Kissinger’s achievements 
may be too easily undervalued. 
But they were obtained by a 
highly personalized style of 
diplomacy. It is not a style that 
is well suited either to fashion- 
ing a new concordat With Con- 
gress or to the. careful elucida- 
tion of a revised foreign poliev 
to a doubting public. The need 
for that becomes evident as one 
appreciates how many other- 
wise w-ell informed Americans 
are unaware of the rationale for 
some of their most fundamental 
policies in this field. 

Time and again, for example, 
there is the blithe assumption 
that American forces could 
safely be brought home from 
Europe if only their European 
allies would put more troops in 
the field, which fails to appre- 
ciate that oniy American troops 
on the ground in Europe can 
give credibility to the Ameri- 
can nuclear guarantee- — which - 
in turn is still necessary to 
preserve the psychological bal- 
ance in Europe.. , .. j. . 


Geoffrey Smith 
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Democracies, unite! 

By Adiai E. Stevenson III 

Washington 

Hie time has come f or a serious debate over 
American foreign policy. If we learn from our 
mistakes in Indo-China, instead of repeating 
them, the United States could emerge again as 
the leader of the free world, the architect of 
new policies and new international in- 
stitutions geared to the realities of a new, 
interdependent, revolutionary world. 

The U.S. is, by any measurement but one, 
the strongest nation in the world. And I 
believe the American people, stripped of 
complacency by our failures in South Vietnam 
and elsewhere, are ready to unite behind a 
policy that will give the U.S. a new and more 
hopeful role in the world. The public is ready 
to be exalted to high purposes by leaders who 
will lead and not deceive. But that is the 
measurement by which we fall short. The 
leaders have not led. They have deceived. 
They have been proved wrong. And now they 
have no new ideas, and we are adrift upon a 
troubled sea. 

We will be in danger of repeating past 
mistakes if the administration, in an effort to 
arrest operation of the domino theory, reaff- 
irms commitments in Asia without first 
reexamining them. We must avoid reinforcing 
governments no more capable of governing 
than the succession of unpopular regimes 
which failr 1 in South Vietnam. 

The domino theory is valid. But the U.S. 
gave it validity by creating the dominoes in 
Cambodia and South Vietnam. It is time to 
stop creating dominoes. For 30 years our 
policy has been defensive; it has compulsively 
resisted a form of government called commu- 
nism. To resist one form of repression in North 
Vietnam, it supported another in South Viet- 
nam. It created a domino. And then, inconsist- 
ently, it, subsidized war against communism in 
Indo-China at the same time it was subsidizing 
detente with the supercommunist power in 
Moscow. 

It is such implausibilities that undermine 
U.S. authority in the world. Our efforts to 
contain communism in Indo-China failed not 
because of any mass adherence to the doc- 
trines of Lenin and Marx, but because of 
nationalism. The U.S. was fighting history and 
forces that are irreversible. They were irre- 
versible in China, before Indo-China. These 
forces of humanity seeking bread and freedom 
have been irreversible since 1776. The Soviets 
and Red Chinese discreetly aligned them- 
selves with such forces in Indo-China; there, 
as in other parts of the world, the U.S. acted 
from habit which dictates indiscriminate 
commitments to the defense of noncommunist 
regimes. 

The Secretary of State has said that the U.S. 
should honor its commitments. It should. But 
the crucial question, for the present and the 
future, is not how faithful we are — but how 
wise we are; not whether we honor our 
commitments — but whether we can make and 
maintain commitments in accordance with 
our law that conform to our best principles — 
commitments that justify the sacrifices we 
must make, commitments that offer hope of 
success .rather then the prospect of failure. 
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commitments that are clearly related to our 
strategic interests. The first lesson of our 
involvement in Indo-China is that there are 
commitments and commitments — wise and 
unwise commitments, worthy and unworthy 
_ commitments. And the challenge to our 
" diplomacy in the immediate future is to learn 
how to distinguish between the two. 

. I believe with Jefferson and his compatriots 
of 200 years ago that America should be 
committed to liberty and not to despotism, 
that we should align ourselves not with the 
military dictators and juntas doomed by 
history, but with peoples and nations whose 
devotion is to human freedom and whose own 
energy and zeal and vitality make it clear that 
they are prepared and able to help them- 
selves. 

The commitments of the future must recog- 
nize the interdependence of the world, bound 
together, is all its parts are, by trade and 
investment and the necessities of national 
security in a nuclear world — a world crying 
out for common efforts against mankind’s age- 
cM scourges of hunger and disease and 
ignorance and oppression and war. Our 
national ideals and sound national com- 
mitments can pull that world together and 
bind us with true friends in high and common 
purposes. 

- e ought, I suggest, to make our first order 
fe business the reconstruction of an alliance 
binding together the democracies of Europe 
North America, and Japan. Such an alliance 
could once again become the collective basis 
for security, prosperity, and also for action 
upon such large questions as nuclear prolife- 
ratioff and access to such vita! commodities as 
oil at reasonable prices. Such an endeavor will 
be led by the United States or not at ail. 

That is the choice and the hope, the 
opportunity which should be underscored as 
we put Vietnam behind us and face up to a 
murky but promising future. 

Mr. Stevenson is a U.S. Senator from 
the state of Illinois. 
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By John W, Lewis 
and Franklin B. W einstein 

STANFORD, Calif. — No one can say 
for sure how Japan will respond in the 
long run to the Indochina debacle. 
Party factionalism, domestic preoccu- 
pations, and a disposition not to pon- 
der questions that weigh so heavily 
on Americans all diffuse Japanese re- 
sponses on such matters. Though the 
Vietnam issue has occasionally stirred 
passions in Japan, most Japanese have 
tended to view Vietnam as a remote 
land of peripheral interest to them. 

The psychological distance between 
Japan and Vietnam is often forgot-ten 
by Americans. For example. Secretary 
, Kissinger's reaffirmation of American 
security guarantees when Foreign Min- 
ister Kiichi Miyazawa visited Wash- 
last month coincided with the collapse 
of America’s Indochina allies. 
Americans therefore tended to as- 
; sume that Tokyo’s interest in such 
guarantees had to be tied to that col- 
lapse. Senior Japanese officials, how- 
ever, insist that the question of guar- 
antees arose not because of Indochina, 
but in response to the ruling Liberal 
Democratic party’s debate on ratifica- 
• tion of the nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty. 

While the initial Japanese reaction 
- to the denouement in Indochina seems 
mainly one of relief that the war is 
over, the war’s end creates troubling 
new uncertainties about American pol- 
icy. The Japanese concern is no simple 
apprehension of a Japan buried be- 
neath fallen dominoes. Nor is it a ques- 
tion of a clear-cut yes or no on Amer- 
ica’s credibility. 

At the root of Japanese uneasiness 
lies a belief that Washington’s limited 
understanding of Asia’s changing reali- 
ties and, indeed, insensitivity to those 
. matters that most trouble Japan raise 
doubts about the possibility of any 
American security guarantees. Rocked 
by a series of Nixon shocks in recent 
years, ma'ny Japanese have grown fear- 
ful lest American leadership again act 
precipitously. This fear is heightened 
by concern about the adequacy of 
' arrangements for Japanese-American 
consultation and sharing of intelligence 
data and by questions about the precise 
meaning of the American nuclear um- 
brella. 

Japanese anxieties about their se- 
curity tend to focus on Korea, but any 
either-or pronouncements about Amer- 
ican commitments there usually fall 
wide of the mark. Even Japanese who 
view with alarm the prospect of a' 
Communist South Korea are keenly 


aware of the Seoul Government’s nar- 
rowing political base and the height- 
ened possibility that an insurgency, 

. perhaps with ambiguous North Korean 
support, might develop. 

They can easily imagine circum- 
stances where United States interven- 
tion to preserve a non-Communist . 
South Korea might insure a Communist 
victory and deepen its ultimate impact 
Though they prefer a divided Korea, 
they fear that a clumsy intrusion of 
American power might increase Chi- 
nese or Soviet involvement and make 
Japan a more inviting target. 

The key unanswered questions for 
Japan concern the conditions under 
which American commitments to South' 
Korea would be honored. How would 
Washington determine a minimal Unit- 
ed States military-force level in Korea? 
Would the 'United States rush to the 
aid of a Seoul Government racked by 
. internal dissension labeled pro-Com- 
munist? In a Korean crisis what role 
would Tokyo play in any decision to 
make use of United States bases in 
Japan? 

Secretary Kissinger is probably right 
when he remarks that “we must 
be very careful in the commitments 
we make, but . . . we should scrupu- 
lously" honor those commitments we do 
make.” But what of commitments al- 
ready made? If we allow ourselves to 
be bound Indefinitely by commitments 
made under circumstances that have 
drastically changed, we invite disaster. 

If, as Mr. Kissinger says, we must be 
more selective in the commitments we 
make, does not the same logic lead us 
to be more discriminating concerning 
commitments already made? 

As Washington continues seeking to 
minimize the impact of the Indochina 
debacle, we believe there is a distinct , 
danger that the United States will 
overreact by rigidifying earlier com- 
mitments that, in light of changing 
circumstances, may no longer serve 
either American or Japanese interests. 

About the continued mutuality of 
Japanese and American security inter- 
ests there can be no doubt. But it is 
important to maintain a clear under- 
standing of the specific hows and whys 
of implementing United States commit- 
ments in Asia; And we must distinguish 
between commitments and obsession, 
between actions that enhance mutual 
security and those that temporarily 
support particular ruling groups. 

John W. Lewis is director of Stanford 
University’s program for the study of 
arms control and disarmament. Frank- 
lin B. Weinstein’ is director of Stan- 
ford’s project on United Stalcs-Japan 
relations. 
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George F. Will 





Last Sunday about 50,000 peace acti- 
vists gathered for a last hurrah and 
hootenanny at the Sheep Meadow in 
Manhattan’s Central Park— There, at 
the scene of so many peace rallies, they 
celebrated the peace that has come to 
Indochina. . 

It was like the good old days, with 
the folk singers and congressmen, and 
“ the kids” who have kids now— kids 
clamoring for ice cream bars. Alas, one 
kid, that pest, little Feterkin, was not 
there to ask his question: 

“But what good came of it at last?” 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why that I cannot tell,” said lie 

“But ‘twas a famous victory.” 

*Twas a'humdinger of a victory party 
but, according to the New York Times, 
it was tinged with melancholy: 

“It was a joyous all-day carnival of 
6ongs and speeches in the perfect sun-, 
shine, hugging reunions of people who 
had last met at one demonstration or 
another. For some, there was an under- 
current of sadness, as if something^ 
more than the war — youth, perhaps — 
had ended too.” 

Ah, sweet bird of youth, flying away 
from the Sheep Meadow. But it was 
youth well spent, according to singer 
Peter Yarrow, who remembers singing 
during the moratorium in Washington 
in November 1969: 

“I remember the feeling then— that 
somehow by coming together we could 
make a life in which people would not 
kill or hurt each other any more.” 

Sing a little louder. Yarrow. Your 
message has not been received by the 
victors in Cambodia who are adminis- 
tering the peace you craved. In Cam- 
bodia today life is less than an all-day 
hugging carnival. • 

With fire and sword the country 

’ round 

Was wasted far and wide 
And many a cliilding mother there 
And newborn baby died. 

But things like that, you know, 

must be 

At every famous victory. 

In Cambodia, the Communists, run- 
ning true to form, are concentrating 
their fury on the ultimate enemy of 
any Communist regime, the people. 
The Communists have emptied the 
cities, driving upwards of 4 million 
people— young and old, childing moth- 
ers and newborn babies, the healthy, 
halt and lame — on a forced march to 
nowhere, deep into the . countryside 
where food is scarce and shelter is 
scarcer still. 

Even hospitals have been emptied, 
operations interrupted at gunpoint, 
doctors and patients sent packing. The 
• Communists call this the “purifica- 1 
tion” of Cambodia. 1 1 

. This forced march will leave a trail ' 
..of corpses, and many more at its desti- 1 
nation, wherever that is. But this is, 
according to the Communists, not an 
atrocity, it is a stern “necessity.” 


in ihe Sheep Meadow 


The Detroit Free Press contained a' 
droll (I hope it was meant to be droll) 
sub-headline on events in Cambodia: 
“Reds Decree Rnral Society.” If one 
kind of society offend^ you, decree an- 
other. 

. Communism, like its totalitarian sib- 
ling, fascism, is the culmination, of a 
modern heresy: People are plastic, in- 
finitely malleable under determined 
pounding. And society is a tinker toy, 
its shape being whatever the ruling 
class decrees. 

To create a- New (Soviet, Chinese, 
German, Cambodian) Man — and what 
totalitarian would aim lower? — you 
must shatter the old man, ripping him 
from the community that nourishes 
him. Send him on a forced march into 
a forbidding future. 

He may die. If he survives he will 
be deracinated, demoralized, pliant 

There is no atrocity so gross that 
American voices will not pipe up in 
defense of it. Today they say: It is 
“cultural arrogance” for Americans to 
call this forced march an atrocity, when 
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it is just different people pursuing 
: their “vision.” 

This is the mock cosmopolitanism of 
the morally obtuse. Such people say: 
“Only ideologically blinkered” Ameri- 
cans mistake stern idealism for an 
atrocity just because it involves the 
slaughter of innocents. Such people 
will never face the fact that most 
atrocities, and all the large ones, from 
the Thirty Years War through Biafra, 
have been acts of idealism. 

Of course, one must not discount 
sheer blood lust, and the joy of bully- 
ing. Totalitarian governments rest on 
dumb philosophy and are sustained by 
secret police. But they are a bully’s 
delight. 

Totalitarians have never been with- i 
out apologists here, people who derive 

vicarious pleasure from watching ' 

from a safe distance, of course; from 
the Sheep Meadow, with ice cream 
bars, if possible— other people ground 
up by stern “necessities.” 

Apologists say that totalitarians only 
want totalitarianism for the sake of 
the revolution. The apologists, being 
backward, have got things backward. 


. President Ford is to be commended for his 
handling of the Mayaguez incident. He acted 
with prudence, deliberation, and courage. 
Rightly, he tried first to secure return of the 
vessel and its crew by diplomatic means. 
Cambodia’s failure to respond left him no 
choice but to take military action. 

This was an- instance of firm leadership 
under difficult and delicate circumstances. 

There is need now to view the event with a 
sense of proportion. The tendency by some to 
gloat that the U.S. has demonstrated its 
“strength” in the aftermath of defeat in 
Vietnam should be suppressed. Hyperbole is 
self-defeating. This was not the use of power 
to safeguard America’s or another nation’s 
security. It was the use of power for the 
legitimate and circumscribed purpose of 
protecting American lives and property. The 
point is the U.S. could not permit a nation to 
flout international law and arbitrarily seize its 
ships and citizens on the seas. 

This is not to deny, however, the com- 
plicating factors surrounding the capture and 
retrieval of the Mayaguez — and the impact of 
the American action in broader foreign policy 
terms. The seizure looked very much like a 
defiance of ihe U.S. In this context the use of 
counterforce is bound to be seen as a 
demonstration of Washington’s willingness to 
protect its interests with toughness. Whatever 
the public rhetoric of governments, we sus- 
pect many nations in Asia (possibly even 
many Thais) are relieved to see this is so. 

Nor should it be forgotten that Moscow and 


\ Peking, whose perceptions are most vital & 
America’s security, are watching closely.Gss 
it be doubted that the Chinese or Russass- 
would read a failure of the U.S. to act inis 
legitimate interests as a sign of weakness? 

The repercussions of the American acfet 
have yet to be fully felt. Many problems loan 
Many questions will have to be sorted out s 
Washington. U.S. ties with Thailand zs 
further frayed because of the landing gf 
marines there to carry out the Mayagsa 
operation. Events in Laos are moving towsst 
a communist takeover. 

There seems little doubt that the maria 
operation will solidify communist anti-Ana- 
icanism, and the crucial question is what fis 
U.S. -Cambodian confrontation spells for fu- 
ture relations in the region. This is hardly m 
auspicious beginning for a new relations!-® 
with Phnom Penh, whose motives in seizss 
the Mayaguez are still unclear. ' 

All one knows is that the Cambodians zz 
extremely sensitive to what they term “fe- 
eign imperialism.” The new leaders ea 
militant, radical, and determined to demss- 
strate their country’s independence. 

-That goal must be honored. It goes withjsfe 
saying Cambodia’s territorial integrity msf: 
be respected and there must be no' inter- 
ference in its domestic affairs as it gross 
toward a new political and economic orckr. 
But a time will come when Cambodia will ws# 
trade and other relations with the rest of tfe 
world. It must therefore learn that if it is tola 
accepted as a member of the internatiosi 
community, it will have to abide by inter- 
national norms of responsible behavior. 
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